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VOL.  III. 


You  love  ?    That's  high  as  you  shall  go  ; 

For  'tis  as  true  as  gospel  text, 
Xot  noble  then  is  never  so. 

Either  in  this  world  or  the  next." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ETTA  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  her 
best  card  had  failed.  AVhen  next  she 
saw  Miss  Hazlitt  and  Hartley  together,  it  was 
evident  that  no  coolness  had  arisen  between 
them.  On  the  contrary,  they  w^ere  more 
friendly  than  ever  before  they  had  been, 
and  Miss  Hazlitt  took  some  little  pains  to 
make  the  fact  apparent  to  Etta's  eyes. 

Etta  was  deeply  disappointed,  and  her 
spirit  was  embittered  more  and  more.  Hart- 
ley had  one  more  occasion  to  laugh  her  to 
scorn,  she  said,  for  she  had  small  doubt  now 
that  Miss  Hazlitt  had  told  him  what  had 
passed  between  them.  Her  hatred  of  Hart- 
ley was  greater  than  ever,  and  against  Miss 
Hazlitt  she  cherislied  an  indignant  scorn,  as 
at  one  who  had  betrayed  a  confidence,  and 
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had  basely  sided  with  an  insolent  enemy  of 
her  sex. 

While  Etta  had  cherished  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  revenge  against  Hartley,  the  strength 
of  her  hope,  and  the  communion  of  their 
hate,  had  drawn  her  into  comparative  har- 
mony with  her  husband.  With  her  failure 
came  the  end  of  this  short-lived  peace ;  it 
was  but  a  gourd  of  the  night,  and  the  bald 
day-light  of  accustomed  fact  brought  it  to  an 
end.  Henceforth  the  wretchedness  of  Mr. 
Monsell's  home  was  greater  than  ever.  To 
his  wife's  dislike  and  contempt,  and  to  her 
irritation  at  his  presence,  he  was  well  in- 
ured ;  but  added  to  all  that,  now,  there  was 
a  restlessness  in  Etta's  mind,  an  impatience 
of  the  conditions  of  her  life,  a  morbid  crav- 
ing for  excitement,  which  made  life  with  her 
like  life  with  a  mad  woman. 

Etta  was  impatient  of  her  whole  life ; 
most  of  all  she  was  impatient  of  her  husband. 

"  If  3^ou  could  but  show  some  signs  of 
manliness,  I  could  bear  you  better,"  she 
said  ;  "  vvliy,  even  my  fool  brother  Giles  had 
more  manhood  in  him  than  you  have.*' 
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How  her  husband  should  show  his  manli- 
ness, Etta  did  not  say,  but  the  goad  was  not 
less  powerful  on  that  account ;  and  because 
Mr.  Monsell  was  not  a  coward,  but  only  a 
fair  average  specimen  of  human  weakness, 
brought  to  the  verge  of  imbecility  by  the 
torture  of  his  wife's  cankered  spirit,  her 
coarse  contempt  chafed  and  maddened  him 
almost  beyond  endurance. 

Explosives  are  not  rational  in  their  ac- 
tivity, and  the  most  inopportune  spark  is 
apt  to  set  them  blazing.  It  happened  that 
Mr.  Monsell  and  Etta,  Hartley  and  Miss 
Hazlitt,  were  all  at  an  evening  party  again, 
one  of  the  last  of  the  season  among  their 
set,  as  it  was  to  be.  Hartley  and  Miss  Haz- 
litt had  been  together  a  good  deal  througli 
the  evening,  for  she  had  announced  to  him 
the  fiict  of  her  intention  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  spend  the  summer  months  in  Scot- 
land, and  this  being,  perhaps,  the  last  time 
tliat  he  would  see  her  before  her  departure, 
he  was  naturally  anxious  to  make  the  most 
of  his  opportunities.  Etta  and  her  husband 
had  seen  them  thus  toc^ether,  and  the  siaht 
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had  had  its  due  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
each.  Presently,  supper-time  came,  and 
Mr.  Monsell  had  a  lady  committed  to  his 
charge,  while  Hartley  took  Miss  Hazlitt 
under  his  care.  The  two  couples  were  en- 
tering the  supper-room  about  the  same 
time,  though  Mr.  Monsell  and  his  partner 
had  a  shade  the  start.  Hartley,  however, 
going  in  jauntily,  and  turning,  as  he  went, 
to  talk  to  Miss  Hazlitt,  did  not  see  the 
other  couple,  and,  though  by  a  touch  only, 
jostled  and  forestalled  them.  The  spark 
had  fallen ;  Mr.  Monsell  blazed  up,  and 
pushing  Hartley  roughly  in  the  breast,  he 
said, 

"  Stand  back,  sir,  and  w^ait  your  turn, 
can  t  you  t 

Hartley  was  taken  quite  unawares,  and 
staggered  back  a  step  or  two  with  the  push, 
falling  against  Miss  Hazlitt  as  he  did  so. 
She  saw  in  a  moment  what  had  happened, 
and  said  quietly, 

"You  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  make  a 
scene;   I  am  not  hurt." 

It  was  a  sharp  battle  for  Hartley,  who 
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was  not  used  to  accept  bufFetings  unre- 
turned,  but  he  conquered  himself  in  an 
instant,  and  said  quietly  to  Mr.  Monsell's 
partner, 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  very  humbly;  I  did 
not  see  you.  I  am  sorry  you  have  such  a 
cur  for  your  knight." 

The  lady  was  a  little  frightened,  for  she 
had  expected  worse  to  follow,  but  she 
smiled  on  Hartley,  and  dropping  Mr.  ]\Ion- 
selFs  arm,  she  put  herself  at  Miss  Hazlitt's 
side,  and  they  two  went  in  to  supper  together. 

Hartley  remained  behind  for  a  second, 
and  said  to  Mr.  Monsell,  "  We  will  finish 
our  conversation  to-morrow." 

Then  he  followed  tlie  ladies,  while  Mr. 
Monsell  stood,  infuriated,  but  silent,  where 
the  fray  had  taken  place  ;  till,  scarce  knowing 
what  he  did,  he  sprang  into  the  hall,  and 
snatching  up  a  hat,  he  made  at  once  for  his 
own  home. 

Etta  was  a  few  paces  behind  her  husband, 
and  saw  tliis  manifestation  of  his  manliness. 
She  saw  Hartley's  innocence  of  any  rude  in- 
tention, and  her  husband's  violence  ;  she  saw 
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Miss  Hazlitt  speak  to  Hartley,  the  manner 
of  Hartley's  apology  to  the  lady,  the  lady's 
act,  Hartley's  passing  words  to  her  husband, 
and  her  husband's  exit.  All  this  she  saw, 
and  she  saw  as  well  many  eyes  half-stealthily 
turned  towards  her  when  it  was  over.  She 
appeared  to  notice  neither,  but  went  into 
the  room  talking  on  to  her  partner  almost 
without  a  falter.  Yet  all  the  while  she 
talked,  and  while  supper  was  going  on,  she 
was  consumed  with  a  tumult  of  passion  that 
she  could  scarcely  endure,  and  muttered 
"  fool "  in  her  heart  as  a  refrain  to  every 
sentence  slie  uttered.  Tliis  was  her  idiot- 
husband's  manliness  at  last,  she  supposed. 
She  had  not  dreamt  what  a  fool  he  was. 
If  his  purpose  had  been  to  make  her  despise 
him,  he  could  not  have  done  better,  nor 
could  he  have  chosen  a  fitter  audience  be- 
fore which  to  advertise  the  last  extremity  of 
his  imbecility.  How  long  was  she  to  bear 
him?  To  bear  herself  was  hard  enouc^h. 
Was  there  no  escape  from  the  burden  of  a 
fool-husband  as  well  ? 

Etta  went  home,  and  passed  at  once  to 
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her  own  room.  She  did  not  see  her  hus- 
band at  all ;  neither  in  the  morning  did  she 
see  him,  for  she  breakfasted  in  her  room, 
and  did  not  come  downstairs  until  she  had 
learned  that  he  had  p;one  out.  Throuo;h  the 
day  he  did  not  come  home,  and  at  night, 
Avhen  he  did  return,  there  were  things  pre- 
pared for  his  contemphition  that  secured  his 
mind  at  least  from  listlessness  and  vacancy, 
however  little  to  be  preferred  the  forestal- 
lers  of  those  evils  may  in  themselves  have 
been. 

Etta  had  left  the  party  as  soon  as  supper 
was  over,  but  Miss  Hazlitt  and  Hartley  re- 
mained. After  supper  there  was  dancing, 
and  these  two  were  ai]^ain  to^^ether. 

"You  behaved  very  w^ell,"  Miss  Hazlitt 
said. 

"  I  think  I  deserve  your  praise ;  virtue 
and  you  had  a  hard  battle  to  win." 

"  It  would  have  been  liard  if  virtue  and  I 
together  had  not  won.  You  will  not,  to- 
morrow, cancel  your  good  behaviour  of  to- 
night, I  hope." 

"  I  will  remember  virtue  and  you  to-mor- 
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row  and  always,"  said  Hartley,  with  just  a 
tone  in  his  words  which  implied  that  to-mor- 
row must  be  left  to  him. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will,"  said  Miss  Hazlitt. 

"  Do  you  certainly  go  to  Scotland  ?" 
Hartley  asked. 

"There  is  no  doubt,  I  think.  I  shall  start 
next  week.  We  shall  have  to  say  good-bye 
to-night,  for  a  time." 

"To-night,  must  it  be,"  said  Hartley; 
"  can't  you  come  to  the  Rowsleys'  on  Mon- 
day?    It  is  a  very  sudden  departure." 

"  Yes,  it  is  sudden ;  but  I  shan't  be  able  to 
come  on  Monday,  I  am  sure,  and  short  agonies 
are  best,  you  know,"  she  said,  laughing. 

"  You  have  something  to  say  to  me  before 
you  go  ?  " 

"  Nothing  special,  I  think.  Only  good 
wishes,  and  such  things." 

"Have  you  forgotten  what  important 
question  remains  open  all  this  time  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I  could  hardly  forget  that." 

"  And  will  you  not  close  it  before  you 


go?' 


"  Yes,  if  you  like  ;  only  then  it  will  be  in 
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the  negative.  My  mind  is  not  ready  for  an 
affirmative  yet." 

"  Why  not,  if  ever  it  will  be  ?  You  have 
surely  seen  enough  of  me  now  !" 

^'  Not  enough  yet.  It  is  an  important 
matter,  as  I  said  to  you,  and  one  cannot 
force  one's  mind  in  such  a  case." 

"  I  think  you  like  to  torture  me." 

"  Are  you  suffering  torture  ?" 

'^  I  hate  suspense." 

''  I  daresay.  No  one  likes  it ;  but  there 
is  no  help  for  it,  unless  you  would  prefer 
the  negative  answer." 

*^You  know  that  I  would  not  prefer 
that." 

"Then  be  patient.  There  is  no  other 
road  to  happiness  or  to  wisdom." 

"  But  you  may  bid  me  be  patient  till  my 
death-day." 

"  I  will  not,  unless  that  comes  sooner 
than  Ave  have  reason  to  expect.  I  think 
that  when  I  come  back  from  Scotland,  I 
shall  see  my  way  clearer." 

"  You  promise,  then  ?" 

"  I  promise  nothing  ;  I  say  I  '  think.'  " 
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Further  than  this,  Hartley  could  not  in- 
duce Miss  Hazlitt  to  go.  She  was  ever  so 
friendly  to  him,  was  neither  coy  nor  cool, 
uttered  no  warning  words,  as  if  to  prepare 
him  for  disappointment,  or  for  herself  a  way 
of  escape  ;  yet  when  they  parted  she  shook 
hands  with  him  with  a  light  good-bye,  and 
kissed  her  glove  to  him  from  the  carriage- 
window  as  gaily  as  though  she  should  cer- 
tainly see  him  to-morrow,  or  as  if  whether 
she  saw  him  to-morroAv  or  a  twelvemonth 
hence  were  a  matter  of  complete  indiifer- 
ence  to  her. 

Hartley  went  home  in  a  tantrum,  and 
uttered  some  sweeping  denunciations  against 
the  sex  and  all  their  ways.  This  perverse 
woman  had  marred  all  the  pleasant  com- 
pleteness of  his  plans.  He  had  made  sure 
that  she  would  say  some  definite  words 
before  the  season  came  to  an  end,  and  had 
built  half-a-dozen  plans  upon  that  assurance. 
Now  all  these  plans  must  wait,  and  the  con- 
templation of  his  Walcote  property,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  first  payment  of  rental, 
which  had  lately  been  made  to  him,  were 
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his  only  consolations.  It  is  hard  when  a 
man  is  cut  down  to  an  armful  of  blessings 
that  three  months  before  summed  up  the 
whole  sweep  of  his  desires. 

Hartley  gave  up  thinking  of  Miss  Hazlitt 
in  a  pet,  and  turned  his  attention  forthwith 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Monsell  had  insulted 
him.  He  turned  to  this  fact  with  consider- 
able calmness,  for  he  had  too  much  self- 
esteem  to  be  specially  tempestuous  over  an 
affront.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  did  not 
often  occur  to  him  to  let  an  affront  pass  un- 
avenged-; and  that  Mr.  Monsell  had  insulted 
him,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  How  should 
he  punish  this  offender?  Duelling  was 
illegal,  he  believed.  Well,  tliat  would  not 
stop  him  fighting  a  duel,  if  he  were  so  dis- 
posed ;  but  he  tliought  he  would  not  like  to 
fight  a  duel  with  Etta's  husband,  or  to  chal- 
lenge him  to  it,  whether  the  offender  might 
be  disposed  to  accept  his  challenge  or  not. 
Against  horsewhipping  the  law  had  a  less 
violent  objection ;  but  horsewhipping  was 
vulgar,  and  he  would  no  more  like  to  horse- 
whip   Ettas   husband   than   to  shoot   him. 
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How,  then,  could  he  punish  Mr.  Monsell  for 
his  insult  ? 

Hartley  studied  this  question  a  good 
while,  and  many  thoughts,  but  remotely 
connected  with  it,  passed  through  his  mind. 
At  last  he  came  to  a  conclusion  that  seemed 
to  satisfy  him,  and  then  he  w^ent  to  bed. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day,  the  post 
brought  to  Etta,  sitting  alone  in  her  deso- 
late home,  two  letters,  one  of  which  was  for 
herself,  and  the  other  for  her  husband.  She 
took  up  her  husband's  first,  and  looked  list- 
lessly at  the  direction.  She  looked  listless- 
1}^,  but  with  the  look  her  listlessness  van- 
ished. The  handwriting  was  Hartley's,  and 
she  knew  it  in  a  moment.  Etta  and  her 
husband  were  not  on  such  terms  that  they 
opened  each  other's  letters,  but  she  had  no 
hesitation  in  opening  this  one.     It  ran  : — 

^'  Sir, — Last  night  you  coarsely  insulted 
me,  and  my  first  impulse  was  to  shoot  you 
or  horsewhip  you.  It  was  no  consideration 
for  you  that  led  me  to  draw  back  from  this 
impulse.     Having,   however,   more  respect 
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for  your  wife's  dignity  than  it  seems  to  have 
entered  your  mind  to  conceive,  I  refrain 
from  pursuing  my  quarrel  with  you,  lest 
some  portion  of  your  humiliation  should  fall 
upon  her  head.  You  will  be  good  enough 
to  consider  yourself  forgiven  for  her  sake. 
"  I  remain,  3^our  obedient  servant, 

"  Hartley  Leighton." 

Etta  opened  her  own  letter.     It  ran  : — 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Monsell, — I  have  to  throw 
myself  upon  your  generosity.  Your  hus- 
band's conduct  of  last  nio-ht  was  such  that  I 

o 

fear  not  many  of  my  guests  would  feel  well 
pleased  to  meet  him  on  Monday.  Can  you 
leave  him  behind  you  ?  Of  3''our  own  wel- 
come always  you  do  not  need  me  to  assure 

you. 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

*' Ellen  Rowsley." 

Without  a  moment's  delay,  Etta  answered 
her  own  letter.     She  said  : 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Rowsley, — You  might  have 
spared  your  letter.   I  think  that  you  are  safe 
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from  my  husband.     I  am  quite  sure  that  you 
are  safe  from  me. 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"Etta  Monsell." 

Etta  put  away  the  letters  and  occupied 
herself  as  best  she  could  till  her  husband 
came  home  at  night ;  then  she  gave  them 
both  to  him.     He  read  Mrs.  Rowsley's  first. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  when  he  had  finished  ; 
"  that's  a  very  nice  letter,  isn't  it  ?  I  hope 
you  are  proud,  of  it.  You'll  be  prouder  still 
of  the  other,  when  you've  read  it.  It  was 
not  addressed  to  me ;  but  I  took  the  liberty 
of  opening  it." 

Mr.  Monsell  read  Hartley's  letter. 

"  What  right  had  you  to  open  this?"  he 
said. 

"  I  am  your  wife,  I  believe,  and  I  chose 
to  see  it." 

"  It  gratified  3'ou,  then.  Madam,  I  hope." 

"  It  neither  gratified  me  nor  the  reverse. 
I  am  indifferent  for  evermore." 

Then  Etta  lighted  her  candle  and  once 
more  went  to  her  room.       Before  she  slept. 
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slie  wrote  a  letter  to  her  father,  which  said : 

"  Dear  Papa, — I  can  bear  this  no  longer. 
You  must  come  and  fetch  me  in  the  morn- 
ing. Be  here  as  early  as  possible  after  you 
get  this  letter. 

"Ever  your  affectionate 

"  Etta." 

Mr.  Monsell  went  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  Etta  sent  off  her  note.  In  an  hour 
or  two,  both  her  parents  came.  Mrs.  Monc- 
ton  pleaded  hard  with  her  child  not  to  take 
this  terrible  step,  and  added  to  her  words 
the  supplication  of  nearly  heart-broken  tears. 
But  Etta  was  immoveable.  "  I  will  not 
stay  here,"  she  said.  "  If  you  will  not  take 
me  with  you,  I  will  go  out  homeless  on  to 
the  wide  world  ;  I  cannot  be  more  wretched 
than  I  am."  When  her  parents  saw  that 
she  would  not  relent,  they  took  her  to  their 
home  ;  and  Etta's  treason  and  Mr.  Monsell's 
folly  had  come  to  their  ripest  fruit. 

Mr.  Monsell  had  left  home  early,  as  has 
been  said.  His  mission  was  to  Hartley's 
house.     Hartley  was  at  breakfast  wlien  he 
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arrived,  and  he  followed  the  servant  who 
announced  him  into  the  roora. 

For  the  moment,  Hartley  scarcely  knew 
his  visitor,  so  changed  was  Mr.  Monsell's  face 
and  manner.  Even  Etta  would  have  said 
that  he  was  a  man  at  last. 

"  I  have  come  to  bring  you  back  your 
letter,"  he  said. 

"  Thank  you  ;  but  I  have  no  use  for  it." 

"And  to  offer  you  an  insult  that  you 
will  not  so  readily  forgive,"  Mr.  Monsell  con- 
tinued, not  heeding  Hartley's  words.  "  I 
have  to  tell  you  that  you  are  a  mean,  lying 
villain  and  scoundrel." 

Hartley  rose. 

''You  are  right,"  he  said.  "That  is  the 
kind  of  insult  I  do  not  forgive  a  man,  even 
for  his  wife's  sake." 

"  Hold  your  insolent  tongue,"  said  Mr. 
Monsell,  "  and  do  not  dare  to  soil  my  wife's 
name  again  by  taking  it  into  your  lying 
mouth." 

Hartley  had  passed  across  the  room  as 
Mr.  Monsell  was  speaking,  and  stood  till  he 
had  finished. 
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^'  Now  will  you  go,  or  shall  I  kick  you 
out,"  Hartley  said. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Mr.  Monsell ;  "but  first  I 
have  to  tell  you  that  I  will  fight  you;  and  if 
you  will  not  fight,  I  will  cane  you  in  the 
street  like  a  dos^." 

Hartley  laughed. 

"You  may  spare  your  threats,"  he  said; 
"  I  will  fight  you  with  pleasure,  if  you  wish  ; 
but  I  think  you  had  better  not.  I  have  not 
been  abroad  for  nothing,  and  I  shall  shoot 
you  dead,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  I  will  take  my  chance,"  Mr.  Monsell 
answered,  and  they  arranged  for  a  meeting. 
It  Avas  to  be  quite  secret,  and  they  were  to 
have  no  seconds.  The  third  day  hereafter 
was  fixed  as  the  day,  and  then  they  parted. 

Mr.  Monsell  went  straight  to  Mrs.  Monc- 
ton's  house.  He  was  going  on  a  journey,  he 
would  tell  her,  and  ask  her  to  stay  with  his 
wife  during  his  absence.  Perhaps,  also,  it 
came  into  his  mind,  he  would  tell  her  some- 
what of  his  wretchedness,  and  beg  her  to  do 
what  she  could  to  soften  his  wife's  heart  to- 
wards him. 

VOL.  III.  C 
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He  reached  the  house.  Mrs.  Moncton 
was  out,  the  servant  said,  but  she  had  left 
word  that  she  would  soon  return. 

He  waited,  and  in  about  an  hour  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moncton  and  Etta  came  in.  Etta,  at 
the  moment,  inferred  an  impossible  mission 
for  him. 

"  You  may  save  yourself  all  trouble,"  she 
said  ;  ^'  I  will  never  come  back  to  you." 

"What?"  said  Mr.  Monsell,  not  under- 
standing her  words. 

"  I  have  left  you  for  ever,"  Etta  said ;  "  I 
can  bear  my  life  with  you  no  longer.  You 
had  better  go.  There  is  no  use  in  wasting 
words." 

"  Left  me  for  ever !"  Mr.  Monsell  said, 
and  the  words  fell  upon  his  heart  like  a 
doom.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  second 
day  after  the  next  would  be  his  last.  He 
turned  at  once  and  left  the  room,  bidding 
no  adieux.  Mrs.  Moncton  followed  him 
out,  and  tried  to  detain  him  and  comfort 
him  with  hope. 

"•  It  is  no  use,"  he  said ;  "  I  feel  that  we 
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have  come  to  the  end.  Good-bye.  You 
alone  have  been  kind  to  me." 

Mrs.  Moncton  went  back  to  the  room 
where  the  others  were,  and  between  her 
pity  for  her  child,  and  her  pity  for  the  man 
whose  life  her  child  had  spoiled,  her  heart 
was  so  torn  that  she  could  do  nothing  but 
mourn  and  weep. 

Hartley  prepared  for  his  unexpected 
journey.  He  did  not  think  much.  The 
coarseness  of  Mr.  Monsell's  insult  and  his 
challenge  left  him  no  room  for  debate.  He 
should  not  be  killed,  he  supposed,  and  his 
hope  was  that  the  fact  of  the  duel  might 
never  be  known,  as  such  knowledge  would 
complicate  his  career  very  gravely  indeed. 
He  told  his  friends  that  he  was  going  to 
Paris,  and  thence  a  good  deal  further  per- 
haps, and  that  the  time  of  his  stay  abroad 
was  uncertain. 

The  two  men  travelled  by  the  same  mail, 
and  reached  Calais  together.  A  few  miles 
more,  not  taken  together,  carried  them  to 
their  place  of  meeting.     They  did  not  speak, 

c2 
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but  silently  walking  backwards  from  each 
other,  took  places  as  by  common  consent. 
Then  they  raised  their  hands  together,  and 
fired. 

Mr.  Monsell  aimed  wide,  and  did  not 
touch  Hartley.  Hartley  had  assured  Mr. 
Monsell  that  he  should  kill  him,  yet  he  had 
never  the  least  intention  of  trying  to  do  so. 
He  was  an  excellent  shot  since  he  had  been 
in  California  those  eighteen  months,  and 
could  hit  almost  where  he  pleased.  It  was 
his  pleasure  to  maim  Mr.  Monsell's  right 
hand,  and  so  end  the  duel.  He  did  in  fact 
carry  away  his  trigger-finger,  and  the  duel 
was  ended. 

Hartley's  Calif ornian  sojourn  had  made 
him  somewhat  of  a  rough  surgeon.  He 
went  up  to  his  enemy  and  offered  to  staunch 
the  bleeding  for  him,  until  he  could  get 
within  the  reach  of  more  efficient  aid.  But 
Mr.  Monsell  would  have  no  help  from  him  ; 
he  would  die  first,  he  said.  "  Very  well," 
said  Hartley ;  "  it  is  a  pity,"  and  so  made 
his  way  to  Paris. 
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CHAPTER.  II. 

THE  time  came  when  Geoffrey's  child  and 
her  sister  had  been  on  their  travels 
about  seven  months,  and  still  he  had  heard 
nothing  of  them.  The  silence  that  Mary 
had  said  they  would  not  break,  had  remain- 
ed unbroken,  and  Geoffrey  had  full  oppor- 
tunity of  satiating  himself,  if  so  his  appetite 
did  not  fail  him,  upon  the  "  bliss  of  ab- 
sence." On  the  whole  his  appetite  did  not 
flag.  Many  a  time  indeed  his  heart  leapt 
at  the  thought  of  that  fuller  bliss  which 
would  be  his  when  again  he  should  have  his 
dear  one  in  his  sight.  But  he  still  had 
strength  to  be  thankful  for  lesser  mercies, 
and  the  sense  of  his  blessed  child,  absent, 
even,  was  so  great  a  joy  that  it  could  only 
be  called  a  lesser  mercy  in  the  light  of  the 
fruition  of  happiness  which  he  had  known 
when,  in  bodily  presence,  she  sat  by  his  side. 
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This  peace  remained  with  him  for  over 
six  months,  and  then  there  came  a  change. 
One  morning  he  woke  from  his  sleep  with  a 
feeling  of  oppression  and  restlessness  upon 
him,  for  which  he  could  in  no  way  account ; 
and  through  the  day  it  remained  with  him* 
disturbing  his  sleep  when  night  came,  mak- 
ing work  the  next   day  almost  impossible, 
and  lasting  so  through  four  days  and  nights. 
During  all  this  time  he  had  upon  him  the 
impulse  to  do   something,  though    what  he 
knew  not ;  and  he  was  haunted  by  the  con- 
viction that,  through  that  something  remain- 
ing undone,  results  altogether  sad  would  be 
brought  about.     At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
day  his   restlessness  came  to  an   end,  and 
there  fell  upon  him  instead  a  torpor  and  a 
sense  of  vacancy  so  great,  that    Beata  be- 
lieved some  serious  illness  to  be  surely  ap- 
proaching.    This  new  state  lasted  for  more 
than  a  week,  and  then  came  its  most  pitiful 
explanation. 

Geoffrey  continued  to  read  his  daily 
paper,  and  very  often,  as  every  one  does,  he 
glanced  his  eye  down  the  obituary  column. 
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One  morning  his  reading  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  following : — 

"  On  5th  October,  at  Genoa,  after  a  short 
illness,  Elia,  second  daughter  of  Charles 
Gray,  Esq.     Aged  19." 

"  That  was  it,  then,"  he  said.  "  Have 
pity  upon  rae,  good  God,  for  my  last  hope 
is  gone!" 

He  put  the  paper  down,  and  sat  stunned, 
with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands  upon  the 
table  the  whole  morning.  His  child  was 
dead,  that  much  he  knew ;  more  than  that 
he  did  not  realise.  He  shed  no  tears,  made 
no  moan,  prayed  no  prayer,  after  that  first 
blind  cry,  but,  immersed  in  bitter  vacancy, 
hung,  as  it  were,  between  oblivion  and  life. 
Now  and  then  his  child's  face  passed  before 
him,  and  he  shuddered ;  once  or  twice  some 
glimmering  sense  of  the  meaning  of  his  loss 
broke  upon  him,  and  a  great  sob  tore  his 
heart,  and  brought  him  back  for  the  mo- 
ment to  the  life  of  his  pain.  After  about 
three  hours  it  happened  that  the  organist  of 
a  church  that  was  not  many  paces  from  his 
house,  began  to  practise  the  music  for  the 
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next  day,  which  was  Sunday.  How  many 
Saturday  mornings  he  had  waited  for  that 
to  begin ! — it  had  helped  him  over  his  work 
a  hundred  times,  had  touched  his  thoughts 
with  a  fragrance  of  beauty  or  tenderness  like 
that  which  his  child's  sweet  nature  had 
poured  so  richly  upon  him.  It  was  identi- 
fied with  her.  As  the  sound  came  to  him 
across  the  quiet  air,  his  heart  woke  right 
up,  and  the  fulness  of  his  sorrow  was  upon 
him.  He  lifted  up  liis  face  to  heaven,  and 
while  the  tears  streamed  from  his  eyes,  he 
cried, 

"My  darling  !  How  could  you  die  with- 
out me  !  I  cannot  bear  it.  Give  me  back 
my  child,  0  God,  for  I  am  not  able  to  live 
without  her !" 

The  tears  poured  down  like  rain  from  his 
seldom-weeping  eyes  ;  and  they  flowed  on 
for  an  hour,  and  then  the  reaction  came, 
and  he  lay  upon  his  bed  half  dead  with  the 
exhaustion  of  his  emotion. 

His  four  o'clock  dinner  hour  came,  and  the 
woman  of  the  house  knocked  to  tell  him  that 
his  food  was  ready.     As  he  entered  his  sit- 
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ting-room  again,  his  eye  caught  sight  of  the 
paper,  and  he  remembered  Beata,  who  would 
before  long  be  expecting  him.  He  folded 
up  the  paper,  and  ringing  for  the  woman  of 
the  house,  he  begged  her  to  take  or  send  it 
in  his  stead.  Then  he  helped  himself  to 
some  food,  and  tried  to  eat  a  mouthful  or 
two  ;  and  then,  putting  down  his  knife  and 
fork  without  knowing  what  he  was  doing, 
he  sat  motionless  before  his  plate,  until  his 
landlady,  having  returned  from  her  errand, 
came  to  clear  away  his  things,  and  removed 
them,  wondering  greatly  to  find  an  all  but 
untouched  meal  still  upon  his  table. 

Beata  received  the  newspaper  with  a 
good  deal  of  surprise.  Geoffrey  sometimes 
brought  his  paper  with  him,  though  this  not 
often  ;  but  he  had  never  before  sent  her  one, 
and  by  the  time  tliis  reached  her  he  himself 
was  almost  due.  No  message  came  with 
the  paper,  and  she  opened  it  and  glanced 
through  it,  to  see  if  there  were  any  portion 
marked,  or  any  message  written  upon  it  for 
her.  There  was  neither,  so  she  looked 
through  it  more  carefully  to  find  what  there 
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was  in  it  of  special  interest  to  Geoffrey  or  to 
her.  She  could  find  nothing,  and  she  put 
it  down,  waiting  till  Geoffrey  himself  should 
arrive  to  explain  his  mysterious  conduct. 
His  time  came,  and  passed,  by  an  hour,  and 
3^et  he  did  not  arrive ;  and  Beata,  wonder- 
ing more  and  more,  again  took  up  the  paper 
to  see  if,  after  all,  she  had  not  missed  some- 
thing that  he  had  written  or  marked  for 
her.  Still,  she  found  nothing,  and  disap- 
pointed almost  to  tears,  she  got  out  some 
needlework  to  pass  the  now  weary  hours 
till  bed-time.  But  she  could  not  accept  her 
disappointment,  and  she  put  down  her  work, 
and  once  more  took  up  the  newspaper.  This 
time  her  eye  passed  to  the  obituary  column, 
and  third  on  the  list  she  found  the  short 
paragraph  that  had  spoiled  her  evening, 
and  struck  GeoflPrey's  life  down  to  the 
ground.  Her  eyes  dizzied  as  she  read  it, 
and  the  grief  came  choking  up  into  her 
throat ;  but  mastering  herself,  and  saying 
only,  "  My  poor  Geoffrey !  "  she  went  and 
put  on  her  things,  that  she  might  go  to 
him. 
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"Where  are  3^ou  going,  Beata,  and  what's 
the  matter?"  said  Aileen,  seeing  her  dressed, 
and  looking^  at  her  face. 

Beata  had  forgotten  the  child.  By  a  sud- 
den impulse  she  said, 

"  Put  on  your  bonnet,  Aileen,  and  I  will 
tell  you  about  it  as  we  go  along." 

Aileen  had  on  her  bonnet  in  a  minute, 
and  they  started. 

"  Where  are  we  going,  and  what's  the 
matter,  dear  Beata  ?"  Aileen  said  again, 
when  they  had  gone  some  distance ;  and 
Beata,  deep  in  thought,  had  told  her  no- 
thing. 

"We  are  going  to  Geoffrey,  little  one  ; 
his  child  is  dead." 

"AVhat,  Geoffrey's  child,  Elia  ?"  said 
Aileen,  looking  up  awe-struck  into  Beata's 
face. 

"  Yes,  my  little  one  ;  we  must  go  and 
comfort  poor  Geoffrey,  if  we  can." 

The  child  made  no  answer,  and  they 
walked  on  in  silence,  until  they  reached 
Geoffrey's  house. 

"  I   have  only  just  seen  it,  dear,"  Beata 
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said,  going  up  to  him,  and  putting  her  hand 
upon  his.  She  spoke  very  softly,  as  if  asking 
no  answer ;  only  she  thought  he  might  per- 
haps have  had  mind  enough  to  wonder  at 
her  delay. 

He  looked  into  her  face,  and  smiled  a 
little.  She  hoped  that  she  might  never  see 
him  smile  like  that  again.  Slie  knelt  down 
by  him,  and  kept  her  hand  upon  his.  It 
was  all  she  could  do.  There  were  no  words 
that  she  could  frame  her  mouth  to  say.  His 
hand  felt  like  a  dead  hand,  and  his  face  was 
very  pale.  Beata  left  the  room  to  speak 
with  his  landlady.  He  had  scarcely  tasted 
food  that  day,  she  learned,  for  the  paper 
had  come  early,  and  had  been  on  the  table 
with  his  breakfast.  She  set  about  making 
some  tea  for  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she 
had  it  ready,  and  took  it  in. 

Aileen  sat  on  a  chair  near  the  door.  She 
had  put  herself  there  when  she  entered,  too 
much  awed  at  what  she  had  heard  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  Geoffrey,  who  did  not  even 
see  her  as  she  sat.  When  Beata  left  the 
room,  the  child  grew  nervous,  and  had  all 
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but  followed  her.  She  did  not  do  so,  how- 
ever, but  sat  still,  watching  Geoffrey.  Pre- 
sently she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  very 
slowly  began  to  creep  towards  hira.  Once 
he  half  looked  round,  and  it  frightened  her 
so,  that  she  could  scarcely  stand.  But  still 
she  continued  to  creep  nearer,  and  at  last 
she  stood  by  his  side,  he  yet  not  seeing  her. 

*^  Geoffrey,"  she  whispered. 

He  looked  round  and  saw  her. 

"  May  I  speak,  dear  Geoffrey  ?" 

"Yes,  my  little  one,  you  may  speak." 

"  Dear  Geoffrey,  I  am  so  very,  very  sorry. 
I  did  love  her.  I  said  I  would  love  her 
always,  and  I  will.  She  kissed  me  the  very 
first  time,  and  she  said  that  she  loved  me. 
I  am  so  very,  very  sorry,  dear  Geoffrey.  I 
want  to  die  too  ;  won't  God  let  us  all  die, 
do  you  think  ?  " 

The  child  broke  into  a  passion  of  tears, 
and  buried  her  face  in  Geoffrey's  breast. 
He  put  his  hands  upon  her  soft  sweet  hair, 
and  said — 

"  Don't  cry,  little  one  ;  we  shall  die  some 
day ;  but  we  must  try  and  be  patient  until 
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God's  time  come.  Don't  cry  so  yet,  my  poor 
child ;  it  is  too  soon  for  you." 

^'  I  must  cry,  Geoffrey,  and  I  can't  be 
patient.  Won't  you  cry,  too  ?  I  can't  bear 
it  if  you  don't  cry." 

"  Poor  little  one,  I  can't  cry  any  more,  or 
I  could  cry  all  the  day  long,"  he  said,  as  in 
the  middle  of  his  words  the  child's  wail 
quivered  through  him,  and  he  shed  tears  as 
unrestrained  as  her  own. 

Then  Beata  came  in  with  the  tea  ;  and 
after  a  time,  Aileen  sitting  upon  his  knee, 
with  her  head  close  to  his  breast,  he  drank 
some,  and  ate  a  few  mouthfuls  of  food,  and 
his  physical  exhaustion  was  somewhat  re- 
paired. 

"  Had  you  any  more  news  than  that  ?" 
Beata  said  to  him,  before  they  left. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  You  must  hear  in  a  day  or  two,  at  most. 
God  comfort  you,  dear.  Come  to  us  as  soon 
as  you  can." 

So  they  left  him,  fuller  of  keen  pain  than 
they  had  found  him,  but  brought  back  to 
life,   nevertheless,  and  able  to   utter  some 
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sort  of  cry  to  God  before  he  committed  him- 
self to  the  unguessed  terrors  of  the  darkness, 
whose  meaning  only  begins  to  be  known  to 
us  when  some  life-shock  strikes  with  a  fiat 
of  disenchantment  the  spurious  realities  of 
daylight  and  the  glaring  outer  life. 

Geoffrey  passed  the  night  without  sleep. 
Never  once  did  his  eyes  grow  heavy,  or  the 
first  mystic  film  pass  across  his  mind.  It  was 
a  long  night  of  waking  vision,  each  vision 
being  a  picture  from  the  indelible  past.  His 
whole  new  life  in  his  child's  love  passed  be- 
fore him  chapter  by  chapter,  and  line  by 
line — the  outer  life  of  which  she  in  bodily 
presence  had  been  the  centre ;  the  inner 
life  of  thought  and  feeling  which  she  had 
awakened  in  his  heart.  A  hundred  times 
he  was  cheated  away  from  himself  by  the 
vividness  of  the  vision,  and  in  the  darkness  his 
guardian  angels  saw  him  smile  once  and  again 
when  for  a  moment  the  past  became  to  him 
a  present.  But  the  blessed  delusion  was 
but  for  a  moment,  and  the  smile  cancelled 
itself  by  recalhng  him  to  his  sorrow.  When 
the  dear  face  was  most  vivid  and  most  sweet 
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before  his  eyes,  there  came  flooding  over  his 
heart  the  unredeeDied  agony  that  that  dear 
face  would  be  seen  by  him  no  more  for 
ever.  The  thought  of  the  new  life  had  no 
comfort  for  him  as  yet.  His  child  was  dead, 
and  the  measureless  sorrow  and  most  un- 
imaginable loss  left  him  stunned  and  sightless 
for  the  facts  that  even  death  cannot  conceal. 
His  grief  and  loss  seemed  to  him  incredible, 
and  their  presence  in  his  heart  turned  to 
shadows  all  other  things  that  are. 

In  the  morning,  Beata  was  round  before 
post-time,  more  eagerly  expectant  than 
Geoffrey  himself  of  the  letter  that  was  to 
come.  But  no  letter  came,  and  this  day 
was  to  Geoffrey  as  the  night  had  been.  The 
next  night  he  slept  a  little,  exchanging  by 
the  fact  sleeping  for  waking  vision.  Another 
morning,  and  still  no  letter  ;  and  then  an- 
other and  another,  and  yet  none  came. 
Each  day  his  heart  sank  lower  and  lower, 
and  Beata  wondered  past  words  at  Mary's 
silence.  "  There  must  be  some  mistake," 
she  said  ;  "  I  will  write."  So  she  wrote  to  Ge- 
noa, sending  also  a  note  to  the  post-master. 
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begging  him  to  help  her  letter  to  its  destina- 
tion. In  a  little  more  than  a  week  a  courteous 
answer  came  backfrom  the  postmaster, saying 
that  the  Brownlow  party  had  left  Genoa,  but 
that  the  letter  had  been  sent  on  after  them. 
They  waited  therefore  in  expectation  of  a 
letter  from  Mary.  But  though  they  waited 
week  after  week,  no  answer  came,  and  no 
token  of  any  kind  reached  them.  Then  both 
Geoffrey  and  Beata  felt  that  the  darkness 
around  them  was  absolute,  and  even  to 
grope  any  more  they  had  no  power.  The 
desolation  of  Geoffrey's  first  parting  from 
his  child  fell  upon  him  with  tenfold  heavi- 
ness, and  the  clouds  shut  him  in.  It  was  to 
him  as  if  his  child  had  gone  altogether  out 
of  being,  and  his  heart  lay  dead  as  one  that 
for  ever  had  lost  its  mate. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

iT  has  been  told  that  as  soon  as  Hartley 
had  expressed  his  disapproval  of  Mr. 
Monsell's  rejection  of  his  proffered  surgical 
assistance,  he  set  off  to  make  his  way  to 
Paris.  He  finished  his  journey  before  night- 
fall, and  at  once  began  to  look  out  quarters 
that  he  might  occupy  comfortably  for  the 
next  week  or  two,  until  he  should  see 
whether  there  was  any  reason  for  him 
further  to  delay  his  return  to  his  native 
land. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  reason.  That 
Mr.  Monsell  would  not  turn  informer  against 
their  common  offence  he  knew,  and  his  daily 
study  of  the  English  papers  made  it  clear 
that  by  no  side  wind  had  news  of  the  duel 
passed  beyond  the  knowledge  of  those  two 
immediately  concerned  in  it.  So  Hartley 
could  return   to  England  if  he  wished.     In 
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conformity,  however,  with  his  proper  human 
nature,  as  he  could,  he  did  not  wish.  Busi- 
ness did  not  call  him,  for  his  part  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  the  mine  was 
pretty  well  over ;  and  pleasure  did  not  call 
him,  for  nearly  all  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances were  by  this  time  either  away  from 
town  or  on  the  point  of  leaving.  So  he 
resolved  that  being  abroad  he  would  stay 
abroad  for  awhile,  and  see  one  other  world 
that  was  new  to  him. 

His  movements  need  not  be  recorded; 
they  would  have  no  interest  for  the  reader, 
though  his  life  at  this  time  was  not  without 
effect  upon  his  character.  For  five  months 
he  was  at  large,  spending,  by  no  means 
lavishly,  yet  for  his  pleasure  simply,  the 
first  fruits  of  his  successful  daring  in  the 
speculation  of  the  Walcote  Mine.  Life  was 
evidently  a  very  easy  thing,  he  thought,  to 
one  who  had  brains,  and  success  was  very 
pleasant  indeed.  Should  the  mine  con- 
tinue to  prosper  (and  why  should  not  the 
mine  continue  to  prosper?)  he  might  say  to 
himself,  "  Soul,  thou  hast  goods  laid  up  for 
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many  years,  and  thou  hast  many  years  be- 
fore thee  to  enjoy  thy  goods ;  eat,  therefore, 
and  drink,  and  be  merry."  Hitherto,  Hart- 
ley had  been  a  pleasure-taker,  but  he  had 
scarcely  been  a  pleasure- seeker.  Thus  far 
there  had  been  purpose  in  his  life  ;  he  had 
known  how  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel ;  he  did  things  with  his  might ;  after 
a  worldly  sort  there  had  been  manhood  in 
him.  His  three  months'  sojourn  amongst 
the  great  pleasure-seeking  towns  of  the  con- 
tinent taught  him  how,  with  the  mine  at 
his  back,  he  might  do  without  earnestness 
of  any  sort — taught  him  the  art  of  using  life 
wholly  to  play  the  fool  with  it — and  he, 
apt  at  many  lessons,  was  not  slow  in  learn- 
ing this ;  and,  when  the  time  came,  he  went 
back  to  England,  more  nearly  a  man  of 
pleasure  than  most  of  even  his  coolest  lovers 
would  have  thought  it  safe  to  prognosticate. 
Meantime  (and  this  was  both  before  and 
after  the  death  of  Elia),  Beata  prayed  for 
him.  That  men  and  women  do  pray  is  as 
much  a  fact  of  human  life  as  that  they  idle 
and  covet  and  sin.     Beata  prayed  for  Hart- 
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ley,  and  she  prayed  without  ceasing.  The 
whole  attitude  of  her  thoughts  and  her 
heart  to  God  was  one  continuous  prayer  for 
him.  As  his  sin  grew,  and  he  fell  more  and 
more  away  from  the  ideal  which  had  once 
been  possible  to  him,  her  spirit  of  prayer 
grew  mightier,  as  if  to  match,  in  obverse,  his 
fall.  But  while  she  prayed,  he  sinned  ;  and 
as  her  prayers  rose,  he  fell ;  and  this,  too,  is 
a  fact  of  human  life. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MR.  MONSELL'S  course,  after  the  duel 
was  over,  was  altogether  less  easy 
and  pleasant  than  his  enemy's.  His  finger 
was  gone,  and  the  blood  poured  freely  from 
the  open  wound.  His  first  act  was  to  tie, 
as  well  as  he  could,  a  string  round  his  wrist, 
that,  as  much  as  possible,  the  bleeding  might 
be  checked.  Then  he  set  out  to  walk  to  the 
nearest  town  ;  but  before  he  reached  it  he 
had  fainted  by  the  way.  Some  passers-by 
saw  him,  and  carried  him  with  them  ;  and 
before  he  came  to  himself  a  surgeon  had 
been  sent  for,  and  his  hand  was  dressed. 
The  people  of  the  place  asked  him  how  the 
accident  had  happened,  but  he  evaded  their 
inquiries  ;  and  the  surgeon,  though  he  had 
his  suspicions,  held  his  peace,  for  he  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  the  thing  was  no  affair  of 
his. 
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Mr.  Monsell  was  very  weak  from  loss  of 
blood,  and  his  hand  took  some  time  in  heal- 
ing ;  so  he  remained  several  weeks  in  the  inn 
to  which  his  deliverers  had  carried  him.  All 
this  time  he  heard  nothing  of  his  wife  or  his 
home,  and  he  had  not  the  heart  to  write  to 
either.  He  had  told  his  confidential  ser- 
vant that  his  return  was  uncertain,  and  that 
Mrs.  Monsell,  also,  would  be  away  during 
his  absence,  so  that  he  knew  that,  in  better 
or  worse  order,  his  house  would  keep  to- 
gether. Beyond  this  he  had  made  no  pro- 
vision, and  the  management  of  his  affairs  in 
general  was  wholly  at  a  stand-still. 

But  his  affairs  did  not  trouble  him  much, 
for  his  heart  was  full  without  them.  Three 
years  ago  his  affairs  were  all  to  him,  for 
though  he  was  no  great  money  lover,  he  had 
nothing  but  his  money  to  love.  Then,  how- 
ever, liis  fate  had  brought  him  a  love  and  a 
new  interest  in  life.  When  Etta  became 
dear  to  him,  Mr.  Monsell's  nature  woke  up, 
and  the  man  who  could  have  swayed  the 
powers  of  four  thousand  a  year,  put  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  a  woman.      Mr.  Monsell 
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had  not  many  gifts  ;  lie  was  brilliant  neither 
of  intellect  nor  of  imagination  ;  his  wit  did 
not  please,  nor  did  his  sentiments  idealize 
the  object  of  his  devotion  ;  yet  he  loved  this 
woman  truly,  and  had  Etta  had  a  fresh  and 
simple  heart  to  give  him  in  retm^n  for  his 
love,  their  lives  might  have  flowed  on  to- 
gether to  the  pleasant  music  of  daily  duties 
and  genial  homely  cares. 

But  it  was  not  so,  and  Mr.  Monsell  brood- 
ed and  mourned  over  the  spoiling  of  his  life. 
Even  yet  he  loved  the  woman  who  loved 
not  him  ;  even  yet  he  would  have  sprung  to 
the  faintest  movement  of  her  heart  towards 
him  ;  even  yet  he  would  have  been  content 
could  she  but  have  received  his  love.  But 
through  the  three  years  of  their  marriage, 
her  heart  had  moved  away  from  him  rather 
than  towards  him,  and  now  she  had  resolved 
that  she  would  not  even  endure  him  any 
more.  From  this  time  he  was  a  disgraced 
as  well  as  a  desolate  man  ;  disgraced  not 
less,  in  his  estimation — for  he  loved  the  wo  • 
man — that  the  fault  was  none  of  his.  He 
was  not  resentful ;  he  had  no  pride  towards 
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her  to  mingle  with  his  love  ;  he  but  mourn- 
ed ;  and  mourning  without  hope  and  with- 
out tender  memories  to  brighten  his  pain,  his 
sorrow  was  but  a  dead  and  darkling  gloom. 

Mr.  Monsell  had  no  resentment  towards 
his  wife.  But  towards  Hartley  his  resent- 
ment was  deep  and  bitter.  Again  and  again 
he  cursed  him  with  an  intensity  of  passion  of 
which,  until  now,  he  had  seemed  incapable. 
The  score  which  he  made  out  against  him 
mounted  up  from  the  time  when  he  had 
first  stolen  Etta's  heart,  and  left  her  no  true 
love  to  give  to  any  true  man  who  should 
come  after. 

Mr.  Monsell  never  blamed  his  wife  for  com- 
ing to  him  v^ithout  a  heart,  so  pitiful  was 
he  to  her.  ''  Poor  dear,  she  had  no  heart  to 
give  me,"  he  often  said  to  himself,  "after  that 
villain  broke  her  heart."  But  in  proportion 
to  his  mercifulness  to  her  was  his  indignant 
hate  against  him  ;  and,  counting  from  the 
first  deep  offence,  he  heaped  up  a  score  of 
accusations  against  him,  that  filled  up  to  the 
brim  the  measure  of  his  passion.  "  And  now 
at  last,"  he  said,  "  through  him,  still,  I  am  a 
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disgraced  and  desolate  man,  and  he  goes 
scot-free,  while  this"  (holding  up  before  him 
his  mutilated  hand)  ''  is  the  compensation  I 
have  for  all  the  evil  he  has  done  me.  But 
there  are  years  yet  to  come,  and  even  yet  I 
may  punish  him." 

Mr.  MonseU's  hand  got  well  in  time,  and 
he  had  recovered  his  strength  enough  to 
make  it  quite  possible  for  him  to  go  back 
to  his  home.  He  prepared  to  go.  What- 
ever v\^as  to  be  the  fashion  of  his  future  life, 
there  were  things  that  he  must  attend  to, 
and  it  was  folly  to  attempt  to  put  off  by  a  few 
weeks'  delay  the  full  realization  of  his  fate. 
Upon  one  thing  only  it  took  him  much  trou- 
ble to  come  to  a  decision.  That  Etta  meant 
what  she  said  when  she  told  him  that  she 
would  never  come  back  to  him,  he  was  sure. 
Should  he  take  these  her  words  as  final,  or 
should  he  nurse  hope,  and  make  one  effort 
to  win  her  back,  at  least,  to  his  home.  Nurse 
he  scarcely  could,  for  he  had  none  to  nurse. 
If  he  made  the  attempt,  it  must  be  almost 
or  quite  without  hope  that  he  would  make 
it.      He   knew  full   well  that  his  wife's  act 
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was  no  fruit  of  sudden  passion  ;  he  had  seen 
her  dislike  of  him  growing  ever  since  Hart- 
ley's return.  Yet  to  make  no  attempt  would 
be  hard  upon  himself,  and  might  seem  as 
though  he  were  hard  to  her.  If  he  went, 
and  she  gave  him  but  cruel  words,  how 
would  he  bear  that,  he  wondered.  He  could 
not  tell  what  to  do.  He  would  go  home- 
wards, and  perhaps  something  might  arise 
to  indicate  the  course  he  should  pursue. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MR.  MONSELL  parted  from  Mrs.  Monc- 
ton,  when,  mourning  over  the  sad 
end  of  his  married  life,  she  followed  him  out 
from  what  he  had  no  doubt  was  his  last 
meeting  with  his  wife,  with  the  words, 

"It  is  no  use  ;  I  feel  that  we  have  come 
to  the  end.  Good-bye  ;  you  alone  have  been 
kind  to  me." 

Mr.  Monsell  being  gone,  Mrs.  Moncton 
went  back  to  her  child,  and  for  a  time  so 
grieved  was  she,  she  could  do  nothing  but 
moan  and  weep. 

Etta,  meanwhile,  sat  stonily  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  mother.  She  was  not  indiffer- 
ent, quite ;  nor  was  she  angry  or  indignant ; 
it  seemed  that  her  heart  was  dried  up — 
deadened  wholly  to  its  natural  uses  by  the 
lirst  shock  of  Hartley's  treachery,  and  the 
too  long  neglect  of  any  effort  to  recall  its 
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activity  in  any  of  the  hundred  channels  that 
yet  lay  open  to  it. 

As  Mrs.  Moncton's  grief  calmed,  her  in- 
dignation grew. 

"  It  is  an  awful  step  to  have  taken,  Etta," 
she  said,  "and  an  awful  responsibility  to  have 
brought  so  good  a  man  to  such  wretched- 
ness. I  never  thought  that  I  could  have  sat 
in  judgment  on  you,  my  child  ;  but  it  was 
too  pitiful  to  see  him  go  away  to-day,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  you  have  done  your  best 
to  make  his  life  happy." 

"The  marriage  was  the  great  mistake, 
mamma,"  Etta  answered. 

"The  marriage  was  your  own  act,  Etta." 

"  I  know ;  but,  the  thing  being  done,  it 
was  past  remedy." 

"  Nothing  is  past  remedy,  my  child.  Had 
you  married  a  bad  man  it  would  not  have 
been  past  remedy  ;  marrying  so  good  a  man, 
and  one  who  loved  you  so  truly,  the  remedy 
was  very  easy,  I  tliink." 

"And  what  was  the  remedy,  mamma?  " 

"  That  you  should  have  learned  to  love 
him." 
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"That  is  just  what  I  could  not  do,  you 
know." 

"  Did  you  ever  try,  dear?" 

"How  can  one  try  to  love,  mamma? 
The  man  did  not  suit  me.  His  very  love 
irritated  me  ;  and  a  hundred  times  he  looked 
such  a  fool  that  I  could  not  bear  him." 

"  There  are  worse  things  than  fools,  Etta  ; 
and  any  man  looks  a  fool  when  his  wife 
despises  him,  and  shows  that  she  does.  I 
don't  know  much  about  such  things  ;  I  loved 
your  father  without  trying ;  but  I  think,  if 
you  had  set  yourself  to  be  as  good  a  wife 
as  you  could,  you  would  have  found  at  least 
enough  love  come  to  have  kept  off  this  ter- 
rible day." 

"  Well,  mamma,  it's  no  use  talking,  is  it  ? 
It  is  too  late  now,  at  all  events." 

"  It  is  not  too  late,  Etta." 

"  It  is  too  late,  I  tell  you,  mamma ;  I  will 
never  go  back  to  him." 

Etta  spoke  these  last  words  slowl}^,  and 
with  an  emphasis  as  of  a  will  set  dead 
against  repentance.  Mrs.  Moncton  could  but 
answer. 
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"  Well,  my  child,  I  pray  God  to  change 
your  heart,  even  yet." 

Mrs.  Moncton  sat  m  judgment  upon  her 
child,  and  it  was  a  great  thing  for  her  to 
do.  She  was  of  that  make  that,  as  a  rule, 
her  family  was  her  world,  and,  in  compari- 
son with  husband  and  children,  all  the  uni- 
verse besides  was  as  nothing  to  her.  It  was  a 
great  thing,  for  in  her  memory  the  great 
wickedness  done  to  her  child  more  than  three 
years  before  had  not  paled  at  all,  and  she 
never  forgot  for  a  moment  to  make  full  al- 
lowance for  its  blighting  power.  Yet,  all 
this  notwithstanding,  she  blamed  Etta,  and 
in  the  act  she  doubled  the  pain  which  she 
had  to  bear. 

Mrs.  Moncton  blamed  her  child,  but  she 
did  not  leave  off  being  her  mother  on  that 
account.  Etta's  treatment  in  her  old  home 
was  that  of  an  honoured  guest.  Her  own 
room  of  the  old  time  was  given  to  her,  all 
her  wants  were  watched  and  anticipated,  her 
sharp  remarks  were  taken  unrebuked,  and  in 
her  many  moods  she  was  suffered  to  dictate 
the  temper  of  the  house  to  her  suiting.     All 
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this  Etta  took  coldly,  scarcely  noticing,  and 
it  could  not  have  been  said  that  this  atmo- 
sphere of  indulgent  love  in  which  she  was 
made  to  live,  had  any  effect  whatever  upon 
her  heart. 

One  of  Mrs.  Moncton's  greatest  sorrows 
was  the  thought  that  sooner  or  later  her 
child's  leaving  of  her  husband  must  be 
knowuj  and  one  of  her  most  constant  efforts 
was  to  delay  the  spreading  of  that  know- 
ledge as  long  as  possible.  Etta  saw  no 
visitors ;  but  that  Etta  was  staying  with  her 
mother,  all  callers  at  her  own  home  were 
mformed.  Generally,  when  any  new  per- 
son came  in,  Mrs.  Moncton,  forestalling  their 
inquiries,  would  say, 

"  We  have  Etta  staying  with  us,  do  you 
know  ?  Her  husband  is  away  for  a  little, 
and  we  are  taking  charge  of  her  for  him.  I 
don't  think  she  will  come  down  to-day,  for 
she  is  not  very  well,  but  you  will  excuse 
her,  I  know." 

So  the  maternal  wing,  set  free  from  its 
duties  for  so  long,  resumed  the  shadowing 
of  its  offspring ;  and  that  love  born  of  flesh 
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ties,  and  nurtured  in  tender  uses  of  the 
body,  proved  itself,  by  faithful  obedience  to 
use,  to  have  risen  to  the  stature  of  the  im- 
mortal. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

R.  MONSELL  returned  to  his  home, 
reachins^  it  bv  about  miclnic^ht.  He  had 
not  written  to  announce  his  coming,  so  he 
had  to  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  his  door 
before  anyone  came  down  to  let  him  in. 
He  told  the  servant  who  at  last  heard  him, 
that  he  wanted  nothing,  and  sent  him  off 
again  to  bed.  Then  he  went  into  his  study 
(truer  to  its  name,  in  a  fashion,  than  such 
rooms  often  are,  for  his  married  life  had 
given  him  abundant  occasion  for  sober 
thought),  and  found  half  a  hundred  letters 
awaiting  him.  Of  these  he  took  no  count, 
but,  instead,  taking  a  sheet  of  paper,  he 
began,  as  well  as  he  could  with  liis  maimed 
hand,  to  set  down  jottings  of  the  plans 
wliich  he  had  formed  upon  his  journey. 

He  spent  two  hours  tlms,  and  then  he  pre- 
pared for  bed.   Before,  however,  he  went  to 
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his  room,  the  humour  took  him  to  go  tlirough 
his  deserted  house.  The  loAver  rooms  had 
not  much  interest  for  him  ;  such  women  as 
Etta  had  become  do  not  leave  their  presence 
in  chambers  meant  for  eating  and  display. 
He  went  upstairs  into  Etta's  room.  Her 
dressing-table  stood  as  she  had  left  it,  and 
some  of  her  clothes  hung  about  the  room. 
A  score  of  his  presents  to  her — given  both 
before  and  after  their  marriage — lay  before 
his  eyes,  and  over  her  mantelpiece  hung  a 
portrait  of  her  which  he  had  had  etched  in 
crayon  for  the  first  coming  round  of  their 
wedding-day.  He  opened  a  drawer  or  two, 
fragrant  Avitli  the  scent  she  always  used,  and 
the  odour  brought  back  the  memory  of  the 
time  when  he  had  first  brought  her  that 
scent  from  Paris  before  even  she  was  en- 
gaged to  him.  Here  were  memories  enough  ; 
but  how  many  of  them  were  happy  memo- 
ries? There  was  not  one  among  them 
worthy  to  be  called  a  happy  memory. 
There  were  dresses  in  which  she  had  looked 
prettier  than  usual ;  there  was  not  one  in 
which   she  had  looked  lovingly  upon  him. 
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There  were  presents  that  she  had  been 
pleased  to  have  ;  there  was  not  one  at  which 
he  could  say  that  her  pleasure  had  been  the 
greater  because  he  was  the  giver.  The 
fragrant  scent  recalled  her  presence ;  it  re- 
called no  love  of  Avhich  itself  should  hav6 
been  the  symbol.  She  had  not  left  him  a 
happy  memory,  or  any  for  which  he  had  not 
reason  ahnost  to  curse  her. 

Yet  he  cursed  her  not,  but  loved  her  still. 
As  her  room  brought  back  all  the  memories 
of  his  love,  though  of  hers  there  was  none 
to  bring,  his  heart  gave  way,  and  he  said, 

"  I  cannot  give  her  up  without  one  more 
effort  to  bring  her  back.  It  was  my  own 
fault  perhaps  that  she  left  me  so.  I  must 
have  looked  a  passionate  fool  that  night, 
and  a  poor-hearted  fool,  too,  to  take  so 
small  a  revenge  for  injuries  so  great.  Those 
letters  were  galling  to  her,  no  doubt,  and 
perhaps  she  thought  that  I  was  even  njean 
enough  to  accept  the  scoundrefs  insolent 
forgiveness.  I  have  been  a  clumsy  blun- 
derer always,  and  have  never  known  how  to 
deal  with  a  child  who  had  been  so  cruelly 
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stung.  If  she  would  but  come  back  to  me, 
I  would  try  to  understand  her  better.  I 
have  no  hope,  but  I  must  see  her  once  again, 
and  plead  with  her,  though  she  has  never 
yet  granted  anything  to  my  pleadings." 

This  was  Mr.  Monsell's  resolve,  and  with 
it  upon  his  heart  he  went  to  his  bed.  In 
the  morning  he  arose,  and  having  had  break- 
fast, he  prepared  to  set  out  to  Mrs.  Monc- 
ton's  house.  He  dressed  himself  with  care, 
and  as,  through  the  inconvenience  it  caused 
him,  he  thoug;ht  of  his  maimed  hand,  and 
the  finger  whose  loss  could  not  but  be  seen, 
he  wondered  what  he  should  say  to  Etta 
about  it,  and  how  he  should  account  for  the 
condition  in  which  she  would  find  him. 
Lie  to  her  he  could  not ;  the  only  question 
lay  between  trying  to  hide  his  hand  from 
her  at  first,  or  telling  her,  if  she  asked  him, 
the  story  of  the  duel.  Suppose  he  told  the 
story,  what  then  ?  Would  she  be  moved  a 
little  to  him  by  what  he  had  ventured,  in 
some  sort,  for  her  sake ;  or  would  she  scorn 
him  even  more  than  ever  for  one  more  fail- 
ure?    He  could    not  tell.     He   could   not 
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tell  what  to  do  ;  he  could  but  set  out  and 
commit  himself  to  the  chances  tliat  the  occa- 
sion might  bring. 

Before  he  started,  he  asked  his  servants, 
in  a  general  way,  concerning  callers  during 
his  absence.  There  had  been  many,  they 
told  him,  and,  amongst  them,  Mrs.  Moncton 
had  looked  in  two  or  three  times  to  see  how 
things  were  going  on.  The  omen  seemed  a 
good  one  to  him. 

"  Mrs.  Monsell  has  not  been  in,  I  sup- 
pose ?"  he  said.  "  She  has  not  been  very 
well.  I  came  back  so  late  last  nio;ht  that  I 
have  not  been  round  yet ;  I  am  going  now." 

Mr.  Monsell  tried  to  ask  his  question  with 
an  air  as  if  his  purpose  were  as  much  to  be 
affable  as  to  know  what  in  half  an  hour  he 
could  know  without  their  telling,  and  he 
thought  that  he  succeeded.  But  before  he 
was  fairly  out  of  the  house  his  question  was 
carried  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  a  long  dis- 
cussion was  added  to  the  many  that  had 
formed  the  most  interesting  occupation  of  a 
dozen  domestics  tliat  for  several  weeks  had 
had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do. 
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Reaching  the  house  where  his  wife  was, 
Mr.  Monsell  asked  for  Mrs.  Moncton.  She 
came  to  him  immediately. 

"Why,  my  dear,  where  have  you  been  to 
all  this  time  ?"  she  said.  "  I  began  to  be 
afraid  that  you  were  dead.  I  have  been  to 
your  house  several  times,  and  they  told  me 
that  they  had  heard  nothing  about  you  I 
have  been  very  anxious  and  unhappy  in- 
deed." 

"  Why ;  have  you  wanted  me  ?"  he  asked 
eagerly. 

"  No,  no,  I  have  not  wanted  you,"  she 
said  sadly ;  "  but  I  could  not  help  being 
anxious  about  you.  Where  have  you 
been  ?" 

"  I  have  been  abroad." 

"  Abroad  ?  What  in  the  world  for,  I 
wonder?" 

"  Perhaps  I  will  tell  you  some  day.  I 
cannot  talk  about  it  now." 

"Very  well,"  she  said;  and  tlien  quickly, 
for,  off  his  guard  with  her,  he  had  let  his 
hand  be  seen,  "Avhat,  in  the  name  of  mercy, 
have  you  done  witli  your  hand,  Jolm  ?" 
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"  I  cannot  tell  you  now,"  he  said ;  "  don't 
ask  me,  please.  I  have  come  to  know  if 
there  is  any  hope  for  me  ;  if  Etta  has  re- 
lented to  me  at  all  ?" 

"No  hope,  I  think.  She  has  not  relented 
at  all  that  I  can  see.     I  am  very  sorry." 

"Will  she  see  me,  do  you  think?  I  must 
see  her  once  more,  before  I  quite  give  up 
hope." 

"  You  are  a  good  man,  John,  and  deserve 
a  better  wife  than  my  child  has  been,  God 
pity  me  that  I  should  have  to  say  so !  I 
don't  know  whether  she  will  see  you." 

"  I  hope  to  God  she  will.  But  you  must 
not  be  hard  upon  her.  It  is  not  her  fault, 
or  not  all  her  fault." 

"  You  are  a  good  man,  John.  I  will  go 
to  her." 

Mrs.  Moncton  went  to  her  daughter. 

"Your  husband  is  here,  Etta,  and  he 
wants  to  see  you." 

"  What  for,  mamma  ?  What  good  can  it 
do  ?  Go  and  tell  him  that  there  is  no  use 
in  seeing  me,  and  that  he  had  better  leave 
me  in  peace." 
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"  I  will  not  be  the  bearer  of  that  message, 
Etta." 

^' You  will  not?  Then  I  must  take  it 
myself,  and  so  he  will  see  me  for  once,  if  he 
wishes  it  so  much." 

Etta  rose  from  her  seat,  and  left  the  room 
at  once,  going  straight  to  where  her  husband 
was  waiting,  scarcely  daring  even  to  hope 
that  she  would  come.  He  sprang  to  meet 
her  as  he  saw  her  enter. 

"  I  was  afraid  that  you  would  not  come," 
he  said.  "  I  am  very  thankful  to  you  ;  and 
now  go  back  with  me,  and  I  will  spend  my 
life  in  trying  to  make  you  happy." 

^'  I  have  come  because  mamma  would  not 
bring  my  message.  I  have  come  to  tell  you 
that  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  see  me,  that 
I  will  not  go  back  with  you,  and  that  you 
must  leave  me  in  peace." 

"  But  why,  Etta  ?  I  will  do  anything,  or 
be  anything  that  I  can  to  please  you.  Why 
will  you  not  bear  with  me,  at  least,  and  not 
quite  ruin  my  life  for  me  ?" 

"  The  why  is  that  I  do  not  love  you,  and 
when  you  are  near  me  day  after  day,  I  grow 
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to  hate  you.     Is  not  that  reason  enough  ?  " 

"  But  why  shouhi  you  hate  me,  Etta?  I 
have  loved  you  truly  ever  since  I  knew  you. 
I  have  earned  some  pity  from  you,  I  think." 

"I  do  not  love  you,  I  say.  Is  it  not 
enough  ?" 

"And  that  is  your  very  last  word  ?" 

"That  is  my  very  last  word." 

"  Then,  Etta,  you  are  a  very  cruel  woman, 
and  more  hard  than  I  could  have  imagined. 
I  could  not  be  so  hard  if  my  worst  enemy 
pleaded  with  me.  You  came  to  me  when 
I  offered  you  ni}^  true  love,  and  never  said 
that  you  could  never  care  for  me.  You 
have  made  my  life  miserable  ever  since  I 
began  to  love  you,  and  I  have  never  even 
reproached  you.  I  have  obeyed  your 
wishes  always,  and  would  have  died  to 
please  you.  But  you  have  never  once  been 
kind  to  me ;  and  now,  when  you  see  me 
most  wretched  of  all,  you  are  hardest  of  all. 
You  are  a  very  cruel  woman,  Etta,  and  I 
would  not  have  you  in  my  house  now  even 
if  you  wished  to  come.  But  I  do  not  hope 
that  you  may  reap  the  reward  of  all  your 
crueltv  to  me." 
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Mr.  Monsell  turned  from  his  wife  and 
left  the  room.  As  he  turned,  there  came 
over  her  a  rush  of  strangely-mingled  feeling 
— of  sudden  comprehension  of  the  love  she 
had  spurned,  of  sudden  recognition  of  the 
isolation  v^hich  she  had  chosen  as  her  fate,  of 
sudden  consciousness  of  the  sort  of  woman 
she  had  become.  Altogether,  these  thoughts 
rushed  across  her  heart,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment nearly  choked  her.  But  she  spoke 
no  word,  and  her  husband  reached  the 
door,  and  put  his  hand  to  open  it ;  and  Etta 
saw  his  hand,  and  the  still  rough  scar  that 
occupied  the  place  of  his  missing  finger,  and 
as  by  a  revelation,  she  knew  how  the  finger 
had  been  lost,  and  what  had  kept  him  so 
long  away  from  his  home.  Then  the  tu- 
mult of  her  feelings  grew  stronger  than  ever, 
but  still  she  spoke  no  word. 

Once  more  Mrs.  Moncton  was  awaiting 
her  son-in-law. 

''Well?"  she  said. 

"  She  is  a  very  cruel  woman,"  he  answer- 
ed;   "I  shall  never  see  her  any  more." 

Without  further  words  he  left  the  house. 
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and  Mrs.  Moncton  went  back  to  her  daughter. 

"  God  forgive  you,  Etta,  for  your  wicked- 
ness this  day  !"  she  said.  "  Did  you  see  his 
poor  finger  ?  Did  you  ask  him  how  he  lost 
that,  I  wonder?" 

"  No,  1  did  not  ask  him.  It  was  an  acci- 
dent, I  dare  say,"  Etta  said,  and  went  to  her 
room. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MR.  MONSELL  went  back  at  once  to  his 
house,  and  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  carrying  out  of  those  plans,  sus- 
pended for  a  moment,  which  he  had  made 
upon  his  homeward  journey. 

This  house  of  Mr.  Monsell's  he  had  bought 
and  furnished  for  Etta ;  when  now  there 
was  no  Etta  left  to  him  he  had  no  further 
use  for  the  house.  So  he  determined  to  get 
rid  of  it.  One  by  one  he  called  to  him  his 
servants,  and  paying  them  a  quarter's  wages 
in  advance,  he  told  them  to  look  out  for  a 
new  home  in  the  course  of  a  week.  Then  he 
went  over  the  house,  putting  together  all 
books  and  personal  things  that  he  cared  t(^ 
keep ;  and  these  he  packed  and  sent  down 
to  a  place  in  the  country  that  he  had  had 
before  Etta  came  to  him,  and  had  still,  and 
intended  to  keep.    Then  again  he  went  over 
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the  house,  and  put  together  all  Etta's  things, 
and  these,  excepting  only  the  etching  that 
hung  over  the  mantelshelf  in  her  room,  and 
which  he  kept  for  himself,  he  sent  on  to  her 
at  her  mother's  house.  The  same  day  he 
sent  also  an  envelope  to  her,  enclosing  a 
cheque  for  £500,  and  with  a  message 
to  the  effect  that  a  cheque  to  the  same 
amount  would  be  sent  to  her  year  by  year 
as  long  as  she  lived.  Lastly  he  went  to  an 
agent  and  put  the  house  and  furniture  into 
his  hands,  to  do  with  them  whatever  he 
might  think  best — to  let  both  together,  or 
to  sell  the  furniture  at  once,  and  so  be  rid 
of  the  whole  thing  for  ever.  This  being  ar- 
ranged, Mr.  Monsell  remained  a  few  days 
still  in  the  house,  that  all  bills  might  be  paid, 
and  some  other  minor  matters  arranged, 
and  then  he  went  down  to  liis  house  in  the 
country,  and  before  long  he  set  off  for  the 
Continent,  and  no  one  but  his  lawyer  knew 
where  he  was  gone,  or  what  his  movements 
were  to  be. 

All  this  happened  while  most  of  the  peo- 
ple  of  the  Monsell   circle   were   still  away 
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from  town.  But  such  news  finds  ready  wings, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  every  one  knew 
that  Etta  had  left  her  husband,  that  he  had 
given  up  his  house  in  town,  and  that  he  had 
disappeared  altogether  from  human  view, 
the  stories  only  varying  as  to  the  account 
they  gave  of  the  place  of  Etta's  retreat,  and 
the  part  of  the  world  to  which  the  de- 
serted and  disconsolate  husband  had  be- 
taken himself. 

When  at  last  this  little  world  re-assembled, 
there  was  a  general  feeling  of  dishallucination 
and  disappointment.  The  quiet  of  a  coun- 
try house,  and  the  fresh  breezes  and  utter 
inaction  of  a  sea-side  watering-place,  give 
pleasant  scope  and  freedom  to  the  imagina- 
tion, when  the  tiresome  limitations  of  fact 
and  definite  knowledge  can  by  any  means  be 
avoided.  The  little  Monsell  world,  scattered, 
hadsmall  means  of  knowing ;  it  had,  therefore, 
the  better  opportunity  for  w^ild  imaginings. 
Etta  had  left  her  husband;  why?  That  a 
woman  should  leave  her  husband  merely 
because  she  disliked  him  was  not  suppos- 
able;  Etta  therefore  had   left  her  husband 
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either  because  she  liked  somebody  else,  or 
because  he  had  been  wicked  and  cruel  to 
her.  The  latter  hypothesis,  as  being  less 
exciting,  was  little  entertained ;  the  former 
must  be  the  reason,  people  said.  But  whom 
could  Etta  like  ?  There  was  but  one  person 
imaginable ;  it  must  be  Hartley  Leighton. 
There  had  been  something  between  these 
two  before  her  marriage,  and  not  many  days 
before  the  great  event,  Mr.  Monsell  had  open- 
ly insulted  Hartley.  The  thing  was  as  clear 
as  noon-day.  Etta  had  left  her  husband, 
and  had  gone  away  with  Hartley  Leighton. 
It  was  very  wicked  and  shocking,  but  it  was 
very  exciting,  and  the  Monsell  world  re-as- 
sembled with  a  keen  appetite  for  all  the  com- 
ment and  conversation  that  might  be  hoped 
for  from  this  great  and  melancholy  event. 

The  first  great  shock  that  the  Monsell 
world  received  was  in  the  re-appearance  of 
Hartley,  as  little  changed  as  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  after  a  three  months'  so- 
journ upon  the  Continent.  It  was  but  a 
shock,  however  ;  there  was  room  for  much 
mystery    and    romance   below    the   surface 
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of  this  fact,  and  Hartley  was  received 
with  a  manner,  not  altogether  cold  or 
repellant,  but  so  peculiar  that  it  mightily- 
puzzled  him.  The  next  shock  was  greater  ; 
Etta  was  with  her  mother,  it  was  told. 
"  I  don't  believe  it,"  says  one. 
"  But  it's  a  fact ;  I  saw  her  there." 
There  was  escape  from  utter  disap- 
pointment, however.  Etta  was  with  her 
mother  now^  for  she  had  perhaps  repented 
of  her  evil  ways  ;  but  that  Etta  had  been 
with  her  mother  the  whole  time  was  quite 
another  matter,  and  was  altogether  un- 
proven.  But,  alas,  facts  came  in ;  she  had 
been  seen  the  first  week,  and  the  second,  and 
every  week,  by  some  lagger  or  prisoner 
who  had  escaped  to  neither  country-house 
nor  sea-side  watering-place ;  and  so  bit  by 
bit  the  case  broke  down,  and  those  sweet 
souls  who  love  better  "  the  carrion  of  a 
murdered  reputation  than  the  incense  of  a 
fair  and  honoured  name,"  had  to  sit  and 
munch  their  dainty  teeth  upon  the  dried 
husks  of  the  gossip  of  a  London  set,  instead 
of  enjoying,  as  they  had  hoped   to  do,  the 
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full  flavour  of  a  ripe  and  fertile  scandal. 

The  story  was  still  flickering  in  its  socket 
when  Miss  Hazlitt  came  back,  and  a  young 
girl,  with  manners  simple  enough  for  a 
nursery,  made  allusion  to  it  in  conversation 
with  her.  Miss  Hazlitt's  answer  was  to  the 
point. 

"  Don't  you  be  a  fool,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
"  and  talk  of  what  you  know  nothing  about ; 
and,  above  all,  at  your  age,  don't  cultivate 
a  taste  for  nasty  stories,  for  it  sits  very  ill 
upon  you." 

The  young  lady  blushed  to  the  roots  of 
her  hair,  and  thanked  Miss  Hazlitt  a  good 
many  years  after  for  her  plainness.  Her 
disease  had  gone  no  deeper  than  her  tongue, 
and  Miss  Hazlitt's  cauterization  cured  it  for 
her. 

Miss  Hazlitt's  re-appearance  hastened  by 
a  few  days  the  final  collapse  of  the  Etta 
scandal,  and  everybody  imagined  that  they 
had  nothing  more  left  to  think  or  to  talk 
about.  Miss  Hazlitt,  however,  thought  other- 
wise. That  Hartley  and  Etta  had  not  gone 
off  together  she  knew,  and  would  have  ven- 
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tured  to  assert,  blindfold,  before  any  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  came  to  her  knowledge. 
But  that  Hartley  and  someone  else  had  not 
gone  off,  and,  in  a  fashion,  gone  oif  to- 
gether, she  was  by  no  means  so  sure.  Hart- 
ley had  left  town  suddenly,  and  before  her 
own  departure,  and  this  alone  was  sus- 
picious, after  Mr.  Monsell's  insult,  and  the 
studied  reserve  of  his  liberty  of  action  which 
had  characterized  his  last  words  to  her  upon 
the  subject.  Moreover,  she  had  heard  by 
accident  that  Mr.  Monsell  had  left  town  on 
that  same  day  that  Hartley  left ;  and  these 
two  facts  together  gave  her  much  food  for 
reflection.  Miss  Hazlitt's  reflection  bore 
fruit,  and  before  very  long  carried  her  to  a 
conclusion  which  for  once  precisely  matched 
the  facts  as  they  were.  Hartley  and  Mr. 
Monsell  had  fought  a  duel — that  was  her 
conclusion  ;  and  though  the  reasons  that  she 
could  have  given  to  any  one  else  for  her 
opinion  would  probably  have  called  forth 
a  smile  at  her  expense,  she  had  small  doubt 
that  she  was  right. 

"  I  did  not  think  lie  would  have  gone  so 
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far,"  she  said ;  "  the  wife  owes  him  no  love, 
but  I  thought  he  half  pitied  her.  She  could 
spare  her  husband,  it  is  true  ;  but  I  should 
not  have  liked  to  be  the  one  to  try  to  liber- 
ate her,  were  I  in  his  place.  It  must  be  a 
wonderfully  hard  heart  under  that  soft  sur- 
face, I  am  afraid." 

It  was  a  few  days  after  this  that  Miss 
Hazlitt  met  Hartley  for  the  first  time  since 
her  return.  Spite  even  of  herself,  her  man- 
ner was  cool  to  him,  and  while  he  talked 
freely  about  his  travels,  and  asked  her  con- 
cerning her  doings  in  Scotland,  she  gave  him 
but  brief  answers  to  his  inquiries,  and  re- 
sponded very  little  to  the  interest  which  his 
own  doings  awakened  in  his  mind. 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  he,  at  last; 
"  I  don't  think  you  care  to  talk  to  me  to- 
night." 

"  I  am  thinking,"  said  she, 

"  What  about,  I  wonder  ?" 

"  Do  you  care  to  know  ?  I  will  tell  you 
if  you  like," 

"  Tell  me.     I  do  care." 

She  looked  up  at  him  quietly  for  a  few 
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moments,  and  then  she  said,  "  You  have 
been  fightmg  a  duel  with  Mr.  Monsell." 

His  face  grew  pale  and  red  in  a  second. 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  he  said, 
sharply ;   "  how  dare  you  say  such  a  thing  ?" 

"  I  know  it ;  and  I  dare  say  it,  because  I 
know  it." 

"  I  believe  you  are  a  witch,"  he  said. 

She  smiled.  '*  Perhaps,"  she  said  ;  "  but 
how  could  you  do  such  a  thing  ?" 

'^  It  was  his  act,  not  mine,"  he  said,  ex- 
citedly. 

"  How  can  you  say  so  ?  Such  a  petty 
affront  as  he  offered  you,  gave  you  no  justi- 
fication for  so  extreme  an  act,  he  being  who 
he  is,  above  all." 

*'  It  was  his  act,  not  mine,  I  tell  you." 

"I  do  not  understand.  Will  you  tell  me 
all  the  circumstances  ?" 

"  Will  you  keep  my  confidence  if  I  do  ?" 

"  If  you  tell  me  the  whole  truth,  I  will ; 
if  not,  I  will  do  as  I  please,  for  I  learned  the 
one  great  fact  without  you." 

"  The  whole  truth  is  this,"  said  Hartley  ; 
*'  I  have  nothing  to  wish  to  hide  but  the  one 
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fact  that  you  know."  Then  he  told  her  the 
whole  story  as  it  happened,  finishing  with, 
"  And  now,  was  the  act  not  his,  as  I  told 
you  ?" 

"  In  a  manner,  yes ;  but  your  letter  was 
very  insolent." 

^'  His  affront  was  very  insolent." 

"  His  affront  was  passionate  rather  than 
insolent,  and  he  being  who  he  was,  you  could 
have  afforded  to  be  more  generous,  I  think.'' 

"You  thmk  so?     I  do  not." 

*'  Well !  I  am  glad  at  least  that  the  more 
extreme  act  was  not  yours.  But  I  should 
be  sorry  to  be  hated  by  any  two  persons  as 
much  as  those  two  must  hate  you." 

Miss  Hazlitt's  manner  was  graver,  not  to 
say  more  solemn  than  Hartley  had  ever 
known  it,  and  he  liked  it  not  at  all.  It  filled 
him  with  unquiet  thoughts  and  vague  fears, 
and,  with  the  fact  that  his  duel  with  Mr.  Mon- 
sell  was  known,  at  least  to  her,  it  sent  him 
home  to  a  night  of  disturbed  rest,  and  dreams 
in  which  loss  and  shame  and  ruin,  under  a 
score  of  grotesque  forms,  played  havoc  with 
all  his  fair  visions  of  the  future,  and  a  life  in 
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which,  fed  by  a  constant  stream  of  gold  from 
the  Walcote  Mine,  he  might  move  on,  finding 
pleasure  come  at  his  beck,  and  hearts  like 
daisies  offer  themselves,  wherever  he  turned, 
to  his  royal  and  gracious  tread. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  Monsell  tragedy,  aud  Hartley's  part 
in  it,  were  a  good  deal  upon  Miss  Haz- 
litt's  mind.  The  Monsell  comedy  was  the 
expression  she  had  once  been  inclined  to 
use ;  but  the  colours  of  the  play  had  deep- 
ened, and  for  this  and  some  other  reasons 
not  yet  apparent  she  could  think  of  it  as  a 
comedy  no  longer. 

Among  the  friends  upon  whom,  all  through 
her  absence  in  Scotland,  Miss  Hazlitt  had  de- 
signed soonest  of  all  after  her  return  to  call, 
was  Beata  ;  and  the  connexion  of  Beata  with 
the  persons  who  at  present  engaged  so  much 
of  her  thought,  did  not  tend  to  weaken  her 
disposition  to  fulfil  the  intention  she  had 
formed.  She  called,  therefore,  and,  for  a 
wonder,  found  her  out.  The  next  day  she 
wrote  a  note,  which  ran  as  follows  : — 
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"My  dear  Miss  Spenser, 

"  I  learned  last  night 
that  you  do  go  out,  and  immediately  I  put 
in  my  claim.  I  have  been  to  see  you  several 
times,  and  you  have  never  returned  my  gra- 
ciousness.  Now  you  must  come,  or  I  will 
be  offended,  and  will  honour  you  with  my 
presence  no  more.  Lest  this  threat  should 
have  less  effect  upon  you  than  it  ought  to 
have,  I  will  add  that  it  is  your  duty  to  come, 
for  you  do  me  more  good  than  any  one  else 
in  the  world,  and  I  am  one  who  needs  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  good  done  to  her. 
"  Ever  yours, 

"  Helen  Hazlitt." 

Beata's  outing  had  been  but  to  Geoffrey. 
She  had  never  spent  an  evening  in  visiting 
since  first  she  came  to  London  ;  and  she  was 
strongly  disinclined  to  break  through  a  rule 
so  congenial  to  her  feelings  and  so  long 
maintained.  She  wrote  a  note  to  Miss  Haz- 
litt  to  say  as  much,  and  to  beg  her  nevertheless 
to  abstain  from  the  execution  of  her  threat. 
When,  however,  she  had  written  her  note  she 
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could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  send  it,  and 
at  last,  moved  by  an  impulse  she  did  not 
herself  understand,  she  wrote  another,  say- 
ing that  she  would  come,  and  naming  the 
next  Saturday  as  most  suitable  to  her  con- 
venience. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  accordingly, 
she  went,  leaving  Aileen  in  charge  of  Geof- 
frey, who  promised  to  stay  with  her  until 
her  bed-time  should  come.  Miss  Hazlitt 
received  her  very  warmly. 

"  This  is  my  own  particular  room,"  she 
said ;  "we  shall  be  snugger  here,  I  think. 
Mamma  sees  no  friends,  you  know,  except 
her  very  oldest." 

The  room  was  a  large  small  room,  hand- 
somely furnished,  with  a  good  many  books 
in  it,  and  a  writing-table,  and  two  or  three 
luxurious  easy-chairs.  On  another  table, 
brought  in  for  the  purpose,  a  dainty  meal 
was  laid. 

"I  knew  your  weakness  for  tea,"  Miss 
Hazlitt  said,  "  so  I  dined  early  to-day — a 
thing  which  I  am  always  very  glad  to  find 
an  excuse  for  doing." 
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"  You  don't  work  hard  enough  to  under- 
stand the  full  luxury  of  tea,"  said  Beata. 

'*  No,  I  suppose  not ;  I  feel  that  there  are 
drawbacks  to  a  lazy  life." 

They  began  their  meal.  Miss  Hazlitt  had 
a  good  appetite,  but  she  had  a  quick  eye  for 
her  guest's  plate  none  the  less,  and  she  kept 
her  so  well  employed  with  one  tempting 
morsel  after  another,  that  Beata  had  at  last 
to  protest  that  she  would  leave  the  house  if 
she  were  not  suffered  to  remain  in  peace. 
Miss  Hazlitt  understood  the  art  of  comfort 
exceedingly  well,  and  Beata  did  not  even 
regret  the  quiet  of  her  own  tea-table  at 
home. 

During  their  meal  they  chatted  chiefly 
about  Miss  Hazlitt's  time  in  Scotland  ;  but 
afterwards  their  talk  grew  graver,  and  turn- 
ed upon  Beata's  school-work,  and  Geoffrey's 
books,  and  thoughts  that  those  books  awak- 
ened, and  life,  and  marriage,  and  such  things. 

"  The  longer  I  live,"  said  Miss  Hazlitt, 
"  the  more  tremendous  does  the  risk  of  mar- 
riage appear  to  me  to  be.  I  have  a  friend 
who  says  that  a  man  who  marries  must  be  a 
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brave  man  or  a  fool.  I  tbink  his  words 
would  be  true  of  a  woman,  too,  don't  you?" 

*'  Yes ;  I  suppose  every  great  thing  is  in 
its  way  tremendous.  The  only  perfectly 
safe  way  of  spending  one's  life  would  be  to 
sleep  from  the  moment  of  one's  birth  to  the 
moment  of  one's  death." 

Miss  Hazlitt  laughed.  "  No  doubt,"  she 
said ;  "but  I  am  more  and  more  inclined  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  life  to  the  lowest  possible 
amount." 

"  It  would  be  a  poor  rule,"  said  Beata, 
"  and  the  quality  of  your  life  would  be  apt 
to  fall  with  the  amount  of  your  risks,  I 
think." 

Miss  Hazlitt  pondered.  "  I  don't  know," 
she  said.  "  I  have  been  thinking  a  good 
deal  lately  about  two  people  whose  lives 
would  certainly  not  have  been  worse  had 
they  risked  less." 

"Who  are  they?"  said  Beata.  "Do  I 
know  them  ?" 

"  You  know  something  of  one  of  them,  I 
think.  Etta  Moncton  she  was — Mrs.  Monsell 
she  is  now — or  was,  I  ought  almost  to  say." 
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Beata's  heart  quickened  a  little.  "  Why 
should  you  say  '  was  '  a  second  time  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  Because  Mrs.  Monsell  has  left  her  hus- 
band, and  gone  back  to  her  mother's  house." 

Beata's  heart  laboured  so,  that  she  could 
hardly  speak.  "  Do  you  know  why  she  has 
left  her  husband  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Not  rightly.  It  was  a  wretched  mar- 
riage from  the  first,  I  think.  He  was  a 
weak,  good-natured  man,  desperately  in 
love  with  her ;  while  she  did  not  care  a  fig 
for  him,  but  married  him  for  his  money,  or 
for  some  reason  still  worse  than  that." 

"  And  you  do  not  know  why  she  has  left 
her  husband?"  Beata  said,  trembling  lest 
some  worse  thing  should  fall  upon  her  ears. 

"  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  know,  though  I 
am  acquainted  with  a  good  many  circum- 
stances that  point  in  the  same  direction." 

Beata  wanted  to  ask  more,  for  her  heart 
was  full  of  vague  fears,  and  her  fears  almost 
overcame  her  deep  reluctance  to  speak  of  a 
subject  so  sadly  solemn  to  her  mind.  But 
in  the  end  her  reluctance  conquered,  and 
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saying  only,  "It  is  very  sad — I  am  very 
sorry,"  she  held  her  peace. 

Miss  Hazlitt  had  asked  Beata  to  tea  for 
the  pleasure  of  having  her,  and  with  no  ul- 
terior purpose  whatever  in  her  mind.  In 
speaking  of  Etta,  she  had  followed  merely 
an  impulse  to  bring  forward  an  illustration 
appropriate  to  the  matter  of  their  conversa- 
tion. For  her  impulsiveness,  however,  she 
paid  a  full  price,  for  from  this  point  the  plea- 
sure of  her  evening  was  over.  Henceforth  the 
burden  of  the  talk  lay  upon  her  hands,  and 
Beata  but  answered  with  briefest  replies, 
and  half- absently,  the  remarks  which  she 
made. 

As  soon  as,  with  any  courtesy  she  could, 
Beata  went  home.  When  she  was  gone, 
Miss  Hazlitt  fell  into  deep  thought.  What 
were  the  facts  about  this  girl,  she  wondered. 
Etta  had,  in  the  old  time,  been  in  some  sort 
her  rival.  She  did  not,  however,  seem  to 
nurse  any  jealousy  of  Etta,  or  to  feel  any- 
thing but  the  sincerest  sorrow  for  her  faults 
or  misfortunes.  From  her  manner  you 
would  never  have  inferred  any  such  history 
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as  the  past  contained.      There  seemed  no 
self  in  her  regrets  or  her  sadness. 

"She  is  a  good  woman,"  said  Miss  Hazlitt, 
"  whatever  her  story  may  be,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  that  I  pained  her  to-night." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BEATA  went  home  full  of  the  most  pain- 
ful thoughts.     What  Miss  Hazlitt  had 

said,  and  what  her  words  had  half  implied, 
made  up  a  picture  of  the  most  distressing  kind. 
Of  Etta's  marriage  she  had  known  soon 
after  it  had  happened ;  and  though  the 
quickness  of  it,  and  the  fact  that  her  husband 
was  rich,  suggested  grave  fears  of  the  quali- 
ty of  the  marriage,  yet  these  were  but  fears, 
and  no  one  could  know  Etta's  heart,  and  it 
might  be  that  in  this  life  would  be  found 
the  healing  of  the  wounds  that  Hartley's 
fickleness  had  inflicted.  Thus  Beata  hoped 
at  the  time,  and  since  that  time  she  had 
heard  nothing  of  Etta  or  her  doings. 

In  Miss  Hazlitt's  words  the  whole  story 
of  the  intervening  time  was  implied.  The 
marriage  had  been  a  false  one,  it  was  clear ; 
and  Etta's  wounds,  instead  of  being  healed 
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by  it,  were  turned  into  cankered  sores.  It 
mis^ht  be  somewhat  Mr.  Monsell's  fault  that 
this  had  come  to  pass,  and  it  might  be  Etta's 
— this  she  could  not  tell ;  but  the  one  per- 
son whose  fault  it  certainly  was,  was  Hart- 
ley. There  could  have  been  no  cankered 
wounds  in  Etta's  heart  if  there  had  been  no 
wounds  at  all,  and  the  wounds  Avere  of 
Hartley's  giving.  So  much  blame  for  a  sad 
certainty  he  had.  Was  this  the  end  of  his 
blame  ?  The  doubt  whether  it  was  the  end 
or  not — raised,  but  not  answered,  by  Miss 
Hazlitt's  words — this  it  was  that  filled  Beata 
with  new  and  torturing  pain.  If  to  his  old 
weakness  Hartley  liad  added  some  new 
transgression  against  Etta,  if  his  acts  or  in- 
fluence had  marred  the  chance  of  the  heal- 
ing of  tlie  old  wounds,  and  had  a  second 
time  spoiled  Etta's  life,  and  made  her  the 
spoiler  of  another's,  what  should  she  do  ? 
By  the  might  of  her  love  Beata  had  taken 
upon  herself  tlie  burden  of  Hartley's  sins, 
and  Etta's  fate  lay  upon  her  heart  with  a 
weight  as  of  a  responsibility  due  to  her  own 
sins  and  their  fruits  in  the  past, 
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What  should  she  do?  If  the  sins  had 
been  really  her  own,  and  God  had  given  her 
the  grace  of  repentance,  what  would  she 
have  done  ?  One  thing  only  she  could  have 
done.  She  must  have  gone  to  Etta,  and, 
confessing  her  evil  deeds,  she  must  have 
craved  her  forgiveness,  and  besought  her 
above  all  tilings  not  to  let  her  offences  bear 
the  fruit  of  new  sin  in  her  heart  and  life. 
This  she  must  have  done  had  the  sins  been 
hers.  But  were  not  Hartley's  sins  hers  by  the 
might  of  her  love  ? — and  if  in  Hartley  were 
not  brought  forth  the  fruits  of  repentance, 
must  not  she,  after  the  measure  of  the  grace 
given  her,  repent  for  him,  and  stand  between 
him  and  the  fruit  of  his  sins  ?  It  must  be 
even  so.  She  would  go  to  Etta — penitently, 
as  representing  Hartley;  lovingly,  in  that  they 
had  loved  and  suffered  together — and  it 
miglit  be  that  God  and  Etta  would  accept 
her  in  Hartley's  stead,  and  that  the  fruits  of 
his  offences  might  yet  be  cancelled  and 
stayed. 

So  Beata  resolved,  and  on  the  next  Satur- 
day she  went.       She  sent  in  no  name,  but 
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told  the  servant  to  say  simply  that  a  lady 
wished  to  see  Mrs.  Monsell.  Etta  had 
grown  somewhat  accustomed  to  her  new 
position,  and  was  less  chary  of  seeing  visitors 
than  at  first  she  had  been  ;  so  she  suffered 
Beata  to  be  shown  in  to  her.  Etta  sat  by 
the  window  in  an  easy-chair,  and  looked 
round  as  her  visitor  entered. 

"  T  am  Beata  Spenser,"  Beata  said. 

"  Indeed!"  said  Etta;  "  then  I  do  not  know 
what  you  can  want  here." 

^'  I  have  come  because  I  heard  that  you 
were  in  great  sorrow." 

"  Who  told  you  that  I  was  in  great  sor- 
row ?  And  what  reason  is  tliat  for  your  com- 
ing, even  if  it  were  true  ?  " 

''  Because  we  have  suffered  together  a  long 
time  ago,"  Beata  said  ;  "  and  such  fellowship 
can  never  be  broken." 

''That  long  time  ago  of  which  you  speak 
is  a  time  that  I  have  no  wish  to  remember." 

"Nor  I,  for  the  pain  of  it ;  I  would  to  God 
that  you  could  forget  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  tliiuk  that 
I  remember  it  ?  " 
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"  I  mean  no  harm.  I  hope  you  will  bear 
with  me,  and  let  us  talk  quietly  together  for 
a  little.  I  have  had  none  but  kind  thoughts 
of  you  since  first  I  heard  your  name." 

"  I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  why  we 
should  talk  together." 

''I  will  not  force  myself  upon  you,  of 
course ;  but  I  think  there  is  reason.  There 
are  things  upon  my  heart  to  say.  Do  let  me 
stay  with  you,  please." 

Beata's  manner  pleaded  more  than  her 
words,  and  there  had  been  workings  in  the 
heart  of  Etta  since  her  husband's  departure 
that  helped  her,  so  Etta,  yielding  not,  yet  left 
off  her  active  resistance,  and  sat  looking  at 
Beata  while  Beata  spoke. 

^'For  many  years  I  was  sister  to  Hartley 
Leighton " 

"  Be  quiet,"  Etta  broke  in ;  "  how  dare 
you  speak  to  me  of  that  man  ?  I  will  not 
hear  you  if  you  go  on." 

"  The  pain  is  not  less  to  me,"  Beata  said  ; 
"  and  I  will  not  say  anything  to  hurt  you. 
Let  me  have  my  way,  please." 
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Etta  sat  with  a  dogged  look  on  her  face, 
and  Beata  ventured  once  more. 

"  For  many  years  I  was  his  sister,  and 
then  he  told  me  that  he  loved  me,  and  I 
found  that  I  loved  him  with  all  my  heart. 
He  came  to  London  and  saw  you,  and,  not 
quite  meaning  to  do  so,  I  think,  made  you 
love  him  so  that  you  ought  to  have  been  his 
wife.  Then  he  came  back  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  be  his  wife.  But  I  knew  of  you,  and 
how  he  had  made  you  love  him,  so  I  could 
not  give  myself  to  him,  though  it  broke  my 
heart  nearly  to  lose  him." 

"  More  fool  you,  then,"  said  Etta.  "  A 
broken  heart,  indeed !  Perhaps  you  do  not 
know  that  he  came  straight  back  and  asked 
me  to  be  his  wife." 

*'Yes,  I  know  it." 

"  And  the  knowledge  healed  your  heart, 
I  should  think." 

"  Indeed,  no ;  but  went  more  near  to 
breaking;  it  than  ever." 

"  You  are  weaker  than  I  thought  you, 
then,"  said  Etta. 
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"  Was  it  weakness  ?  I  think  it  was  faith- 
fulness. Loving  him  so,  I  must  needs  be 
grieved  if  he  acted  unworthily,  and  I  w^as 
very  sorry  for  you,  too." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Etta, 
coldly. 

"  Do  not  you  ?  You  will  if  you  think  of 
it.  Loving  him,  I  naturally  longed  to  be 
with  him  ;  but  much  more  I  longed  to  see 
him  good  and  happy.  I  would  not  have 
been  jealous  of  you  if,  in  all  honour  to  him- 
self and  to  you,  he  could  have  taken  you  as 
his  wife,  and  been  good  and  happy  with 
you." 

''  Those  are  heroics,  and  I  don't  under- 
stand you,  I  tell  you.  If  I  loved  a  man,  I 
would  wish  that  he  should  love  me.  If  he 
did  not  love  me,  I  would  try  and  bear  it. 
But  if  he  deceived  me,  I  would  hate  him." 

"  Do  you  hate  Hartley,  then  ?" 

"  Do  I  hate  Hartley  ?"  Etta  laughed  scorn- 
fully ;  "  I  should  tliink  that  I  hate  him  from 
the  bottom  of  my  lieart." 

"  Do  you  ?"  said  Beata,  wonderingly ; 
"  why,  then,  have  you  left  your  husband  ?" 
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^'Why  have  I  left  my  husband?"  Etta 
said,  with  deeper  scorn ;  "  did  you  think  I 
left  my  husband  from  love  of  that  traitor?" 

"  I  didn't  know,  and  I  meant  no  ill.  I 
do  not  understand  such  things,  but  I  thought 
that  perhaps  the  old  love  would  not  let  the 
new  love  grow." 

"  You  thouglit  that,  did  you  ?  Say  rather 
that  the  old  hate  will  not  let  the  new  love 
grow,  and  you  will  be  nearer  the  truth." 

"  Why  not  cast  out  the  old  hate,  then  ?" 
said  Beata,  pityingly;  "the  love  is  so  much 
better  ;  and  your  husband  is  a  good  man,  is 
not  he  ?" 

'•  We  will  not  speak  of  my  husband,"  Etta 
said,  sullenly. 

"  Why  not  ?  You  cannot  know  all  that 
is  in  my  heart,  nor  how  great  a  kindness  it 
will  be  to  me  if  you  will  let  me  into  your 
sympathy.  As  long  as  you  are  unhappy,  my 
pain  is  doubled.  Hartley  said  bitter  things 
to  me  the  day  we  parted,  and  I  cannot  help 
feeling  as  if  his  blood  were  upon  my  head, 
and  his  sins  were  mine.  I  feel  to  be  guilty 
of  your  misery.     Do  forgive    him,  for  my 
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sake,  and  let  the  hate  pass  away,  and  turn 
your  heart  to  your  husband,  for  he  is  a  good 
man,  and  I  know  that  you  could  love  him 

yet.*' 

Etta  was  moved ;  it  was  as  if  the  plead- 
ings of  her  husband  were  renewed  upon  a 
still  tenderer  tongue. 

"  I  had  more  to  forgive  than  you  had," 
Beata  went  on;  'Mie  had  been  my  friend 
and  brother  from  our  childhood,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  loved  me  before  ever  he 
saw  you.  Yet  I  could  not  hate  him.  He 
did  not  mean  wickedness,  though  he  was 
so  very  weak.  And  are  not  we  all  very 
weak,  dear?'*  she  said,  putting  her  hand 
upon  Etta's. 

The  tears  dimmed  Etta's  eyes.  ^'  Don't," 
she  said ;  "I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it. 
Go  away,  and  leave  me  in  peace.  It  is  too 
late  to  do  any  good  now." 

"  It  is  never  too  late.  Will  you  tell  me 
why  you  left  your  husband  ?" 

"How  could  I  help  leaving  him?"  Etta 
said,  passionately  ;  "I  was  growing  to  hate 
him  as  much  as  the  other,  though  he  never 
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did  an  unkind  thing  to  me.  Every  look 
and  tone  of  him  irritated  me :  and  I  felt 
sometimes  that  I  could  kill  him  almost. 
How  could  I  help  leaving  him  ?" 

"Poor  girl,  it  was  very  bad  for  you.  It 
was  the  old  hate  that  poisoned  your  mind, 
so  that  you  could  not  love  your  husband, 
though  he  was  good  to  you.  Did  you  ever 
pray  to  God  against  the  hate,  dear  ?" 

"  Pray  to  God  against  the  hate !  How 
could  I  do  that  ?" 

"Why  not?" 

"  How  could  anyone  hate  and  pray  to  God 
against  it?" 

"They  could,  1  think;  but  not  for  long. 
He  would  not  let  anyone  hate  long  who 
prayed  to  Him  against  it." 

"  But  if  you  hate,  you  loant  to  hate." 

"  Yes  ;  but  if  you  can  only  manage  to 
pray,  you  won't  want  to  hate  then,  or  for 
long ;  and  it  is  a  blessed  deliverance,  dear." 

Etta  fell  into  deep  and  painful  thought, 
and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  sat  as 
though  no  one  were  near  her.  At  last  the 
truth  stood  revealed  to  her  that,  in  hating 
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Hartley  and  nursing  her  hate,  she  put  away 
God,  and  shut  herself  out  from  the  whole 
world  of  love  and  prayer.  Hitherto  she 
had  told  herself  that  she  hated  Hartley, 
that  he  deserved  her  hate,  and  that,  there- 
fore, she  would  continue  to  hate  hiin.  So 
it  came  to  pass  that  she  hated  him  more  and 
more,  and  the  founts  of  her  spiritual  life  were 
wholly  dried  up.  Beata's  words  about  prayer 
had  revealed  her  to  herself,  and  now  she 
had  to  decide,  not  whether  Hartley  deserved 
her  hate  or  not,  but  whether  she  would 
choose  as  her  portion  hate  or  God.  The 
battle  was  a  hard  one  ;  the  hate  and  the 
love  of  it  had  struck  deep  roots,  and  God, 
through  three  years  of  absence,  had  grown 
very  strange  to  her.  The  battle  was  a  hard 
one,  and  the  old  sin  would  have  conquered, 
but  that  God,  who  through  all  the  farness 
and  strangeness  with  which  our  sin  en- 
velops Him,  is  very  near  unto  every  one  of 
us,  shone  in  throusjh  the  chink  which  Beata's 
words  had  made  in  the  closed  walls  of  Etta's 
heart ;  and,  in  His  blessed  illumining,  became 
as  life  to  the  torpid  spirit,  enfeebled  through 
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SO  long  a  time  of  willing  obedience  to  sin. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Etta  looked 
up  and  saw  Beata. 

"  Please  go  now,"  she  said  ;  "I  cannot 
talk  any  more." 

"May  I  come  again?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  not  yet.  It  is  all  so  very 
hard.     Come  in  a  few  days." 

"  I  will  come  next  Saturday,"  Beata  said. 

Beata  went  home,  having^  said  to  Etta 
very  few  of  the  things  that  it  had  been  in 
her  heart  to  say ;  but  she  had  uttered  God's 
message,  which  was  better.  That  night  she 
prayed  with  all  her  soul  for  both  Etta  and 
Hartley,  and  could  they  but  have  prayed 
with  half  the  fervour,  the  salvation  of  their 
souls,  that  is  the  redemption  of  their  hearts 
from  the  love  of  sin  and  self,  would  have 
been  accomplished. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BEATA  was  far  enough  from  having 
taken  up  the  burden  of  Etta's  sin  and 
sorrow  through  any  want,  on  her  part,  of 
a  load  to  carry.  With  work,  as  with  all 
things,  it  seems  to  hold  that  to  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given  more  abundantly ;  and 
no  one  is  so  free  a  volunteer  in  the  service 
of  others  as  he  in  whose  hands  the  Master  of 
the  Vineyard  has  placed  more  personal  work 
than  he  very  well  knows  how  to  manage. 

Beata's  chief  load  at  this  time  was  the  deep 
sadness  of  her  brother  Geoffrey.  Since  the 
news  had  reached  him,  three  months  ago,  of 
the  death  of  his  child,  no  word  or  token  of 
any  sort  had  come  to  Geoffrey  from  any  one 
belonging  to  her.  When  a  month  had  pass- 
ed after  their  receipt  of  the  letter  of  the 
post-master  of  Genoa,  and  still  no   answer 
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came  to  Beata  from  Mary,  Beata  wanted  to 
write  again. 

^'  Some  strange  combination  of  accidents 
may  have  happened,"  she  said  ;  "  and  letters 
both  ways  may  have  miscarried." 
.  But  Geoffrey  forbade  her. 

"  It  is  no  accident,"  he  said ;  "and  even  if 
it  were,  I  cannot  bear  the  suspense  of  an- 
other waiting-time.     We  will  sit  still." 

But  the  sitting  still  was  sad  work,  for  it 
was  a  veritable  sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death.  The  early  sadness  of 
Geoffrey's  life  had  been  full  of  the  lighten- 
ing of  the  sense  of  God  ;  the  later  sadness  of 
the  first  parting  from  his  child  had  had  more 
bitterness  in  it,  for  his  child  was  a  sharer  in 
his  sorrow,  and  the  sorrow  of  both  was  the 
needless  fruit  of  the  low-hearted  worldliness 
of  another  ;  yet  neither  did  this  sadness  shut 
out  God,  but  rather,  sometimes,  in  the  very 
thickness  of  it  God  seemed  most  near,  and 
there  were  not  many  times  when  he  could 
not  commit  his  cliild  to  the  tender  power  of 
the  All-Pitiful.  But  in  this  new  and  over- 
whelming sorrow  all  was  changed.     Death  is 
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of  God.  The  child  who,  he  thought,  had  been 
given  him  to  transfigure  his  life  into  happiness, 
and  to  carry  him  on  the  wings  of  grateful  love 
into  the  higher  service  of  God,  had  been  sud- 
denly taken  from  him,  as  if  the  blessed  gift 
of  God  had  been  but  a  mockery  to  him ; 
and  he  knew  not  how  she  died,  what  last 
words  or  thoughts  she  had  left  behind  to 
sanctify  his  sorrow,  or  whether  any  loving 
sympathy  remained  for  him  in  the  hearts  of 
those  to  Avhom  he  should  have  been  dear 
for  her  sake.  That  clear  light — that  mystic 
presence  of  his  blessed  child — which  had 
never  flickered  in  his  heart  through  months 
of  separation,  and  distance  vast  through  its 
vagueness,  had  suddenly  gone  out,  and  she 
who,  even  in  her  absence,  had  been  to  his 
imagination  the  most  real  being,  next  to 
God,  in  the  universe,  had  now  altogether 
disappeared  from  his  perception  ;  and  though 
he  groped  he  could  find  her  nowhere.  She 
was  not  dead,  simply,  to  him — death  could 
not  have  removed  her  blessed  presence  from 
his  heart — she  was  extinct ;  and  with  her  ex- 
tinction all  light  went  out,  and  hope  and  Im- 
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mortality  and  God  seemed  dim  and  far-off 
facts,  and  life  a  burden  and  a  mystery,  and 
the  grave  a  dark  portal  to  an  unknown  world 
of  fear  beyond. 

This  was  the  low  estate  into  which  poor 
Geoffrey  had  fallen  through  the  sudden 
shock  of  the  death  of  his  child,  and  the 
weird,  cruel  silence  that  followed  that 
shock.  He  did  not  talk  much  about  his 
grief;  he  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  men- 
tion of  his  darling's  name  ;  he  did  not  rave 
of  the  emptiness  of  life  and  the  sad  mystery 
of  being  ;  he  did  not  grow  disloyal  to  duty, 
or  curse  the  name  of  his  God  :  but  throudi 
all  his  silence  and  his  efforts  to  hold  on  to 
faith  and  right,  Beata  could  see  the  darkness 
that  had  fallen  upon  him,  and  how  hard  it 
was  to  him  to  carry  at  all  the  burden  of 
life.  He  was  as  loving  to  her  as  ever,  but 
there  was  no  comfort  in  his  love,  for  it 
seemed  the  gift  of  a  heart  that  itself  was 
dying  of  poverty  and  hunger.  He  worked 
still,  but  his  work  had  lost  all  its  satisfying 
and  consoling  power  ;  it  was  but  tlie  weary 
tread  of  the  soldier  wlio  means  to  die  at  his 
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post — no  longer  the  hopeful  raarch  of  one 
who  believes  that  there  is  a  battle  to  be 
won.  Beata's  heart  bled  for  this  most  dear 
friend  and  brother,  who  groaned  but  little 
for  himself,  but  who  seemed  to  be  dying 
slowly  before  her  eyes  from  inner  wounds 
that  no  physician's  skill  could  touch. 

All  this  time,  and  almost  pitifully,  as  it 
seemed  to  Beata,  Geoffrey's  name  was 
sounding  in  the  ears  of  thousands  with  a 
sweet  and  pleasant  sound.  When  the  news 
of  the  death  of  his  child  came  to  him,  his 
third  book  was  in  the  hands  of  his  pub- 
lishers, and  before  many  weeks  it  appeared 
in  a  large  edition.  After  a  week  or  two, 
the  reviews  began  to  appear,  and  almost 
each  morning  brought  a  copy  of  some  jour- 
nal or  other  which  his  publishers  sent  on  to 
him.  Many  of  these  Geoffrey  did  not  open  ; 
and  but  that  Beata  ivould  read  to  him  all 
that  was  said  in  his  praise,  he  would  not 
have  known  to  what  levels  his  fame  had 
risen.  All  round,  the  book  was  taken  as 
one  that  had  to  be  noticed,  and  to  be  care- 
fully considered  as  well ;  and  even  the  ad- 
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verse  reviews  paid  him  the  tribute  of  con- 
fessing him  a  writer  who  might  not  be 
scorned,  or  condemned  without  reason. 
For  the  most  part,  the  reviews  were  far 
from  adverse,  and  the  news  that  came  from 
his  publisher  showed  that  readers  were  of 
one  mind  with  critics  in  the  regard  in  which 
they  held  him.  His  new  book,  nearly 
everyone  thought,  had  more  than  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  his  former  works  ;  his  repu- 
tation was  established,  and  henceforth  he 
was  a  teacher  to  whom  men  would  feel 
themselves  in  large  measure  bound  to  listen. 
Yet  none  the  less  his  inner  wounds  bled, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  passing  away  from  the 
sight  of  her  who  loved  him  best  on  earth. 

Thus  matters  stood,  and  had  stood  for 
some  time,  when,  at  last,  the  light  began  to 
break.  Geoffrev  was  sittinG^  at  his  work  one 
morning,  when  the  woman  of  the  liouse, 
opening  his  door,  announced  a  lady  to  see 
him.  He  looked  up,  and  Mary  Gray  stood 
before  him.  He  did  not  speak  ;  she  seemed 
to  him  as  one  from  the  spirit-land,  and  it 
would  no  more  liave  surprised  him  liad  liis 

VOL.  III.  H 
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child  stood  beside  her.  She  walked  across 
the  room,  and  putting  her  hand  upon  his, 
she  said — 

"  I  have  come  to  see  you  at  last ;  it  has 
seemed  very  long  till  I  could  get  to  you." 

Her  touch  and  her  voice  recalled  him 
to  himself,  and  rising  from  his  seat  and 
saying,  "  Yes,  it  has  been  very  long  indeed," 
he  led  her  to  the  sofa,  and  sat  down  beside 
her. 

They  sat  looking  into  each  other's  faces, 
and  when  he  did  not  speak  to  her  again, 
she  put  her  hand  into  his. 

"  Why  did  you  not  write  to  me  ?"  he  said. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  said.  "I 
wrote  to  you  on  the  day  my  darling  went 
away,  and  waited  anxiously  to  hear  from 
you." 

"  I  had  no  letter.  I  learned  my  great 
loss  from  the  Times,  and  that  is  all  I  have 
ever  learned.  Beata  wrote  to  you,  but  no 
answer  came,  and  we  have  been  in  darkness 
ever  since." 

Mary  was  shocked  beyond  expression. 

"  I  not  only  wrote  to  you  on  that  day,"  she 
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said,  "  but  I  wrote  again,  and  a  third  time, 
and  though  I  wondered  that  I  got  no  letter 
in  return,  I  supposed  that  our  frequent 
movements  accounted  for  it,  and  that  your 
letters  were  not  sent  on." 

Geoffrey  shook  his  head.  ''  We  had  no 
one  of  your  letters,"  he  said. 

Mary  sat  thinking  for  some  minutes,  and 
her  face  darkened  more  and  more.  Then 
she  said, 

''  It  is  a  great  wickedness ;  I  did  not  think 
that  any  one  could  have  been  so  cruel." 

''  I  don't  understand." 

"  No.  It  is  a  long  and  bitter  story.  I 
have  doubted  greatly  whether  I  should  tell 
it  you,  and  I  don't  know  whether  you  could 
bear  it." 

''  Nothing  can  be  so  bad  to  bear  as  what 
I  have  borne  ;  I  would  rather  know  all," 
Geoffrey  said. 

"  I  think  it  is  right  to  tell  you  now.  I 
must  start  from  the  day  when  we  last  saw 
you.  After  that  day  we  remained  quiet  for 
a  fortnight,  and  though  for  the  first  few  days 
your  child  fretted  for  you  a  good  deal,  yet 

II  2 
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on  the  whole,  during  that  fortnight,  she  was 
very  happy.  The  joy  of  your  having  been, 
of  knowing  that  she  was  your  child  for  ever, 
and  that  some  day  she  should  come  to  you, 
filled  her  heart  so  as  to  shut  out  sorrow. 
Her  thoughts  were  full  of  you  every  mo- 
ment of  the  day,  and  her  heart  shaped  itself 
wholly  upon  yours.  I  think  that  no  one  was 
ever  loved  as  she  loved  you." 

Mary's  voice  was  still  and  low.  She  shed 
no  tears,  and  there  was  no  present  emo- 
tion in  her  words  ;  but  they  moved  Geoffrey 
more  than  the  most  passionate  utterances 
could  have  done,  and  they  told  of  emotion 
so  deep  and  unchanging  that  it  was  still  by 
its  very  fulness.  The  great  bitter  calm  of 
Geoffrey's  desolation  was  broken  up  by  this 
her  first  sentence,  and  his  child,  though  all 
for  pain  as  yet,  was  alive  to  him  once  more. 

''  We  went  on,  as  I  tell  you,  happily  for 
a  fortnight,  and  then  my  uncle  came  down 
to  arrange  about  our  plans,  for  we  were  to 
start  in  a  week.  I  saw  him  look  at  Elia 
the  first  time  she  came  into  the  room,  and  I 
trembled,  for  the  child's  face  was  so  changed 
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by  your  visit,  tliat  no  one  could  help  seeing 
that  some  great  good  thing  had  happened 
to  her.  He  said  nothing  at  the  time,  how- 
ever, but  afterwards  he  asked  the  dear  friend 
with  whom  we  were  staying  if  any  one  had 
been  to  see  us.  She  answered  him  that  ive 
were  the  persons  to  ask  about  our  visitors, 
and  presently  she  told  me  what  had  passed. 
I  feared,  then,  what  was  to  come,  but  I  did 
not  tell  my  darling ;  I  would  not  rob  her  of 
one  day  of  peace.  The  next  day,  when  we 
were  toi^ether,  our  uncle  came  into  the  room. 

*'  '  Well,  Elia,'  he  said,  looking  her  full  in 
the  face,  '  have  you  had  any  pleasant  visitors 
since  you  came  here  ?' 

"  Her  face  grew  as  pale  as  death,  as  she 
looked  up  and  saw  what  he  meant.  But 
she  never  faltered,  and  said  quickly,  as  brav- 
ing the  worst  at  once,  ^  Yes,  uncle ;  Mr. 
Leighton  has  been  to  see  me.' 

"  My  uncle's  face  scowled  upon  the  poor 
darling,  and  he  said, 

'^  '  Mr.  Leighton  has  been  to  see  you,  has 
he?  How  dare  you  have  him  or  suffer  him 
to  come  ?' 
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"  '  The  act  was  mine,'  I  said. 

"  '  Indeed  !  And  do  you  think  that  that 
mends  the  matter  ? '  he  said. 

"  '  I  don't  know.  I  only  tell  you  that  I 
did  what  EHa  would  never  have  done.  I 
sent  for  Mr.  Leighton.' 

"  '  And  may  I  ask  why  you  sent  for  Mr. 
Leighton?'  he  said,  with  a  sneer. 

"  '  Yes,  uncle,  I  will  tell  you.  Our  father 
is  away  from  us,  and  our  mother  is  dead. 
There  is  no  one  left  to  be  mother  and  father 
to  Elia  except  me.  If  I  had  not  sent  for 
Mr.  Leighton,  she  would  have  died ;  and  I 
could  not  let  my  darling  die  so.' 

"  '  You  say  rightly  that  your  father  is 
away,'  he  said  ;  '  had  he  not  been  so,  you 
would  not  have  dared  such  acts  as  this.' 

"  '  Had  he  not  been  so,  there  would  have 
been  no  need  for  such  acts  as  this,'  I  said. 

"  '  And  do  you  know  whom  your  father 
left  to  be  and  act  in  his  stead?' 

"  '  Yes,  uncle,  he  left  you  ;  and  I  liave 
tried  very  hard  to  obey  you.  for  his  sake. 
But  when  you  did  what  my  father  would 
never  have  done,  and  became  cruel  where 
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my  father  would  have  been  tender  and 
good,  then  I  could  not  obey  you,  and  I  think 
that  I  best  obeyed  my  father  in  disobeying 
vou.' 

"  ^  You  talk  freely,  Madam,'  he  said,  '  and 
seem  to  have  a  ready  justification  for  your 
rebellious  conduct.  And  now,  Elia,  since 
Mr.  Leighton  came  to  see  you,  you  will  per- 
haps tell  me  what  he  said.' 

"  My  darling's  face  flushed,  and  a  beauti- 
ful smile  flitted  past  her  mouth  as  she  an- 
swered, 

"  '  He  said  that  I  was  his  child  for  ever, 
and  that  some  day,  when  my  f\ither  comes 
home  to  give  us  his  consent,  I  shall  be  his 
wife.' 

*' '  Poor  child,'  said  ray  uncle;  '  you  are 
very  young,  and  I  blame  you  less  than  your 
sister,  who  should  have  known  better.  But 
suppose,  Elia,  that  your  father  should  never 
give  his  consent,  what  then  ?' 

"  '  My  father  would  not  be  so  cruel,'  she 
said. 

"  '  But  suppose  it  ?' 

"  '  I  don't  know,  uncle,  I  cannot  think  of 
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anything  so  terrible.  I  only  know  that  I 
am  his  child  and  his  wife  for  ever,  whatever 
happens.' 

"  '  Does   Mr.  Leighton    know  that   your 
father  is  rich,  Elia?' 

"  '  I  don't  know,  uncle.' 

"  '  Well,  now,  look  here,  my  child.  /  do 
know  that  Mr.  Leighton  knows  your  father  to 
be  rich,  for  it  is  a  fact  easy  to  be  known.  Mr. 
Leighton  himself,  you  know,  is  very  poor. 
I  know  something  of  life,  Elia,  and  I  know 
that  it  has  often  before  happened  that  poor 
men  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughters 
of  rich  ones.  If  Mr.  Leighton  were  suffered 
to  marry  you,  Elia,  his  fortune  would  be 
made,  and  he  knows  that,  and  that  is  why 
he  loves  you  so  much.  Trust  me,  my  child ; 
I  can  have  no  motive  in  this  matter  but  your 
good ;  and  I  tell  you  that  Mr.  Leighton  is  a 
schemer,  who  wants  to  make  his  fortune  by 
marrying  a  rich  pupil  whom  chance  has 
thrown  across  his  path.' 

"  As  my  uncle  spoke,  my  darling  sat  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  him,  the  colour  mounting 
to  her  face,  and  her  lip  quivering  so  that  I 
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could  scarcely  bear  to  see  her.  When  he 
had  finished,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
moving  forward  a  step,  and  fronting  him, 
she  said,  panting  out  her  words  through  the 
tumult  of  her  heart, 

"  'How  dare  you,  uncle,  to  say  such  dread- 
ful words  as  those  to  me  ?  You  do  not  be- 
lieve them,  I  know  ;  and  I  w^onder  that  you 
are  not  afraid  to  speak  so  of  one  who  is  so 
dear  to  God.  You  are  very  wicked,  uncle, 
and  you  shall  never  say  such  things  to  me 
again,  or  I  will  go  and  find  my  father,  or 
to  my  dear  master,  who  will  take  care  of  me 
till  my  father  comes  home.' 

"  The  solemnity  of  my  darling's  emotion 
abashed  my  uncle,  so  that  he  did  not  an- 
swer ;  and  when  she  had  stood  fronting  him, 
with  the  glow  upon  her  face,  for  a  moment, 
she  turned  and  left  the  room. 

'''"  I  remained.  I  did  not  want  this  dread- 
ful talk  to  have  to  be  renewed  to-morrow. 

'' '  You  have  brought  things  to  a  pretty 
pass,'  my  uncle  said. 

"  '  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  me  ?'  I 
asked. 
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"  ^  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  use  in 
saying,'  he  said.  '  Will  you  promise  me 
that  no  greater  folly  shall  take  place?  Will 
you  promise  that  no  correspondence  shall  be 
kept  up?' 

"  ^  There  is  no  need  to  promise,'  I  said. 
'  All  Avill  wait  till  my  father  comes  home, 
and  Elia  and  Mr.  Leighton  have  agreed  not 
to  write  to  each  other.' 

"  ^  You  promise  that  much,  then?' 

" '  I  promise  nothing.  1  tell  you  only 
what  is  settled.' 

"You  will  not  misunderstand.  We  had 
never  stood  up  against  our  uncle  in  this  way, 
but  he  had  driven  us  to  it,  and  now  I  would 
not  bind  myself  to  what  might  be  treason  to 
my  darling. 

"  For  the  rest  of  the  days  that  we  were 
in  England,  we  had  peace.  But  no  sooner 
had  we  got  abroad  than  a  constant  persecu- 
tion commenced.  All  the  letters  we  wrote 
and  all  we  received  were  examined.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  induce  us  to  promise, 
under  no  circumstances,  to  write  to  you. 
What  must  have  been  a  wholly  false  account 
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of  the  matter  was  written  to  ray  father, 
bringing  back,  presently,  an  angry  and  re- 
proachful letter  from  hira,  which  nearly 
broke  ray  darling's  heart.  Harshness  and 
persuasion  were  tried  by  turns  to  bring  my 
darling  to  proraise  to  give  you  up  ;  all  sorts 
of  poor  and  mean  suggestions  were  made 
about  you  and  your  motives  and  plans,  till 
my  darling  s  spirit  was  wearied  within  her, 
and  her  appetite  failed,  and  she  could  not 
sleep,  and  a  deep  sadness  settled  upon  her, 
and  constant  forebodings  haunted  her  the 
night  and  day  through.  You  do  not  want 
me  to  tell  you  that  her  love  for  you  never 
faltered  for  an  instant,  nor  her  resolve  to 
be  yours  only  for  ever ;  but  her  hope  of 
coming  to  you  in  this  life  grew  faint,  and 
her  heart  sank  within  her ;  and  so  when 
the  hot  weather  came,  and  a  very  sliglit 
attack  of  fever  caught  hold  of  her,  she 
yielded  to  it  at  once,  and  at  tlie  end  of 
four  days,  saying  only  '  I  ara  so  tired,'  she 
fell  asleep,  and  we  did  not  know  tliat  she 
was  gone." 

This  was  Mary's  sad  story   to  Geoffrey. 
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All  through  the  tellmg  of  it  her  voice  never 
rose,  and  her  manner  never  quickened  as  at 
the  impulse  of  a  fresh  emotion.  The  story 
was  so  old  to  her,  she  had  been  over  it  so 
constantly  in  her  own  heart,  the  sorrow  of 
it  had  become  so  inwoven  in  the  texture  of 
her  nature,  that  for  fresh  emotion  there  was 
no  room. 

Geoffrey  listened  through  it  all,  never 
once  interrupting  the  current  of  the  bitter 
tale.  His  indignant  sorrow  at  the  cruel 
persecutions  put  upon  his  child  and  her 
sister ;  his  loathing  of  the  uncle's  reptile 
meanness ;  his  exultation  at  the  holy  defi- 
ance of  his  most  meek  darlin^r  when  assault 
was  made  upon  her  love ;  his  pitiful  tender- 
ness at  her  sufferings ;  and  the  emptiness  of 
his  heart  as  lie  felt  that  all  this  most  gracious 
blessedness  had  gone  from  his  earth-life  for 
ever — all  these  moved  silently  through  his 
mind,  and  he  spoke  no  word  of  any  of  them. 
When  Mary  had  finished  her  story,  lie  said, 
"  Did  my  child  leave  any  message  for  me?" 
"  No  message  ;  but  much  else.  She  wrote 
her  own  heart-history  for  you,  as  the  months 
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went  on ;  and  as  her  hope  faded,  and  the 
fear  came  that  she  might  never  see  you 
again,  she  wrote  it  more  fully.  I  have  it 
for  you." 

"Thank  God!"  said  Geoffrey.  "Have 
you  it  now?"  putting  out  his  hand  trem- 
blingly for  it. 

"  Not  now.  AVe  came  on  more  quickly  ; 
our  luggage  is  to  follow.  You  shall  have 
it  as  soon  as  it  reaches  us.  I  have  written 
something  for  you,  too,  about  those  last 
days ;  and  there  are  other  things  I  shall 
send  you." 

"  Thank  God !"  said  Geoffrey  again. 

"  You  understand  that  I  have  never  been 
forgetful  of  you  ?" 

"  I  understand  now.  I  never  really 
doubted,  I  tliink ;  but  those  days  were  very 
dark." 

"  They  must  have  been,  indeed.  I  am 
afraid  there  is  no  question  as  to  why  my 
letters  never  reached  you.  I  gave  them  to 
a  servant  whom  I  thouglit  I  could  trust." 

"  There  is  no  question.  Wliere  are  you 
staying  now  ?" 
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Mary  told  him.  "  But  why  do  you  ask  ?" 
she  said. 

"  It  does  not  matter  to  tell  you.  Will 
your  uncle  know  that  you  have  been  here  ?" 

"  I  have  not  told  him  yet,  but  I  shall  do 
so.." 

''  You  will  come  to  me  again?" 

"  I  hope  so.  I  think  I  can  promise  that 
I  will  come  to  you  once  aojain.  at  all  events, 
though,  when  my  uncle  knows  of  tliis  visit, 
I  may  have  a  hard  battle  to  fight." 

''  I  am  very  sorry ;  God  will  bless  you 
for  your  goodness  to  our  darling  and  to 
me.  I  must  see  you  later,  when  my  heart 
has  grown  calm  enough  to  thank  you  ;  and 
you  will  bring  me  the  things  you  have  for 
me  ? 

•'  I  think  it  is  sure,"  she  said. 

Then  she  rose  to  go,  and  Geoffrey  did 
not  attempt  to  detain  her.  He  had  had  as 
much  as  he  could  bear  for  one  day.  Only, 
as  she  was  leaving,  he  said  to  her, 

"  Will  you  go  and  tell  Beata  all  about  it 
for  me  ?  She  must  know,  but  I  should  be 
thankful  not  to  have  the  telling  to  do.    Tell 
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her,  too,  that  I  shall  not  see  her  to-day." 
Mary  promised  to  go  at  once,  for  it  was 
now  near  Beata's  dinner  hour  ;  and  then, 
with  a  ^'  God  comfort  you !"  to  Geoffrey,  to 
which  he  added,  "  And  bless  you  !"  she  left 
him. 

Strongest,  for  the  time,  of  all  the  emo- 
tions which  Mary's  story  had  awakened  in 
Geoffrey's  heart  was  his  indignation  at  the 
most  unrighteous  persecution  which  had  been 
put  upon  his  child,  which  had  driven  her  to 
the  grave,  and  which  had  doomed  his  life  to 
sorrow  till  his  death-day.  When  Mary  had 
left  him,  and  he  remained  alone  to  think,  this 
indignation  grew  more  and  more,  and  pos- 
sessed his  soul.  It  was  not  anger  nor  hate, 
much  less  was  it  a  desire  for  revenue,  but  it 
was  a  loud  crying  out  of  his  heart  that  such 
things  should  be  done — an  abhorrent  pro- 
test of  his  soul  against  such  as  dared  to  do 
them.  For  the  time  his  love  and  his  grief, 
his  pitiful  tenderness  for  his  child,  and  his 
sense  of  his  own  doom  of  loneliness  till  death 
— all  were  swallowed  up  in  this  one  indig- 
nant cry ;  and  before  he  went  to  his  bed,  the 
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thought  which  had  flashed  across  him  in  his 
conversation  with  Mary  became  a  strong 
purpose  and  resolve,  and  upon  this  resolve 
he  rested  till  the  mornino;  broke. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

WHEN  the  morning  came,  Geoffrey 
arose  with  his  resolve  unshaken  in 
his  mind,  and  as  soon  as  the  hour  was  late 
enough  at  all  to  permit  it,  he  set  off  for  the 
address  which  Mary  had  given  him.  Mr. 
Brownlow  was  at  breakfast,  the  servant  told 
him. 

*'Then  show  me  into  his  study,"  Geoffrey 
said,  "  and  as  soon  as  breakfast  is  over,  tell 
him  that  a  gentleman  is  waiting  to  see  him." 

The  servant,  awed  by  a  manner  as  unlike 
the  ordinary  manner  of  him  who  used  it  as 
it  well  could  have  been,  obeyed  the  com- 
mand ;  and  Geoffrey  sat  awaiting,  as  well  as 
he  could,  the  moment  upon  which  the  pos- 
sibility of  calm  in  his  heart  seemed  now  to 
depend. 

The  servant  neglected  to  catch  Mr.  Brown- 
low  as  he  left  the  breakfast-room,  and  he 
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came  upon  Geoffrey,  therefore,  altogether 
unprepared.  He  started  as  he  saw  him, 
but  drawing  himself  up  quickly,  with  an  air 
of  insulted  dignity,  he  said, 

"  This  is  an  unexpected  visit,  Mr.  Leigh- 
ton.  May  I  inquire  to  what  I  am  indebted 
for  the  honour  of  so  early  a  call  ?" 

"  I  can  tell  you  briefly,"  said  Geoffrey. 
"  I  have  come  to  lay  upon  you  the  charge 
of  the  meanest  and  crudest  persecution  to 
death  of  an  innocent  life  that  a  man  was  ever 
guilty  of." 

"  Your  language  is  false  and  intemperate, 
sir,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  growing  pale  at 
Geoffrey's  words,  ''  and  you  altogether  tres- 
pass upon  the  rights  of  my  privacy.  With 
your  permission,  I  will  ring  for  my  servant 
to  show  you  the  door." 

"  I  can  find  the  door  when  I  want  it,  and 
I  shall  not  leave  you  until  I  have  done.  If 
you  dare  to  call  any  servant  to  turn  me  out, 
I  will  proclaim  to  your  household  your 
meanness,  and  expose  your  reptile  heart 
and  nature  to  everyone  who  knows  you." 

The  scorn  contained  in  Geoffrev's  words 
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did  not  cut  very  deep  into  Mr.  Brownlow's 
mailed  soul,  but  the  threat  of  an  exposure 
and  a  scandal  terrified  a  bosom  to  which 
respectability  was,  of  all  things,  most  dear  ; 
and  so,  muttering  words  about  "  an  insolent 
intrusion,"  he  sat  and  resigned  himself  to  the 
further  words  that  Geoffrey  had  to  utter. 
Geoffrey  went  on — 

"  The  sweet  child  whom  you  have  driven 
into  the  grave,  was  given  into  your  charge 
by  her  father,  that  you  might  care  for  her 
and  cherish  her  as  he  would  have  done. 
How  have  you  fulfilled  your  charge  ?  You 
sent  for  me  to  teach  her.  Was  it  her  fault 
or  mine  that  you  did  so  ?  You  starved  her 
heart  so  upon  your  meanness  and  petty 
worldliness,  that  when  I,  out  of  sources  that 
were  as  open  to  you  as  to  me,  showed  her 
some  glimpses  of  higher  beauty  and  a  better 
life,  she  loved  me  for  it.  Was  that  her 
fault  or  mine  ?  For  the  sweetness  tliat 
God  had  given  her,  I  loved  her,  though  not 
once  in  all  the  times  that  I  saw  her,  did  I 
speak  of  my  love,  or  acknowledge  it  even 
to  myself     Shall  I  be  blamed  for  this  love, 
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or  this  instinct  of  honour  which  guarded 
me  ?  At  last  your  bat's  eyes  saw  that  I 
was  something  to  her,  and  then  with  blun- 
dering bru  tality  you  stopped  our  lessons  to- 
gether. Were  you  so  great  a  fool  as  to 
think  that  such  an  act  would  put  an  end  to 
love  that  had  grown  as  ours  had  done,  or 
were  you  anxious  simply  to  prevent  the 
possibility  that  some  day  I  should  seek  to 
marry  her?  You  had  not  even  the  silly 
craft  that  the  first  beginnings  of  gentleness 
would  have  taught  you,  to  try  to  wean  her 
heart  away  from  me,  or  to  draw  her  one 
shade  nearer  to  herself.  You  cut  off  the 
one  poor  supply  of  nourishment  that  the 
innocent  child  had,  and  said,  'There,  stand 
there  and  starve,  if  you  will,  so  that  you  do 
not  make  a  match  that  would  be  beneath  you.' 
When  at  last  her  sister  w^ould  not  suffer  her 
to  starve  to  death,  but  sent  for  me  to  avert 
it,  you,  with  eyes  keen  enough,  except  when 
your  heart  should  teach  you  to  see,  spied 
out  the  fact.  What  then  did  you  do  ?  You 
insulted  her  sister  who  had  had  pity  upon 
her ;  you  vomited  out  a  contemptible  scan- 
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dal,  which  you  knew  to  be  false,  against  me, 
Avho,  whatever  I  may  be,  would  not  make 
ray  fortune  at  the  cost  of  thinking  your 
thoughts  for  a  single  hour;  you  wrote  a 
lying  letter  to  her  father,  drawing  down 
upon  her  an  anger  as  blind  from  him, 
through  your  lie,  as  it  was  pitiless  to  her ; 
you  set  a  watch  upon  her  whole  life,  fretting 
her  with  your  petty  persecutions  and  wretch- 
ed meanness  of  thought  and  life,  till,  when 
you  had  worn  her  heart  down  to  the  ground, 
and  had  sucked,  like  a  vampire,  all  the 
blood  from  her  poor  heart,  the  fever  found 
her,  and  she  died,  unresisting,  because  all 
the  power  was  gone  from  her,  and  mur- 
dered by  you,  who  had  brought  her  so  low 
that  it  needed  but  a  touch  to  kill  her.  But 
even  so  your  wretched  venom  was  not 
wholly  spent,  for  when  her  sister,  designing 
to  break  for  me  a  blow  that  she  knew  nmst 
at  best  end  the  good  of  my  life,  wrote  me  a 
letter,  and  another  and  another,  you,  like  a 
petty  and  malignant  pilferer,  must  needs 
steal  those  letters  ;  and  even  when  the  child 
you  had  murdered  lay  dead  in  your  house, 
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you  would  not  suffer  me  to  have  the  one 
drop  of  softness  that  was  then  possible  to 
my  life.  You  have  murdered  my  child, 
your  niece ;  you  have  been  a  traitor  to  her 
father,  who  gave  her  into  your  care ;  you 
have  been  a  dishonourable  pilferer  to  me,  to 
whom  the  letters  you  plundered  were  sent ; 
you  are  the  meanest  and  the  worst  man  I 
know.  This,  sir,  is  my  message  to  you. 
The  blessed  child  who  is  gone  would,  if  she 
could  speak,  say  God  forgive  you,  and  I 
will  try  to  do  the  same.  It  is  all  I  can  do." 
"An  insolent  intrusion  f  were  the  words 
with  which  Mr.  Brownlow  commenced  to 
listen  to  Geoffrey's  message  of  bitter  accu- 
sation, and,  as  long  as  he  could,  he  main- 
tained the  attitude  of  body  and  mind  which 
these  words  implied.  But  he  could  not 
hold  out.  Sentence  by  sentence  Geoffrey's 
words  fell  upon  him,  and  their  most  unde- 
niable truth,  backed  by  tlie  omnipotence  of 
an  honest  j)assion  against  sin,  mastered  him, 
and  beat  down  his  self-complacent  pride, 
and  he  sat,  with  fallen  face  and  eyes  that 
dared   not  meet   his   accuser's,    before  the 
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prophet  of  his  shame.  So  he  sat  till 
Geoffrey,  having  finished  his  ^solemn  mes- 
sage, rose,  and,  all  the  majesty  of  his  mis- 
sion gone  from  his  face  and  carriage,  walked, 
a  weary,  soul-stricken  man,  from  the  room 
and  house.  So  he  sat,  also,  for  some  min- 
utes after  Geoffrey  had  left,  humbled  before 
the  picture  which  Geoffrey's  words  had  left 
burning  upon  his  heart.  But  gradually  his 
head  rose ;  gradually  he  beat  down  the  re- 
morse that  might  have  saved  him  ;  gradually 
his  self-complacent  pride  re-asserted  itself, 
and  the  full  sense  of  his  respectability  came 
back  upon  him,  and,  looking  at  his  watch, 
and  once  more  muttering  "insolent  intru- 
sion," he  rose  and  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ACCORDING  to  her  promise,  Mary  had 
gone  to  Beata,  and  had  told  her  some- 
what of  the  history  which  Geoffrey  desired  her 
to  know.  From  her,  too,  Beata  learned 
that  she  should  not  see  her  brother  that  day, 
and  accordingly  she  waited,  anxious  but  not 
expectant,  till  the  next  day  should  come. 

On  the  next  day,  when  her  morning 
school  was  over,  she  went  round  to  Geof- 
frey's house.  He  had  returned  from  his  visit 
to  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  was  lying,  sleeping 
from  the  re-action  of  his  excitement,  on  the 
sofa  in  his  sitting-room.  Beata  went  in,  and 
sat  by  his  side  until  he  awoke. 

When  he  awoke  and  saw  her,  he  smiled 
(not  as  once  before  he  had  smiled),  and 
reached  out  his  hand  to  her. 

"I  am  better, dear,"  he  said;  "my  child  has 
come  back  to  me ;   I   have   been  dreamini^ 
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about  her  in  her  new  life,  and  I  think  she 
will  not  henceforth  seem  wholly  dead  to  me, 
nor  as  if  I  were  quite  parted  from  her." 

"  I  am  very  thankful  that  you  are  hap- 
pier," Beata  said. 

"  Happier  is  a  strong  Avord ;  that  may 
come  later,  perhaps,  if  God  will — later  in 
this  life,  I  mean.  As  yet  I  can  only  say  that 
the  great  darkness  is  gone." 

*'  That  is  much  to  be  thankful  for,"  Beata 
said. 

"  Indeed,  yes  ;  how  much  I  did  not  know, 
till  now.  It  is  like  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead  for  me." 

Beata  wondered  at  this  turn  of  his  mind. 
She  had  thought  to  find  him  full  of  indignant 
pain  at  the  persecutions  put  upon  his  child. 
Through  her  most  transparent  face  he  saw 
her  surprise,  and  said, 

"  I  do  not  think  1  am  selfish,  dear.  Yes- 
terday and  all  the  night  the  thought  of  her 
sufferings  consumed  me ;  but  this  morning  I 
went  to  her  uncle,  and  spoke  out  my  whole 
heart  against  his  wickedness ;  and  since  I 
came  home  the  blessed  peace  of  her  new 
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life,  in  my  dream,  seemed  so  great,  and  the 
words  she  spoke  to  me  were  so  comforting, 
that  that  pain  is  put  to  rest  for  the  present." 
Beata  went  back  to  her  afternoon  Avork 
comforted  beyond  expression,  and  Geoffrey 
too  presently  set  to  work,  a  new  man  com- 
pared with  the  man  he  was  two  days  before. 
As  he  moved  about  his  rooms  and  handled  his 
books,  and  thought  and  wrote,  there  was  a 
hushed  feeling  about  his  heart,  that  his  dear- 
est was  dead,  that  his  life  was  severed  until 
the  new  life  should  come.  When  the  next 
day  and  days  after  he  went  to  his  teaching, 
he  seemed  to  live  a  double  life — a  life  of 
outer  thought  and  speech,  of  outer  interest 
and  emotion,  of  outer,  thouofh  never  so  sin- 
cere,  response  to  other  minds,  a  life  in  which 
his  own  mind  seemed  muffled,  so  to  say,  by 
a  sense  of  shadov/iness  and  unreality,  and  in 
which  he  seemed  suspended,  waiting  for  his 
own  proper  personal  life  to  recommence. 
When  his  teaching  was  over,  that  second, 
inner,  personal  life  was  at  once  taken  up ; 
and  in  this  his  one  great  feeling  was  that  his 
mate  was  put  far  off  from  him,  that  so  his 
life  was  at  pause,  and  that  for  full  interest  in 
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life,  for  response  to  his  thoughts,  for  the 
echo  of  his  emotions,  for  communion,  in 
short,  he  must  wait  until  the  new  life  brought 
his  mate  to  his  side  again.  How  far  this 
was  from  happiness,  let  the  heart  whose 
mate  has  gone  to  the  spirit-land  bear  witness; 
how  much  it  was  above  the  deep  gloom  and 
hollowness  of  his  former  state,  in  which  liis 
mate  and  all  eternal  hopes  and  realities 
seemed  to  him  extinct,  not  many  hearts, 
thank  God,  can  wholly  know. 

One  other  thing  there  was  that  caused 
Geoffrey's  life  at  this  time  to  seem  to  him 
chiefly  a  waiting  time.  Mary  had  promised 
him  his  child's  history  of  her  own  heart-life 
since  last  he  saw  her.  When  Mary  had  told 
him  of  this,  it  had  seemed  to  him  simply  a 
thing  of  which  he  was  very  glad  indeed. 
But,  later,  when  the  light  of  the  new  time 
had  had  space  to  tell  upon  his  heart,  when 
his  life  had  attuned  itself  to  its  softer  mood 
of  sorrow,  the  thing  gained  a  new  signifi- 
cance to  him.  A  writing  for  him  by  his 
child,  a  picture  made  for  him  of  her  own 
heart's  depths  and  its  movements  of  love  to- 
wards him,  a  record  set  down  in  the  half- 
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thought  of  her  approaching  death,  this,  when 
his  heart  had  learned  to  understand  it,  had 
a  meaning,  a  sacredness,  a  wonder  for  him, 
that  confused  him  as  at  the  sis^ht  of  a  beati- 
tude  too  great  for  his  feeble  spirit.  He  look- 
ed and  waited  for  it,  as  though  a  writing 
from  heaven  had  been  promised  him  ;  and 
each  time  he  thought  of  it  the  wonder  grew 
greater  rather  than  less,  and  the  days  and 
the  weeks  seemed  but  times  to  be  passed 
through,   faithfully  if  it  might   be,   but  for 
their  own   sake,  impatiently  or  patiently — 
no  more,  until  this   scripture   should  come 
into  his  hands.     That  which  the  dead  had 
touched  is  for  ever  solemn  ;  that  which  love 
has  consecrated  is  for  ever  holy ;  but  to  Geof- 
frey this  writing,  for  which  ^his  heart  waited 
and  yearned,  had  the  sanctity  of  even  more 
than  love  and  death.      It  was  the  sacrament 
of  a  blessed  martyrdom  ;   and  whatever  of 
gentleness  and  patience,  of  love  and  purity 
and  faith,  he  should  find  set  down  therein, 
would  have   for  him  the  seal  of  a  battle 
against  evil  unto  death,  and  the  might  of  a 
word  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  day  came  round  for  Beata's  second 
visit  to  Etta,  and  Beata  went,  full  of 
mingled  hope  and  fear,  to  make  it.  She 
knocked  at  the  door,  trembling  whether 
even  yet  she  might  be  turned  from  it,  in 
token  that  Etta  had  resisted  the  movements 
to  repentance  that  had  shaken  her  heart, 
and  had,  at  last,  chosen  hate  as  her  portion. 

Beata's  misgivings  were  however  unneces- 
sary. The  servant  was  expecting  her,  and 
she  was  shown  at  once  into  Etta's  -room. 
Etta  rose  to  receive  her,  saying, 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come  again.  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you." 

Beata  had  prepared  herself  for  a  cold  re- 
ception, and  she  did  not  quite  know  how  to 
meet  this  warm  one.  Her  work  was  done, 
she  thought,  and  she  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  kiss  Etta,  and  bid  her  good-bye,  and 
so  to  leave  her. 
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But  her  work  was  not  quite  done.  They 
sat  in  silence  for  a  little,  and  then  Etta  said, 

•'  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about 
all  you  said  to  me,  and  I  have  tried  to  pray. 
But  it  is  all  very  hard  still.  I  see  that  I 
have  been  a  wicked  and  rebellious  fool,  but 
how  to  do  or  to  be  anything  in  the  future,  I 
do  not  see." 

"  It  will  come,"  said  Beat  a  ;  "all  such 
things  come  when  our  hearts  are  set  towards 
them." 

"  I  don't  see  how  much  can  come  to  me,"' 
Etta  said.  "  Suppose  I  could  leave  off  hating 
Hartley  Leighton,  that  does  not  make  to 
love  my  husband  ;  and  unless  I  can  do  that, 
I  am  a  desolate  woman,  and  I  feel  that  his 
curse  must  hans^  over  me  ?" 

"  He  never  cursed  you,  did  he  ?" 

"  Oh  !  no  ;  he  never  cursed  me,  nor  ever 
gave  me  any  of  the  cruelty  that  I  deserved 
of  him.  But  when  I  last  saw  him  leave  me, 
I  thought  that  I  had  been  a  curse  to  him  ; 
and  as  love  brings  love,  so  curse  must  brincj 
curse,  I  think." 

"  It  is  not  the  same,"  said  Beata. 
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"  My  first  curse  and  sin  was  that  I  mar- 
ried him  at  all,  when  I  knew  that  I  did  not 
love  him." 

"  Yes." 

^'  But  I  was  mad  and  wretched,  and  my 
anger  made  me  wicked." 

"  Poor  dear !" 

"  Don't  pity  me.  I  ought  to  have  been 
shot  or  drowned,  there  and  then,  and  put 
out  of  the  way  when  I  did  such  a  thing." 

"  There  is  better  than  that  in  the  future, 
I  hope." 

"  What  can  there  be  in  the  future,  I  ask 
you  i 

"Then  you  shall  go  back  to  your  hus- 
band, and  love  him." 

"  That  will  not  happen  ;  good  does  not 
come  out  of  evil  in  that  way." 

"  Good  comes  in  all  ways,  thank  God, 
when  we  repent  of  our  sins." 

''  I  will  never  go  back  to  him,  unless  I 
love  him." 

"  Oh,  no." 

"  And  I  shall  never  love  him,  as  far  as  I 
can  see." 
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"  I  think  you  love  him  a  little  even  now." 

Etta  laughed.  "  You  think  so,  do  you  ? 
You  don't  know  how  I  have  behaved  to 
him." 

"  I  did  not  say  you  loved  him  then," 
Beata  said,  gravely ;  "  the  old  hate  was  at 
its  full  then." 

"But  you  think  that  I  love  him  now?" 

"I  think  so." 

Etta  pondered.  "  I  can't  tell,"  she  said ; 
"  there  is  something  in  what  you  say.  I 
think  my  heart  is  changed  since  that  hideous 
day  when  he  left  me,  and  still  more  since 
you  came  to  me  a  week  ago.  You  are  a 
good  woman,  and  a  wise  one." 

"  Why  don't  you  write  to  him  ?" 

"/  ivrite  to  him.  I  will  never  write  to 
him.  If  I  loved  him  a  hundred  times  more 
than  this  mere  flicker,  how  could  I  trust 
myself?  I  have  done  him  harm  enough  al- 
ready. No  doubt  he  is  glad  enough  to  be 
free  of  me  by  this  time." 

"  Not  so,  I  am  sure.  If  you  went  back 
to  him  now,  he  is  a  good  man,  and  you 
would  soon  grow  to  love  him  worthily." 
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"  No,  no  ;  I  will  never  do  that.  At  least, 
I  only  don't  hate  him  even  now.  If  I  can 
repent  of  my  cruelty  to  him,  it  will  be 
enough  for  me.     I  will  leave  him  in  peace." 

Beata  argued  with  Etta  as  strongly  as  she 
could.  "  It  was  you  who  left  him,"  she 
said ;  "  it  is  right  that  you  should  seek  to 
return,  when  your  heart  is  changed."  But 
Etta  would  not  yield.  "  My  heart  is  not 
changed  to  him,"  she  said,  "  to  any  extent 
worth  speaking  of,  and  in  a  week  I  might 
hate  him  as  much  as  ever."  Beata  saw  that 
Etta  would  not  seek  to  return  to  her  hus- 
band. Whether,  if  he  sought  her,  she  would 
consent  to  go  back  to  him,  she  was  not  sure, 
but  thought  and  hoped  it  might  be  so. 
Whether  Mr.  Monsell  ever  would  seek  his 
wife,  or  would  know  it  to  be  worth  while 
to  seek  her,  was  another  question,  and  one 
to  the  answer  of  which  she  did  not  see  her 
way. 

Beata  left  Etta  with  less  large  hopes,  but 
with  fewer  fears  than  she  had  cherished  and 
suffered  a  week  before.  Etta  was  but  hall" 
softened ;   she    had   but    half   come   to  the 
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penitence  of  one  who  has  learned  the  dues 
of  love  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  had 
not  hardened  herself  again  ;  she  had  left  off 
to  cherish  hate  and  scorn  ;  she  had  tried  to 
pray;  and  in  these  facts  there  was  the  begin- 
ning and  the  promise  of  fuller  good  to  come. 

Beata,  on  account  of  his  own  gloom,  had 
not  told  Geoffrey  of  her  anxiety  about  Etta, 
nor  of  her  first  visit  to  her  house.  Before 
the  time  of  this  second  visit  came,  however, 
that  brightening,  of  which  record  has  been 
made,  had  fallen  upon  Geoffrey's  heart ;  and 
as,  after  her  second  visit,  the  news  which 
she  had  to  tell  was  not  wholly  sad,  and  she 
needed  Geoffrey's  counsel,  she  told  him  of 
what  had  passed. 

"  My  great  difficulty  now,"  she  said,  "  is 
to  know  Avhat  further  to  do.  Etta  has  pro- 
mised to  come  and  see  me,  and  I  shall  try 
and  keep  up  as  much  intercourse  with  her 
as  possible.  But  even  should  all  that  we 
could  hope  for  in  her  come  to  pass,  her 
position  is  a  most  painful  and  trying  one  as 
long  as  she  remains  away  from  her  husband, 
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and  how  to  bring  them  together  again  I  do 
not  see." 

"  If  you  had  the  courage  to  write  to  her 
husband,  it  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do," 
said  Geoffrey. 

^'I  have  the  courage;  but  what  can  I  say?" 

"  You  will  find  words.     Where  is  he  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Does  Etta  know  ?" 

"  I  think  not ;  but  in  any  case  she  would 
not  tell  me." 

"  We  must  try  to  find  out.  I  am  sure 
that  that  is  the  thing  to  do." 

But  the  finding  out  was  not  easy.  Etta 
did  not  know  where  her  husband  was,  Beata 
learned,  nor  did  her  mother,  nor  any  of  her 
friends.  Geoffrey  went  to  his  old  house  to 
inquire  for  him,  but  the  people  there  knew 
nothing  about  him.  At  last,  after  some 
weeks,  in  the  report  of  some  small  law 
case,  Geoffrey  saw  Mr.  Monsell's  name 
mentioned,  and,  with  his,  his  lawyer  s.  To 
him  straiorht  went  Geoffrey,  asking  for  Mr. 
Monsell's  address. 

"  Mr.  Monsell  is  travelling,"  said  the  law- 
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yer,  "  and  does  not  wish  to  keep  up  any 
correspondence  while  he  is  abroad." 

"Do  you  know  where  he  is ?" 

"  It  matters  not  ;  I  have  told  you  his 
wish." 

"  I  meant  but  to  ask  if  you  would  forward 
a  letter  to  him.  The  subject  is  of  a  personal 
nature,  and  very  important,  or  I  would  not 
trouble  you." 

The  lawyer  demurred,  but  at  last  he  pro- 
mised. 

''  You  can  insure  the  letter  reaching  him  ?"' 
Geoffrey  said. 

"  I  can  insure  its  being  sent ;  the  rest  re- 
mains with  the  post." 

So  Beata  wrote  her  letter,  which  was  but 
a  short  one.     She  said  : — 

"  Sir, — The  respect  which  I  have  for  your 
character  makes  me  hope  that  you  will  for- 
give the  intrusion  of  this  letter,  on  account 
of  the  matter  and  the  motive  of  it.  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  your  wife's  heart  is 
changed  towards  you,  and  would  change 
still  more  were   you  to  come  back  to  her. 
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Should  you  care  to  be  influenced  by  my 
opinion,  I  will  tell  you  the  grounds  I  have 
for  holding  it. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

"  Beata  Spenser." 

Geoffrey  took  off  this  letter  to  the  lawyer, 
and  Beata  and  he  waited  to  see  what  should 
come  of  it. 

Meantime,  Beata  and  Etta  saw  a  good  deal 
of  each  other.  Beata  went  sometimes  to 
Etta's  house,  asking  not  to  be  introduced  to 
the  family,  for  that,  she  felt,  would  be  too 
much  for  her;  and  Etta  came  to  Beata's 
room  and  school,  and  began  presently  to 
find  interest  in  what  at  first  but  struck  her 
as  curious  or  repulsive.  The  intercourse 
was  not  rich  in  pleasure  or  refreshment  to 
Beata,  for  Etta's  moods  were  oftentimes 
perverse,  and  the  effect  of  the  past  four 
years  could  not  be  cancelled  at  once. 
Nevertheless,  her  better  nature,  and  the 
thouglits  born  of  repentance,  grew  in  her, 
and  tlie  perception  of  this  fact  was  more 
than  either  pleasure  or  refreshment  to  Beata. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  friendship  between  Miss  Hazlitt  and 
Hartley,  like  the  course  of  true  love 
(so  much  do  things  resemble  that  wholly 
differ),  did  not  run  smooth.  Ever  since 
their  conversation  about  the  duel,  the  little 
turbulence  of  the  stream  had  shown  itself, 
though  to  the  conversation,  or  even  to  the 
duel  itself,  could  the  fact  only  in  part  be  at- 
tributed. 

For  some  time  past  a  change  had  been 
coming  over  Miss  Hazlitt,  not  unaptly  indi- 
cated by  the  change  of  words  which  she 
used  to  cliaracterize  to  herself  the  drama  of 
the  Monsell  life.  Miss  Hazlitt  was  graver, 
less  witty  and  satirical,  less  responsive  to 
flippant  or  even  playful  remarks,  and  by  the 
same  measure  less  excellent  company,  under 
conditions  of  association  in  which  wit  or  sa- 
tire, playfulness  or  flippancy,  were  the  only 
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roads  of  escape  from  dulness  insupportable 
and  monotony  as  inveterate  as  the  tum-tum 
of  a  Japanese  drum. 

To  Hartley  Miss  Hazlitt  was  more  changed 
than    to    anyone    else.     She   did  not  avoid 
him,  was   not  cool   to  him  ;  she  listened  to 
his  conversation  more  attentively  than  ever, 
and  took  a  deeper  interest  than  ever  in  his 
character,  and  in  the  purport  of  the  words 
he  uttered.     But  her  attention,  like  herself, 
was  graver ;  she  was  harder  to  amuse ;  more 
apt  to  recur  to  things  that  had  been  said  and 
forgotten  ;  altogether,  a  heavier  companion 
and   a  less  pleasing  one  to  one  who,    like 
Hartley,  disliked  to  have  to  give  an  account 
of  the  meaning  or  the  motive  of  his  speech. 
The  change  in  Miss  Hazlitt  caused  Hartley 
to  grow  a  little  shy  of  his  friend.     Hartley 
above  all  things  hated  to  be   made   uncom- 
fortable, and  for  no  ulterior  purpose  under 
the  sun  would  he  submit  quietly  to  the  pro- 
cess of  being  visibly  measured,  written  down, 
and  summed  up  in  his  mental  and  moral 
proportions.      To  being   measured  and   aj)- 
praised,  off-hand,  at  a  glance,  he  had  no  ub- 
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jection  whatever,  but,  rather,  felt  flattered 
whenever  he  saw  the  process  being  done 
upon  him.  But  to  a  careful,  sustained, 
scrutinizing  estimate  he  had  an  instinctive 
aversion  ;  and  tliat  old  pride  which  had  made 
him  blaze  up  in  passionate  anger  when  Beata 
and  Geoffrey,  though  in  gentlest  and  most 
loving  terms,  wrote  him  down  sinner,  caused 
him  now  to  resent  Miss  Hazlitt's  manner  of 
thoughtful  and  judging  attention,  and  drove 
him  from  the  frequency  with  which,  afore- 
time, he  had  sought  her  society,  as  in  ex- 
tremer  form  it  had  led  him  in  the  old  time 
to  throw  off  at  one  great  fling  all  who  were 
near  and  dear  to  him. 

The  intercourse,  then,  between  Hartley 
and  Miss  Hazlitt  flasrs^ed.  At  first  she 
thought  he  shunned  her,  then  she  was  sure 
of  it,  and  at  both  she  wondered.  Miss  Haz- 
litt had  made  one  blunder  in  her  reading  of 
Hartley — she  had  put  his  ambition  first ;  she 
should  have  given  his  pride  that  place.  Not 
even  to  be  rich  and  successful  would  Hart- 
ley accept  humiliation ;  and  she  had  gone 
far   enough  in  her  behaviour  towards  him 
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to  make  acceptance  of  it  a  distinct  humilia- 
tion. So  Hartley  rebelled,  and  Miss  Haz- 
litt  saw  her  game  slipping  from  her  hands. 
She  hardly  knew  whether  to  regret  it  or 
not.  A  few  months  ago  she  would  have 
regretted  it  very  much  indeed,  for  she  had 
set  her  heart  upon  a  victory  that  should  be 
as  much  a  work  of  art  as  a  triumph.  But 
Miss  Hazlitt  had  chane^ed,  and  with  her 
changed  mind,  and  in  the  liglit  of  Beata's 
reverent  nature  and  regard  of  all  that  per- 
tains to  love,  and  in  the  light  of  the  Monsell 
tragedy,  such  triumphs  seemed  to  her  very 
poor  or  very  profane  things  indeed.  On 
the  whole,  she  was  glad  to  see  her  game 
dropping  out  of  her  hands,  and  wondered 
only  now  whether  in  sober  earnest  it 
might  be  made  to  ^deld  any  good  fruit  to 
those  two  who  had  been  the  players  in  it. 

Accordingly,  she  left  off  her  study  of  Hart- 
ley, and  on  occasions  when  they  met,  was  so 
gentle  to  him  that  he  began  to  come  back  to 
her  side.  He  came  coyly,  for  he  was  one 
who  did  not  soon  forget  an  unpleasant  impres- 
sion ;  but  she  indulged  him,  and  met  liis  hu- 
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mour,  and  so,  though  still  with  an  alert,  de- 
fensive manner  that  did  not  leave  him,  they 
got  on  to  pretty  familiar  and  easy  terms 
again. 

Then  it  was  that  Miss  Hazlitt  sought  her 
opportunity  to  bring  this  game  to  a  conclu- 
sion. It  happened  that  a  burst  of  splendid 
late  autumn  weather  awakened  renewed 
thoughts  of  country  pleasures,  and  a  party  was 
got  up  to  drive  to  the  then  not  unfashionable 
palace  and  gardens  of  Hampton  Court. 
The  party  was  large,  and  the  vehicles  that 
carried  them  were  numerous  and  varied. 
Among  these  was  an  old  family  travelling 
carriage,  with  a  seat  behind  the  pon- 
derous head  of  the  body  of  the  carriage, 
that  looked  as  if  it  belonged  to  another 
world,  and  cut  off  its  inhabitants  from  almost 
the  possibility  of  communication  with  the 
occupiers  of  the  more  aristocratic  places  in 
front  of  the  barrier.  The  parties  for  the 
other  carriages  arranged  themselves  quickly, 
and  in  tolerable  harmony  with  those  affinities 
that  govern,  or  should  govern,  the  combina- 
tions of  humanity  on  such  days  as  this.    The 
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travelling  carriage  was,  however,  harder  to 
arrange.  For  it  there  were  five  ladies  and 
two  men,  besides  the  coachman.  Four 
ladies  could  sit  in  the  body  of  the  carriage, 
the  fifth  must  either  mount  the  box  with  the 
coachman,  or  share  with  one  of  the  gentle- 
men the  solemn  isolation  of  the  back  seat. 
All  the  ladies  were  shy,  except  MissHazlitt; 
she  would  sit  anywhere,  she  said.  Then, 
turning  to  Hartley,  who  was  of  this  party 
also,  she  said, 

"  If  you  can  bear  me  for  an  hour  or  two, 
I  will  share  the  back  seat  with  you." 

Hartley  said  that  he  could  bear  her. 
Everybody  laughed,  and  the  matter  was  ar- 
ranged. The  other  carriages  had  already 
driven  on  far  a-head,  and  so,  when  the  tra- 
velling carriage  started.  Miss  Hazlitt  and 
Hartley  were  in  the  very  rear  of  the  ca- 
valcade. 

They  drove  on  merrily  for  a  few  miles, 
making  frantic  efforts  now  and  then  to  hold 
converse  with  their  companions  of  the  other 
world,  and  finding  their  efforts  a  failure.  So 
they  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  contented 
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themselves  with  the  interest  that  they  could 
find  in  each  other. 

It  was  now  that  Miss  Hazlitt  found  the 
opportunity  for  bringing  her  game  to  a  con- 
clusion. When,  their  first  volubility  being 
expended,  they  had  sat  silent  for  a  little,  she 
said  to  Hartle}^, 

"  There  is  a  question  remaining  open  be- 
tween us  that  you  have  not  put  to  me  for 
some  time  ?" 

"  You  said  that  you  would  re-open  it," 
Hartley  answered. 

"But  I  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  be 
difiident  upon  such  a  subject." 

Hartley  laughed.    "I  forgot  that,"  he  said. 
"But  you  snubbed  me  once  or  twice  upon  the  i 
subject,  and  I  am  not  fond  of  snubbing." 

"Shall  I  answer  the  question  now?" 

"  If  you  like.  You  promised  to  do  so 
when  you  came  back  from  Scotland." 

"Yes,  I  know  ;  but  I  couldn't  quite  then. 
May  I  tell  you  a  story  first." 

"  If  you  please." 

"Well,  I  will,  then.  You  know  how  old 
I  am  ?" 
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"  About  twenty-six  now,  I  should  guess." 

"  Good.  And  you  know  that  I  have  a 
fortune  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  some  years  ago  I  was  not  twenty- 
six,  and^rhad  no  fortune,  but  I  had  a  father 
who  was  esteemed  to  be  rich.  In  such  a  case 
you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I 
had  a  lover." 

""  1  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
you  had  a  lover  in  any  case." 

"  Thank  you.  Well,  I  had  a  lover,  then, 
at  all  events.  He  was  very  much  in  love  with 
me,  of  course,  though  happily  my  feelings 
were  calmer.  It  happened,  however,  that  my 
father  had  losses,  and  everybody  supposed  for 
a  time,  himself  among  the  rest,  that  he  was 
a  poor  man.  My  lover  learned  the  news  ; 
and  very  soon,  though  he  had  been  so  very 
much  in  love  with  me,  I  had  no  lover  left. 
You  have  heard  of  such  stories  before  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Yes  ;  they  are  very  common  ;  and  mine 
was  a  very  common-place  one  indeed,  for 
there  was  not  even  07ie  broken  heart  left  when 
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the  fray  was  over.  But,  somehow,  though 
I  was  not  at  all  unhappy,  I  got  a  sort  of  con- 
tempt for  lovers,  and  a  curious  interest  in 
watching  the  ways  in  which  they  conducted 
themselves.     Do  you  understand  ?" 

Miss  Hazlitt  waited  for  Hartley  to  say 
whether  or  not  he  understood,  but  as  he  did 
not  answer,  she  went  on  : 

"  Well,  after  that  my  father  recovered  a 
good  deal  of  his  wealth,  and  we  went 
abroad  ;  and  then  my  father  died,  leaving 
me  somewhat  of  an  heiress ;  and  so,  my  mo- 
ther being  in  bad  health,  we  came  back,  and 
settled  down  here  in  our  old  surroundings. 
That  was  a  little  while  after  you  went  away 
to  America." 

Miss  Hazlitt  paused  again,  but  Hartley 
remaining  irresponsive,  she  once  more  con- 
tinued :  "  Soon  after  I  came  back,  I  heard 
of  Etta  Moncton's  engagement,  and  her  ap- 
proaching marriage.  I  saw  her  once  with 
her  lover,  Mr.  Monsell,  and  wondered  at  her 
manner  to  him.  I  asked  someone  who  knew 
her  well  about  it. 

"  '  There's  not  much  love  in  the  case,'  said 
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my  informant,  ^  I  have  heard  it  whispered 
she  was  jilted  not  long  ago,  poor  thing.' " 

''  In  which  your  informant  told  a  lie,  as 
you  know,"  said  Hartley. 

"  Yes,  I  remember  you  said  so.  But  I 
did  not  know  you  then,  so  I  could  not  tell, 
could  I  ?" 

"  Go  on,"  said  Hartley,  disliking  Miss  Haz- 
litt's  manner  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  do. 

"  Thinking  that  Etta  Moncton  had  been 
jilted,  I  watched  her  goings  on  with  her  new 
lover,  and  I  was  instructed  by  them.  I 
thought  that  even  I  could  have  a  lover,  if  it 
required  no  more  admiration  on  my  part  than 
Etta  seemed  to  have  for  her  swain.  I  was 
then  a  still  more  ignorant  person  than  I  am 
now,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  felt  no- 
thing but  contempt  for  Etta,  that,  loving  him 
so  little,  she  could  liave  a  lover  at  all,  and 
for  the  lover  who  could  accept  so  little,  and 
seem  almost  grateful  for  it.  For  a  good 
while  the  watching  of  these  two,  engaged 
and  afterwards  married,  was  one  of  the  chief 
amusements  of  my  life. 
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''  Presently  I  heard  that  you  had  come 
back,  and  I  heard,  too,  a  great  deal  about 
your  good  looks,  your  wit,  your  grace,  and 
a  great  many  other  of  your  charms.  I  said 
to  one- person,  '  But  I  thought  he  jilted  Etta 
Moncton,  as  she  was  then  !'  '  Ah,'  said  my 
friend,  '  I  believe  there  was  some  story  of 
that  kind  ever  so  Ions?  airo  '  and  she  seemed 
to  set  down  the  fact  as  one  more  amono: 
your  already  innumerable  graces. 

''  Before  I  saw  you,  therefore,  I  had 
conceived  a  great  dislike  of  you,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  very  good  sport  indeed 
to  make  a  fool  of  you.  Our  first  conversa- 
tion, as  I  told  you,  rather  shook  my  dislike, 
and  I  began  to  feel  an  interest  in  you.  Then 
I  asked  you  about  the  story  of  your  having 
jilted  Etta,  and  I  felt  that  you  had  not  given 
me  a  candid  answer.  I  disliked  you  rather 
more  that  day,  but  the  next  again  I  disliked 
you  less.  So  I  held  on,  half  interested  in 
you,  and  half  keeping  to  my  old  purpose  of 
making  a  fool  of  you,  as  a  punishment  on 
you  personally  for  your  conduct  to  Etta,  and 
a  sort  of  vengeance  upon  your  sex  in  gene- 
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ral  for  the  small  damage  that  my  false  lover 
had  done  me.  But  then  came  your  most 
sudden  proposal,  which  took  me  very  much 
by  surprise.  I  must  confess,  but  which  did 
match  in  a  way  my  double  thoughts  about 
you.  Had  any  one  asked  me  to  swear  that 
I  would  never  marry  you,  I  would  not  have 
done  so ;  but  also  had  they  asked  me  to 
promise  that  I  would  not  make  a  fool  of 
you,  I  certainly  would  not  have  done  so. 
So  I  answered  you  vaguely,  as  drawn  con- 
trariwise by  a  double  thought. 

''  But  all  this  time  I  could  not  make  out 
the  truth  about  you  and  Etta,  and  the  thing 
fretted  me  very  much  indeed.  Then  came 
the  proposal  of  the  private  theatricals,  and 
the  idea  flashed  into  my  head  that  if  I  could 
make,  in  ever  such  blundering  fashion,  you 
and  Etta  play  something  like  your  supposed 
parts,  I  could  tell  what  the  facts  of  the  case 
were.  So  I  wrote  my  play,  and  am  very 
much  ashamed  of  having  done  so.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  owe  you  or  Etta  any  special 
penitence,  but  towards  the  poor  man,  her 
husband,  whom  I  and  you  and  Etta,  and  a 
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great  many  other  hollow-hearted  fools  toge- 
gether,  have  driven  nearly  mad  or  desperate, 
I  am  very  penitent  indeed.  We  have  a 
good  deal  on  our  heads  between  us,  even  if 
we  leave  the  story  of  your  jilting  out  of  the 
account  entirely.  How  you  felt  I  cannot 
tell  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  when  I 
heard  that  Etta  had  at  last  left  her  husband, 
1  felt  a  very  wicked  woman  indeed." 

Hartley  listened  to  Miss  Hazlitt  all  this 
time  without  speaking  a  word,  wondering, 
and  iwondering  so  greatly  that  his  anger 
was  almost  swallowed  up  in  his  wonder, 
whether  this  could  really  be  the  woman 
with  whom  for  the  last  twelve  months,  off 
and  on,  he  had  been  fooling — for  what  else 
was  his  sham  friendship  and  insolent  offers 
of  marriage  but  fooling  ? — to  the  top  of  his 
bent. 

""  You  can't  make  me  out,  can  you  ?"  said 
Miss  Hazlitt ;  "  well,  neither  can  I  make 
myself  out  very  well.  But  there  is  a  little 
clue  to  me,  and  out  of  that  grows  another 
story  which  I  must  tell  you. 

''  1  had  heard  your  name  mentioned  in 
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connexion  with  another  and  very  different 
woman  than  Etta  Moncton.  You  remember 
I  asked  you  once  why  you  did  not  bring 
your  brother  Geoffre}^  amongst  us,  and  you 
told  me  that  you  had  quarrelled  with  him. 
Well,  T  had  a  very  great  desire  to  know 
your  brother,  and  I  made  his  acquaintance 
for  myself.  T  found  him  such  a  man  that  it 
seemed  to  me  a  great  pity  that  you  should 
have  quarrelled  with  him.  Through  him  I 
became  acquainted  also  with  her  who  calls 
you  her  brother.  As  I  tell  you,  I  had 
heard  your  name  linked  with  hers  before, 
though  not  as  connected  by  brother  and 
sister  ties.  Beata  Spenser  is  a  woman  to 
revere,  as  I  found;  and  through  her  influence 
upon  me,  and  the  heart-whole  regard  in 
which,  as  it  seemed,  she  held  the  thought  of 
you,  my  heart  was  more  softened  to  you 
than  ever  it  before  had  been.  Do  not  think 
that  we  talked  of  your  past  together,  what- 
ever that  may  have  been.  I  should  not 
have  dared  to  attempt  such  a  thing  with 
her,  had  I  wished,  and  I  did  not  wish, 
though  when  I  sought  your  brother  it  was 
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ray  intention  to  find  out  as  much  of  that 
story  as  I  could.  But  the  simplicity  and 
the  earnestness  of  their  natures  disarmed 
me,  and  I  found  myself  very  thankful  to 
try  and  catch  a  little  of  their  tone,  without 
prying  into  their  affairs  or  yours  any  more 
than  I  had  done.  Do  you  know  I  am  very 
sorry  you  fought  that  duel ;  I  should  have 
had  a  gentler  memory  of  you  for  the  rest  of 
my  days,  if  you  had  not  done  it,  than  now  I 
can  possibly  have." 

While  Miss  Hazlitt  was  telling  this  latter 
part  of  her  story.  Hartley's  anger  grew  very 
deep  indeed,  and  his  face  darkened,  till  his 
eyes  almost  scowled  upon  her,  when,  paus- 
ing, she  looked  up,  as  inviting  him  to  speak. 

"  If  you  were  a  man,"  he  said  fiercely, 
"  I  should  call  you  a  dastardly  traitor  and 
sneak." 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said.  "I  do  not  pretend 
to  think  my  story  very  creditable  to  my- 
self. But  how  am  I  a  traitor  and  sneak, 
may  I  ask  ?" 

"  You  pretended  interest  in  me  and  my 
affairs." 
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"  But  for  your  own  ends." 

"  For  what  ends  of  ray  own,  I  wonder?" 

"  You  pried  into  ray  concerns." 

"  I  never  pried  into  your  concerns.  The 
knowledge  of  your  concerns  was  public  pro- 
perty long  before  I  ever  heard  of  you  or 
your  doings.  I  but  applied  a  shade  quicker 
wits  to  thera  than  some  people  had." 

"  By  your  own  confession  you  tried  to 
make  a  fool  of  rae." 

"-  And  you,  when  you  asked  rae  to  marry 
you,  proposed  to  raake  what — a  fool  or  a 
tool  of  me  ?  I  never  offered  you  such  an 
insult  as  that." 

''  Was  it  such  an  insult  ?" 

^'  Not  caring  a  straw  for  me,  yes — the 
greatest  insult  you  could  offer  me.  I  tell 
you  candidly,  I  believe  that,  if  I  could  have 
found  an  ounce  of  heart  in  you,  I  could  have 
loved  you,  for  you  suited  me." 

Hartley  did  not  answer. 

*'  But  there  was  not  a  grain  in  you  ;  and 
the  duel  proved  it  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  a 
great  pity.     I  have  felt  ever  so  kindly  to 
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you  a  dozen  times,  and  once  or  twice  I  was 
going  to  speak  to  you  from  my  heart  instead 
of  my  lips.  But  there  was  something  in 
you  that  stopped  me  ahvays." 

"  I  should  never  have  guessed  a  heart  in 
you  to  speak  from,"  said  Hartley,  scornfully. 

"  I  daresay  not.  We  have  both  much 
to  be  ashamed  of  Don't  imagine  that  I 
told  you  my  story  to  preach  to  you.  It  was 
rather  a  confession  of  sin,  and  the  setting 
forth  of  your  sins  was  but  incidental.  But 
we  are  both  considerable  sinners." 

"Be  content  to  speak  for  yourself;  I 
think  you  are  right  in  feeling  no  pride  in 
your  year's  work." 

"  I  have  no  pride  in  it,  and  I  think  that 
the  account  between  us  stands  heaviest 
against  me.  You  owe  me  nothing,  I  am 
afraid ;  I  stand  indebted  to  you  for  the 
knowledge  of  your  brother,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  your  more  than  sister  Beata  Spenser." 

"  Hold  your  peace,  will  you?"  said  Hart- 
ley, passionately.  "  You  shall  not  speak  of 
those  cursed  names  to  me." 

"Hush!"  said   Miss  Hazlittj    "how  can 
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you    use    such    a    word    against    them  ?" 

"  I  can  use  it,  and  do,  for  I  hate  the 
sound  of  them  ;  and  I  will  not  have  them 
mentioned  in  my  presence." 

Miss  Hazlitt  was  silent  at  Hartley's  fierce 
command,  till  presently  she  said  to  him, 

"  I  suppose  there  is  no  need  for  me  now 
to  answer  that  old-standing  question." 

"  There  is  no  need,"  said  Hartley. 
"  Though  you  were  ten  times  as  rich  as 
you  are,  and  though  you  went  on  your 
knees  to  beg  me,  I  would  not  have  you." 

"  I  believe  you  ;  and  I  like  you  better 
for  it.  We  shall  not  be  less  sincere  friends 
for  this  conversation,  I  think." 

'*  Less  sincere  we  could  not  be,  and 
friends  we  shall  not  be." 

"  1  now  must  say,  be  content  to  speak  for 
yourself,"  said  Miss  Hazlitt;  and  so  their 
conversation  ended. 

Meantime  the  sun  slione,  the  wind  frisked, 
and  the  lumbering  travelling-carriage  drove 
on  to  Hampton.  Hartley,  it  seemed,  was 
not  to  liave  a  wife,  and  he  reached  the  old 
palace,  where  a  dozen  pretty  faces  awaited 
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him,   a  free  man.     Did  the  fact   spoil  his 
day,  or  make  him  turn  from  those  pretty 
faces  in  disgust,  a  confirmed  woman-hater  ? 
By  no  means.     He  was  very  angry  indeed 
with  Miss  Hazlitt,  and  very  near  to  hating 
her,  that  she  had  insulted  and  tried  to  humi- 
liate  him.     But  that  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  hating  women  in  general.     Wo- 
men,  as  women,   remained  just  what  they 
were  before,  neither   more    nor  less ;    and 
Hartley's  pride  was  enough  to  keep  his  head 
from  drooping  because  one  woman  had  tried 
to  make  a  fool  of  him.     So,  as  he  had  come 
out  for  a  day's  pleasure,   he  took  it,  and 
took  it  in   his    own    fashion.     He   ate  and 
drank,  made  jokes  and  play-talk,  joined  in 
whatever  fun  was  going,  sunned  himself  in 
the  smiles  that  poured  upon  him,  and  paid 
for  their  warmth  in  compliments  as  dainty 
as  they  were  hollow.     His  manner  to  Miss 
Hazlitt  told  no  tales,  though  to  be  sure  he 
had  a  way  of  so  avoiding  the  person  who 
had  displeased  him,  that  there  was  little  oc- 
casion for  the   passing  of  either   looks  or 
words  between   them.     Only   Miss  Hazlitt 
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herself  knew  that  Hartley  was  deeply  of- 
fended with  her,  and  the  fact,  though  it 
gave  her  no  poignant  sorrow,  was  not  one 
that  pleased  her ;  nor  did  she  feel  any  shade 
of  exultation  that  in  their  battle  of  mock 
loves  she  had  been  somewhat  the  victor. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ISS  HAZLITT'S  conduct  to  Hartley 
did  not  make  a  woman-hater  of 
him  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  it  did  its  work  upon 
his  character,  and  helped  on  that  down-hill 
progress  which,  by  the  alchemy  of  an  un- 
faithful heart,  he  had  contrived  to  make  the 
fruit  of  every  event,  favourable  and  adverse, 
which  for  some  years  past  had  happened  to 
him.  The  time  that  dated  from  his  quarrel 
with  her  was,  on  the  whole,  the  worst  that 
his  life  had  seen,  and  the  temper  that  go- 
verned it  such  as  to  sadden  most  of  all,  had 
they  known  it,  those  who  loved  him  best. 

One  thing  must  be  said  for  him.  From 
the  way  in  which  he  had  asked  Miss  Haz- 
litt  to  marry  him,  and  the  force  with  which 
he  had  set  his  heart  upon  the  help  that  her 
fortune  would  give  him,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that   his   chief  regret  in  parting 
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with  her  would  be  for  that  fortune  which, 
so,  he  had  missed.  It  was  not  so,  however. 
A  year's  acquaintanceship  had  made  him  in 
some  measure  like  the  woman,  and  he 
would  have  been  chafed  at  quarrelling  with 
her,  though  tliere  had  been  no  fortune  to 
lose.  Moreover,  in  their  parting,  she  had 
insulted  him,  he  said,  and  in  the  thought  of 
this  insult  his  pride  was  so  set  up,  that  his 
ambition  or  love  of  gain  could  hold  no  place 
beside  it.  '*  Curse  the  fortune  !"  were  his 
words  as  he  thought  of  it ;  "I  can  do  with- 
out it ;  and  I  was  a  fool  ever  to  think  of  it. 
I  shall  be  very  low  in  the  world  indeed  be- 
fore I  shall  cry  after  a  few  thousand  pounds 
that  a  woman's  folly  loses  me." 

There  was,  however,  it  must  be  confessed, 
little  need  for  him  to  covet  Miss  Hazlitt's 
fortune,  as  far  as  desiring  money  for  its 
uses  w^ent.  Hartley  had  money  enough  and 
to  spare.  The  Walcote  Mine  had  now  been 
nearly  a  year  at  work,  and  its  success  was 
all  that  any  rational  owner  or  shareholder 
could  expect  or  wish.  The  yield  of  ore  was 
steady  and   large ;    its  quality    was   good, 
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the  working  expenses  were  but  at  a  fair 
average,  and  no  accidents  had  happened. 
As  a  consequence,  the  profits  were  consider- 
able, and  both  Hartley  and  the  shareholders 
rejoiced  in  the  fact.  The  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  shareholders  of  the  company  was 
soon  to  be  held,  and  the  report  in  prepara- 
tion to  be  read  at  that  meeting  was  alto- 
gether jubilant  and  sanguine. 

One  other  fact  also  there  was.  The  mine 
having  been  so  decided  a  success,  there  were 
several  of  the  directors  who  regretted  that 
they  had  not  in  the  first  instance  agreed  to 
buy  instead  of  to  rent  the  property  of  Hart- 
ley. At  the  time  when  the  compact  was 
made,  the  option  had  been  before  them,  and 
the  price  then  demanded  by  Hartley  for  the 
surrender  of  all  his  rights  was  by  no  means 
exorbitant,  and  in  the  light  of  present  results, 
looked  to  be  provokingly  small.  They  had, 
however,  chosen  the  other  alternative,  and 
the  matter  was  closed.  Any  new  negotia- 
tion about  the  purchase  of  the  mine  would 
have  to  begin  ah  initio ;  and  whether,  and  at 
what  price,  they  would  be  allowed  to  buy  it 
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at  all,  would  rest  with  Hartley  to  decide. 
Nevertheless  the  question  was  opened. 
Would  he  sell  ?  he  was  asked.  Possibly, 
yes  ;  did  they  wish  to  buy  ?  They  could  not 
tell ;  possibly,  yes  ;  at  what  price  would  he 
sell  ?  It  was  a  difficult  question  ;  he  would 
think  about  it,  and  if  they  really  entertained 
the  thought  of  recommending  the  share- 
holders to  buy,  he  would  let  them  know. 
So  the  matter  stood,  and  Hartley  liked  the 
standing  exceedingly  well. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

DURING  the  first  year  of  the  working  of 
the  Walcote  Mine  a  surn  sufficient  to 
pay  six  per  cent  upon  the  called-up  capital 
had  been  earned,  Hartley's  share  of  seven 
per  cent  upon  the  gross  produce  of  the  mine 
having  yielded  a  sum  of  £1200.  The  calls 
thus  far  had  amounted  to  £10  a  share. 

During  the  coming  year  it  was  proposed 
to  extend  the  works  of  the  mine,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  call  up  the  remainder,  or  a 
portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  capital.  In 
the  event  of  the  ivliole  of  the  capital  being 
called  up,  and  the  developed  mine  proving 
as  successful  as  the  germinal  one  in  this  first 
year  had  been.  Hartley's  next  year's  income, 
or  his  income  in  years  soon  to  come,  would 
be  not  less  than  £3,000;  and  remembering 
that  in  this  first  year  the  capital  had  been 
productively  at  work  only  a  portion  of  the 
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time,  it  was  not  too  much  to  expect  that  his 
annual  drawings  from  the  mine  might  rise  to 
anything  between  £3,000  and  £5,000.  It  was 
clear  that  this  was  an  income,  or  the  chance 
of  one,  with  which  no  man  would  part  for 
anything  but  a  very  substantial  considera- 
tion. 

It  stood  now  for  the  managing  board  to 
consider  whether  they  would  attempt  to  buy 
the  mine  of  Hartley  on  such  terms  as  under 
present  circumstances  he  would  be  likely  to 
ask.  The  question  was  warmly  discussed,  and 
at  last  Hartley  was  applied  to,  to  say  whe- 
ther or  not  he  would  sell,  and  if  yes,  at  what 
terms.  This  was  an  application  for  which 
he  had  been  looking  with  a  good  deal  of 
eagerness.  "Would  he  sell?"  he  asked 
himself.  For  certain,  yes,  under  conditions. 
"  Under  zt'/ia^  conditions  ?"  he  asked  next. 
This  was  harder,  for  the  elements  of  the 
problem  were  many.  At  last  he  answered 
this  question  also,  and  balancing  contingent 
loss  against  present  promise,  prudence  against 
sanguine  hopes,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  which 
he   demanded    £30,000    in    exchange    for 
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his  property  outright  in  the  mine,  but  so 
wording  his  demands  as  to  make  it  not  ap- 
pear as  if  he  held  negotiation  unne(3essary,  or 
a  compromise  impossible.  When  he  had 
written  this  letter  he  waited,  with  more 
anxiety  than  was  usual  with  him,  till  he 
should  know  what  came  of  it,  and  whether 
he  was  soon  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  a  man  of 
established  and  certain  fortune. 

In  due  course  the  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders was  held,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  year  was 
read  to  a  delighted  and  sanguine  audience. 
Then  tlie  question  of  the  purchase  of  the 
mine  was  mooted,  and  the  reasons  for  which 
the  directors  were  disposed  to  recommend 
the  step  were  set  forth  ;  then  the  price  de- 
manded by  Hartley  for  the  transference  of 
his  rights  was  stated,  with  the  opinion  of 
the  directors  that  this  price,  though  perhaps, 
all  things  considered,  somewhat  high,  was 
by  no  means  exorbitant,  and  the  question 
was  put  whether  it  should  be  left  to  the 
board  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could 
with  Mr.  Leighton,  and,  no  unforeseen  rea- 
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son  to  the  contrary  arising,  to  complete  the 
purchase  of  the  mine.  To  this  question  an 
affirmative  answer  was  given  ;  and  so  the 
meeting  broke  up,  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  work  it  had  done. 

Forthwith  commenced  negotiations.  The 
directors  offered  £20,000,  with  an  evident 
air  of  not  expecting  their  offer  to  be  accept- 
ed. Hartley  expostulated  at  their  unreason, 
and  suggested  that  perhaps  matters  had  bet- 
ter stand  as  they  were.  The  directors  grew 
alarmed,  and  proposed  now  £25,000  as  the 
sum.  Hartley  to  return  the  shares  that  had 
been  allotted  to  him.  To  that  also  Hartley 
objected.  £25,000  was,  in  any  case,  a  low 
price,  but  it  was  one  that  perhaps,  without 
the  stipulation  of  the  return  of  the  shares,  he 
might  take  into  his  consideration.  After 
a  little,  the  directors  withdrew  this  point, 
and  their  offer  stood  at  £25,000,  neither 
more  nor  less,  in  exchange  for  Hartley's 
standing  claim  of  7  per  cent,  upon  tlie  gross 
produce  of  the  mine. 

This   offer   Hartley   took  into   his    con- 
sideration,  or  pretended  to  do  so,  for  he 
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had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  accept, 
if  necessary,  a  smaller  sum.  Yet,  beyond 
doubt,  when  this  offer  was  definitely  made 
him.  Hartley  did  consider  a  good  deal, 
though  his  consideration  was  rather  upon 
the  question  of  what  he  should  do  with  the 
money  when  he  got  it,  than  upon  whether 
he  should  accept  it  or  not.  £25,000  for  a 
man  who,  four  years  before,  had  not  a 
penny,  was  a  very  handsome  sum.  £25,000 
as  the  tree  into  which  his  seedling  of  £1,500 
had  grown,  was  a  very  handsome  growth. 
£25,000  spent  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate 
would  make  him  a  man  of  some  position, 
wherever  he  might  choose  to  settle. 
£25,000  invested  safely  at  4  per  cent,  would 
give  him  £1000  a  year,  with  which,  as  a 
free  man,  and  seeking  pleasure  where  he 
could  find  it,  he  need  not  suffer  from  many 
unsatisfied  desires.  £25,000  was  a  fortune 
to  any  bachelor  who  meant  to  remain  one ; 
to  him  who  had  some  brains  to  use  in  his 
pleasure-seeking,  as  well  as  in  other  more 
laborious  occupations,  it  was  a  ver}'  good 
fortune  indeed. 
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So  Hartley  thought,  and  in  the  success  of 
all  his  undertakings,  and  the  pleasant  issue 
to  which  his  life  had  come,  he  exulted  very 
much  indeed.  He  was  a  free  man ;  the 
world  was  before  him  ;  he  could  go  wliere 
he  pleased,  do  what  he  pleased  ;  no  harness 
hampered  him ;  he  was  dependent  upon  no 
one.  If  one  set  of  associates  displeased  him, 
he  could  seek  another ;  if  one  place  wearied 
him,  he  could  change  the  old  place  for  a  new 
one.  The  world  was  before  him,  and  the 
world  was  large,  full  of  variety,  crowded 
with  interests  ever  new  and  fresh,  liberal  of 
smiles  and  entertainments  to  him  who  could 
pay  for  them.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  thing 
to  be  free,  he  thought,  and  sovereign  over 
one's  own  self  and  conditions.  At  no 
temptation  would  he  surrender  this  free- 
dom. He  would  invest  his  money  safely, 
where  no  anxiety  could  breed  from  its  rest- 
ing; he  would  draw  his  £1000  a  year  for 
his  use  ;  he  would  make  tlie  world  his  free 
garden  and  pleasure-ground,  and  would  at 
last  enjoy  the  rewards  which  his  energy  and 
his  brains  had  won  for  him. 
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So  Hartley  thought,  and  across  his  mind 
there  passed  neither  misgivings  nor  relent- 
ings.  For  misgivings  there  was  no  room. 
When  of  fortmie  he  had  none,  he  had  set  to 
work  to  carve  a  fortune  for  himself,  never 
doubting  for  more  than  a  moment  that  he 
would  accomplish  his  purpose  ;  when  now 
fortune  was  achieved,  what  room  was  there 
for  misgivings  ?  "I  shall  never  be  moved  " 
he  said.  Of  relentings  he  had  none,  for  his 
heart  was  shut  up  from  relenting,  and  where- 
fore should  he  relent  ?  All  to  whom  once 
he  had  been  near,  and  from  whom  now  he 
was  parted,  had  misused  him  ;  wherefore, 
then,  should  he  relent  ?  It  was  for  them, 
if  for  any  one,  to  relent ;  but  for  relent- 
ings at  all  there  was  no  need.  He  had  done 
with  his  old  life,  and  would  start  now  quite 
fresh,  and  free. 

Hartley,  therefore,  wrote  off,  accepting 
the  offer  which  the  directors  had  made  him, 
and  he  had  now  but  to  wait  until  their 
lawyer  and  his  should  together  have  drawn 
up  the  agreement,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  should  become  the  absolute  master  of 
£25,000,  and  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

MEANWHILE  Beata  and  GeofFrey  had 
also  their  waithig  time.  Beata's 
waiting  was  to  see,  chiefly,  what  should 
come  of  her  action  with  Etta,  and  her  letter 
to  Etta's  husband.  It  had  been  several 
weeks  after  her  second  visit  to  Etta,  before 
Geoifrey,  as  already  recorded,  stumbled 
across  the  means  of  sending  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Monsell,  and  weeks  more  passed  after 
the  letter  was  gone,  during  which  no  answer 
to  it  came,  and  no  result  whatever  appeared 
to  have  followed  upon  its  sending.  These 
weeks  made  Beata's  waiting  time,  and  they 
were  a  time  more  full  of  anxiety  than  could 
easily  be  supposed  possible,  unless  it  were 
remembered  tliat  the  issue  for  which  she 
was  hoping  was,  in  a  manner,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  vicarious  repentance  and  atonement 
which  her  great    love  had  impelled  her  to 
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make  for  the  sins  of  liim  who,  not  a  shade 
the  less  for  the  years  of  sorrow  that  had 
passed  over  her  head,  was  her  dearest. 

Durmg  this  waiting  time  Etta  was  greatly 
on  Beata's  hands.  When  once  the  hard- 
ness of  Etta's  heart  had  been  fairl}^  broken 
up,  all  that  self-assertive  independence  and 
seeming  strength  which  had  characterized 
the  years  of  her  apostacy  passed  away.  The 
old  softness  and  simple  confidingness  did 
not  come  back ;  she  did  not  become  again 
a  child  easy  to  mould ;  she  was  not  gentle 
and  tender  of  heart ;  but  she  seemed  to  have 
given  up  the  idea  that  she  could  stand  alone, 
and  her  disposition  was  more  and  more  to 
lean  upon  Beata.  Her  almost  invariable 
question  when  they  parted  was,  "AVhen 
shall  I  see  you  again  ?"  and  though  she  half 
chafed  and  fretted  at  much  that  Beata  said 
and  did,  yet  the  acts  and  words  insensibly 
moulded  her,  and  as  long  as,  on  any  point, 
she  was  at  battle  w^ith  Beata,  she  was  also, 
spite  of  her  struggles,  at  battle  wdth  lierself. 

As  has  been  implied,  this  intercourse  was 
not  greatly  more  than  a  duty  with   Beata  ; 
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of  pleasure  and  refreshment  it  yielded  her 
but  little.  Had  Etta  remained  the  child 
that  once  she  was,  there  would  not  have 
been  much  in  common  between  these  two. 
As  it  was,  her  old  self  was  gone,  and  her 
sorrows,  on  account  of  the  way  in  which 
she  had  taken  them,  had  not,  as  yet  at  all 
events,  yielded  her  much  deeper  wisdom. 
Beata  could  sympathise  with  Etta ;  but  of 
mutual  sympathy,  which  we  call  commun- 
ion, there  could  not  be  much.  Beata, 
however,  did  not  complain.  She  had  not 
entered  upon  this  work  for  the  pleasure  of 
it ;  and  if  through  her  it  might  be  that  Etta's 
life  should  be  healed  again,  and  the  one  true 
love  that  was  possible  to  her  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  hate  that  had  so  long 
possessed  her  heart,  she  would  be  more  than 
content. 

Once  it  happened  that  Beata  was  very 
nearly  losing  her  charge.  On  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  Etta  being  with  her  at  her  rooms, 
Miss  Hazlitt  called  on  Beata.  This,  as 
the  reader  may  be  informed,  was  after 
that  famous    conversation    in    which  Hart- 
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ley  learned  that  he  was  not  to  have  an 
heiress  for  his  wife.  Miss  Hazlitt  had  never 
told  Beata  of  this  question  standing  between 
Hartley  and  herself ;  and  so,  when  the  ques- 
tion left  off  to  stand,  she  did  not  speak  af 
that  either,  nor  did  she  say  that  anything 
had  happened  to  interfere  with  the  harmony 
of  their  acquaintanceship.  Still  less  did  it 
occur  to  her  that,  because  she  had  in  a  man- 
ner quarrelled  with  Hartley,  she  should 
leave  off  to  be  friends  with  Beata.  Therefore, 
no  reason  to  the  contrary  appearing,  and 
Saturday  being,  as  she  knew,  the  only  possi- 
ble day  for  a  morning  call  upon  this  hard- 
working friend,  she  presented  herself  on  that 
particular  Saturday  when  Etta  had  pre-oc- 
cupied  the  ground. 

Neither  lady  knew  that  the  other  had 
even  the  acquaintance  of  Beata,  and  both 
were  too  much  astonished  to  have  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  conceal  their  surprise. 

''Ha,  Mrs.  Monsell,"  said  Miss  Hazlitt, 
''you  are  the  last  person  I  should 
have  thought  of  meeting " — "  here,"  she 
was  going  to  say,  but  she  bethought  her- 
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self  in   time,    and    said    instead,    "  to-day." 

Etta  answered  to  the  Avord  intended  in- 
stead of  the  word  spoken. 

"  I  do  not  wonder.  My  surprise  is  not 
less  great,  I  must  confess,"  she  said. 

Miss  Hazlitt's  manner  showed  hut  sur- 
prise ;  about  Etta's  tone  there  was  pique, 
not  to  say  deep  oifence. 

"  I  just  looked  in  to  see  how  you  were  ; 
I  cannot  stop,"  Miss  Hazlitt  said,  turning  to 
Beata. 

She  had  in  fact  come  to  spend  the  after- 
noon ;  but  her  most  generous  side  was  apt 
to  show  itself  in  Beata's  presence,  and  at  her 
worst  she  had  no  disposition  to  spurn  the 
prostrate. 

"You  need  not  hurry  for  ray  sake,"  Etta 
said  ;  "  I  must  be  going." 

"  Not  yet,  surely,"  said  Beata,  quietly,  but 
with  deep  concern. 

"  Yes,  I  must ;  I  have  some  other  calls  to 
make.  I  will  go  into  the  next  room  and  put 
on  my  things,  if  I  may." 

Miss  Hazlitt,  however,  forestalled  her. 

"  I  will  say  good-bye  before  you  go  in," 
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she  said,  ''  I  really  cannot  stop  ;"  and  then 
to  Beata,  "  I  will  look  in  again  before  long ; 
good-bye." 

As  she  left  the  house,  Etta  came  out  from 
Beata's  bed-room. 

"  I  liope  you  will  not  go,"  Beata  said. 

*'  Yes,  I  must ;  I  can't  stay  any  longer 
now  ;  good-bye,"  Etta  said  coldly,  but  with 
yet  a  tremble  in  her  voice,  as  if  a  word 
would  have  made  her  burst  into  a  passion 
of  tears. 

Beata  was  distressed  beyond  measure, 
and  could  not  tell  what  to  do.  She  had 
never  kissed  Etta  yet;  and  the  impulse  was 
upon  her  now  to  put  her  arm  round  the 
poor,  lonely,  chafed,  girl-wife's  neck,  and 
kiss  her  as  a  sister.  The  impulse  was  upon 
her,  but  she  hesitated  in  the  fear  of  a  rebuff, 
and  before  her  indecision  was  conquered, 
Etta  was  gone. 

All  the  evening,  Beata  was  so  pained  and 
troubled  that  she  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with 
herself.  She  would  fain  have  gone  straight 
after  Etta  to  lier  liome ;  but  the  same  hesi- 
tation which  had  kept  her  back  from  the 
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kiss  stopped  her  in  that  also.  When  Geoffrey 
carae  in  she  tohi  him  what  had  happened, 
and  he  confirmed  her  fear  that  Etta  had 
gone  away  with  a  grave  misapprehension  on 
her  mind. 

"  You  must  try  and  see  her  on  Monday, 
at  all  risks,"  he  said,  "  if  you  do  not  hear 
from  her ;"  and  that  was  all  the  advice  or 
comfort  that  Geoffrey  could  give  her. 

Late  in  the  evening  a  note  came  from 
Etta.     It  said  : — 

"  I  shall  not  come  to  see  you  any  more. 
I  thought  that  you  were  my  true  friend,  and 
tliat  perhaps  through  your  help  I  might  be- 
come a  better  and  happier  woman  than  I 
have  been.  I  suppose  I  have  been  a  fool 
again,  and  have  taken  soft  words  for  sincere 
ones.  You  could  not  be  friends  with  that 
woman  if  you  were  honest  to  me.  Yet  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  you  are  so  very 
wicked  as  you  must  be  if  you  have  been 
playing  false  to  me  all  this  time." 

This  letter,  which  broke  off  thus  suddenly, 
was  a  great  comfort  to  Beata.  It  made  an 
opening  for  her  visit,  and   it  showed  that 
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Etta  s  mind  was  only  half  made  up  against  her. 

The  next  morning,  which  was  Sunday, 
at  no  small  sacrifice  to  herself,  for  her  hours 
at  church  with  Geoffrey  and  Aileen  were 
the  greatest  refreshment  and  comfort  of  her 
whole  week,  Beata  found  another  way  to 
spend  the  time  in  the  service  of  God.  She 
would  not  delay,  and  she  guessed  that  Etta 
would  not  be  going  out,  so  a  little  before 
church  time  she  was  at  her  door.  The  ser- 
vant, accustomed  to  her  visits  now,  showed 
her  in  unannounced. 

Etta  sat  in  her  old  seat  by  the  window, 
and  her-€ace  flushed  as  she  saw  Beata  enter. 
Beata,  obeying  the  impulse  of  the  previous 
afternoon,  went  straight  up  to  her,  and, 
stooping  down,  she  put  her  arm  round  her 
and  kissed  her. 

Spite  of  herself,  Etta's  eyes  filled  with 
tears;  but  she  did  not  speak.  Beata  sat 
down  by  her  side,  and  said  at  once, 

''  Shall  I  tell  you,  first  of  all,  how  I  came 
to  know  Miss  Hazlitt  ?" 

Etta  could  not  even  affect  to  be  indiffer- 
ent, and  said  simply, 
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"  If  you  like." 

So  Beata  told  lier. 

"You  did  not  know  her  through  him, 
then?"  Etta  said. 

"  Through  whom  ?"  Beata  asked,  not 
knowing  for  the  moment. 

"  You  know  whom  I  mean,"  Etta  said ; 
"  they  are  close  friends,  and  will  be  married 
before  many  months,  I  should  think." 

"What,  Hartley  and  Miss  Hazlitt  ?"  Beata 
said,  turning  deadly  pale. 

"  Of  course.     Did  you  not  know  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know?  I  never  see  him, 
and  she  never  hinted  such  a  thing  to  me.  I 
think  you  must  be  mistaken." 

"  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  am  as  sure  as  a 
third  person  can  be.  She  as  good  as  con- 
fessed it  to  me  with  her  own  lips." 

Beata  was  struck  dumb  with  surprise,  and 
much  more  than  surprise.  She  had  many 
times  told  herself  that  to  see  Hartley  happily 
married  would  please  her  well.  If  the 
thought  that  he  was  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Hazlitt  did  now  so  please  her,  then  her 
pleasure  took  expression  in  strange  forms. 
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But  the  thing  could  not  be  true ;  though 
Etta  spoke  so  positively,  it  could  not  be 
true.  The  woman  must  be  the  most  arrant 
hypocrite  under  the  face  of  the  sun  if  any- 
thing like  it  were  true.  So  Beata  thought, 
and  her  bewilderment  was  so  great  that  she 
sat  before  Etta  looking  like  one  whose  wits 
had  left  her. 

"  I  will  go  now,"  she  said ;  '^  you  will 
come  to  see  me  soon,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  mis- 
judged you.  I  thought  that  I  could  not 
have  been  so  greatly  mistaken." 

"  No,  I  think  I  am  true ;  but  I  suppose 
we  shall  never  leave  off  making  mistakes  till 
we  die,"  Beata  said,  with  a  half-w^ail  in  her 
voice. 

Beata's  emotion  completed  Etta's  convic- 
tion that  no  falsehood  had  been  played  upon 
her.  But  it  did  more.  Beata  had  come 
to  Etta  to  offer  her  sympathy,  and  what  of 
help  she  could  give  in  Etta's  sorrows.  In 
accepting  this  proffered  goodness,  it  had  not 
occurred  to  Etta  to  think  that  this  sharer  of 
her  burden  might  also  have  a  load  of  her 
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own  to  carry,  in  the  bearing  of  which  she 
asked  no  help.  The  emotion  to  which  she 
was  witness,  however,  taught  Etta  the  fact, 
and  tlie  knowledge  brought  many  thoughts 
into  her  mind. 

^'  She  loves  him  still,"  she  said,  first  of  all, 
and  the  thought,  for  what  reason  she  scarcely 
knew,  shook  her.  Did  she  also  love  him 
still?  Happily,  she  did  not.  As.  during 
these  later  wrecks,  her  hate  had  abated,  it 
had  not  given  place  to  the  old  love.  She 
had  been  learning  to  forgive,  not  to  love 
again.  Yet  the  thought  that  Beata  loved 
Hartley,  still,  did  bring  back  a  rush  of  old 
memories  and  pains,  and  for  a  time  she  was 
half  jealous  of  Beata  once  more.  But  that 
passed,  and  then  the  thought  came,  "  H'  she 
loves  him  still,  was  it  any  personal  motive 
that  brought  her  to  me  after  all  ?"  Last 
night  this  thought  w^ould  have  found  large 
entertainment ;  this  morning  it  could  find 
none.  Beata's  disclaimer  of  one  unworthy 
motive  was,  she  being  what  she  was,  a  dis- 
claimer of  all  unworthy  motives  under  the 
sun.     Then  came  a  third  thought,  "  If  she 
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loves  him  still,  and  had  no  personal  motive 
in  coming  to  me,  then  her  coming  must 
have  been  all  pain  to  herself,  and  a  nobler 
act  than  even  I  had  imagined  it."  Upon 
this  thought  Etta  dwelt,  and  her  reflection 
deepened  her  comprehension  of  the  nature 
of  that  love  which  no  violence  can  turn  into 
hate,  more  than  anything  that  had  gone  be- 
fore it. 

So  Beata  had  not  lost  her  hold  upon 
Etta ;  but  instead  another  loss  befell  her. 
For  the  first  few  hours  after  leaving  Etta 
she  did  not  much  recover  the  pained  con- 
fusion which  the  thing  that  Etta  liad  told 
her  had  produced  in  her  mind.  After  a 
time,  however,  her  feelings  balanced  them- 
selves. That  Etta  had  intended  to  deceive 
her,  she  did  not  for  a  moment  imagine  ;  but 
that  that  which  Etta  told  her  could  be  true, 
seemed  to  her  less  and  less  likely  as  she 
thought  of  it.  So  her  pain  abated,  though 
her  bepuzzlement  grew,  rather  than  lessen- 
ed, with  her  thinkinsjs.  Nor  did  another 
conversation  that  she  had  with  Etta  tend  to 
clear  her  mind. 
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"  May  I  ask  you  one  more  question  about 
Miss  Hazlitt  ?"  Etta  said,  when  they  were 
next  together. 

"You  may  ask  me  whatever  you  will." 

"  Did  she  ever  talk  with  you  about  me  ?" 

"  Once  only  she  made  a  passing  remark. 
It  was  over  in  a  moment." 

"  Was  it  against  me  ?" 

''  No,  I  think  not." 

"  Did  she  know  that  you  came,  or  were 
coming,  to  me  ?" 

"  Oh  !  no.  How  could  I  tell  her  such  a 
thing?  No  one  knows  but  my  brother 
Geoffrey." 

"  I  wonder  that  you  can  be  friends  with 
her." 

"Why?" 

"  Such  a  woman  as  she  is." 

•'  I  think  she  is  a  good  woman — a  better 
woman  than  to  most  people  she  seems." 

"  Which  shows  that  you  do  not  know  her." 

"  Does  it  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  she  is  a  very  hard,  cruel  woman  ; 
and  a  very  deceitful  one,  if  she  has  not  told 
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you  of  what  is  between  her  and  Mr.  Leigh- 
ton." 

"How  is  she  hard  and  cruel?"  Beata 
said,  not  taking  up  the  other  part  of  Etta's 
words. 

"  I  cannot  talk  of  it,"  said  Etta  ;  "  yet  I 
will  tell  vou  one  thinf?."  Then  she  told, 
with  flushed  face,  the  story  of  the  play. 
"  She  did  it  to  humihate  me,  I  am  sure.  I 
believe  I  should  never  have  been  so  wicked 
to  my  husband  as  I  was,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  her ;  and  I  believe  that  she  did  worse 
still,  even,  but  I  cannot  talk  of  it." 

Nor  was  it  in  Beata's  heart  to  attempt  to 
induce  her  to  go  on  with  so  sad  a  subject. 
But  Etta's  words  more  and  more  bewilder- 
ed her,  and  she  could  not  tell  what  thoughts 
to  entertain  towards  Miss  Hazlitt  at  all. 

In  a  few  days  Miss  Hazlitt  came  in.  She 
came,  breezy,  as  usual,  and  with  plenty  to 
say.  When  she  had  a  little  talked  herself 
out,  and  Beata  started  no  new  topic,  she 
said  : 

"  By  the  way,  I  had  no  idea  that  you  had 
any  personal  acquaintance   with  Mrs.  Mon- 
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sell.  You  spoke,  a  little  while  ago,  as  if 
you  knew  nothing  of  her  separation  from 
her  husband." 

"  I  did  not  know  of  it,"  Beata  said. 

"  No,  I  thought  not.  Have  you  picked 
her  up  since?  I  shouldn't  have  thought  she 
was  much  in  your  way." 

"  She  made  very  much  the  same  renjark 
about  you." 

''  Did  she  ?"  said  Miss  Hazlitt,  lausfhincr ; 
"  I'm  much  oblisred  to  her.  And  what  did 
you  say  ?  Did  you  agree  with  her  ?  You 
would  not  have  been  far  wronG^  if  you  had." 

''  I  said  that  I  thought  you  were  a  good 
woman,  and  a  better  woman  than  to  most 
people  you  seem." 

"Did  you,  my  dear?  It  was  kind  of 
vou,  thou2;h  the  remark  did  more  credit  to 
your  heart  than  to  your  head.  Mrs.  Mon- 
sell,  I  am  afraid,  thought  otherwise." 

"  She  said  one  thinsj  that  I  want  to  ask 
you  about,  if  I  may." 

"  You  may.     What  is  it  ?" 

"  It  is  no  business  of  mine  in  a  way,  though 
m  a  way  it  is  very  much  my  business.      But 
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your  manner  about  him  makes  me  think 
that  it  cannot  be  true.  She  says  that  you 
are  engaged  to  my  brother  Hartley.  Will 
you  tell  me  if  it  is  true  ?" 

Miss  Hazlitt  laughed,  but  she  coloured 
too,  and  paused  for  a  moment.  Then  she 
said, 

''  No,  it  is  not  true.     Will  that  do  ?'' 

''May  I  go  on?" 

"  Yes." 

"  How  came  she,  then,  to  speak  with  so 
much  certainty  ?  She  says  that  you  as  good 
as  told  her  that  it  was  the  case." 

"  People  lie,  sometimes." 

"  Was  she  lying,  then  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  lying,  I  daresay  ;  but  I  said 
to  her  one  thing,  and  she  mistook  it  for 
another.  But  suppose  I  were  engaged  to 
your  brother  Hartley,  what  then  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  then,  except  that  I 
should  think  that  you  had  not  been  very 
candid  to  me." 

"  Do  you  really  care  so  much  about  that 
old-fashioned  virtue  ?  Think  what  a  pretty 
pass  we  should  come  to  if  people  attempted 
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to  practise  it.  We  should  have  nine-tenths 
of  the  world  constantly  engaged  in  telling 
each  other  how  nmcli  they  hate  each  other. 
But  I  will  be  candid  for  once,  if  you  like, 
and  tell  you  how  your  brother  Hartley  and 
I  stand  to  each  other." 

''\  should  Yik^r 

"  Well,  this  is  it,  then.  I  had  heard  of 
him  before  I  saw  him,  and  though  it  is  very 
candid  to  say  so  to  you,  I  didn't  like  what  I 
had  heard.  However,  I  got  introduced  to 
him,  and  liked  him  rather  better,  and  after- 
wards rather  worse,  and  so  on,  oiF  and  on. 
To  be  still  very  candid,  I  had  conceived  the 
idea  that  it  would  be  very  good  fun  to  pun- 
ish him  for  certain  delinquencies  of  himself 
and  his  sex,  by  trying  to  make  a  fool  of  him, 
and  he  very  obligingly  helped  on  ray  plans 
by  asking  me  to  marry  him.  I  answered 
him  vaguely,  and,  sometimes  feeling  a  little 
softer  to  him,  but  for  the  most  part  not  soft 
at  all,  I  held  him  on,  till  my  conscience 
began  to  smite  me,  and  I  grew  rather 
ashamed  of  myself;  and  then  I  told  him  wliat 
I  had  been   doing,  and  so    our  fricndsliip 
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came  to  an  end.     How  do  you  like  tlie  can- 
dour of  my  story  ?" 

"  The  candour  is  the  only  part  of  the 
story  that  I  like  at  all,"  said  Beata,  very 
gravely. 

'^  And  you  are  very  much  disgusted  with 
me  i 

"  I  think  your  conduct  was  both  unwo- 
manly and  dishonourable." 

"Eh,  but  those  are  strong  words,  my  dear. 
Cannot  you  soften  them  a  little  T 

"  My  words  are  less  strong  than  my  feel- 
ings." 

"Then  I  am  afraid  I  must  leave  you.  I 
would  bear  more  reproof  from  you  than 
from  anybody  else  in  the  world;  but  I  don't 
think  I  ought  to  bear  such  words  as  those. 
It  is  a  great  pity,  and  I  am  very,  very  sorry." 

She  rose  to  go,  as  reluctantly  as  ever  she 
had  essayed  to  take  a  final  step  in  her  life. 
She  would  hardly  have  lost  this  woman's 
friendship  to  save  the  half  of  her  fortune, 
but  Beata's  words  were  either  an  insult,  or 
so  humiliating  a  truth,  that  tliey  were  as 
good  as  one.     She  looked  to  see  if  Beata's 
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face  relented  towards  her,  but  it  did  not ; 
and  so,  with  a  sad  good-bye,  she  went. 

Miss  Hazlitt  did  not  know  the  whole 
mountain  of  her  offence  in  Beata's  e3^es. 
Until  now  Beata  had  held  her  judgment  in 
suspense  concerning  that  story  of  the  play 
which  Etta  had  told  her.  But  Miss  Hazlitt's 
confession  made  all  things  possible  to  be 
believed  against  her,  as  to  Beata's  instincts 
it  seemed,  and  there  appeared  now  no 
choice  but  to  write  her  down  not  only,  as 
Etta  did,  hard  and  cruel,  but  deceitful  as 
well. 

So  in  Beata's  heart  there  were  no  relent- 
ings  towards  Miss  Hazlitt.  She  gave  up  be- 
lieving in  her  altogether  ;  she  did  not  even 
suppose  that  she  had  been  sincere  and  sim- 
ple in  the  seeking  of  her  own  acquaintance, 
or  in  her  words  or  acts  since  that  acquaint- 
ance had  been  won.  The  woman  had  been 
hard  where  she  should  have  been  tender, 
had  gone  out  of  her  way  to  be  cruel  wlien 
she  should  have  been  pitiful,  had  been  insin- 
cere throughout,  and  had  wantonly  profaned 
the  sanctities  of  love.     She  was  heartless 
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and  hollow,  and  no  true  woman  could  hold 
her  any  more  as  a  friend,  Beata  said. 

How  much  of  her  indignation  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  Miss  Hazlitt's  confessed  offence 
had  been  committed  against  Hartley,  Beata 
did  not  say,  nor  did  she  know.  Neither 
did  she  understand  how  utterly  unjust  the 
most  justified  judgment  may  be  when,  in- 
stead of  stopping  short  at  "  This  act  is 
wicked,"  we  go  on  to  "This  man  has  done 
wickedly,  therefore  he  is  wicked."  But  who 
of  us  does  understand  this  ?  That  our  judg- 
ment must  be  upon  acts  only,  that  persons 
He  alone  can  judge,  are  truths  that  we  seem 
incapable  of  learning. 
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CHAPTER  XYIII. 

GEOFFREY,  too,  had  his  waiting  time, 
and  this  was  for  the  second  visit  of 
Mary,  and  all  that  she  had  promised  to  bring 
him.  It  was  for  some  weeks  that  he  had 
to  be  patient;  but  at  last  she  came.  She 
found  him,  as  before,  at  work  in  his  own 
room,  and,  as  she  entered,  he  looked  up  as 
one  who  had  been  momently  expecting  her. 
There  was  no  formal  greeting  between  them. 

''  Have  you  thought  me  long  in  coming?" 
she  said. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  have  been  just  waiting 
for  you  all  the  time." 

"  Our  luggage  came  only  yesterday." 

"  I  know.  I  did  not  think  that  you  could 
come  and  did  not.  Have  you  brought  me 
anything  ?" 

"  Yes ;  they  are  all  in  this  box  together. 
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You  will  open  it  Avhen  I  am  gone,  won't 
^, 

"  Yes  ;  if  you  won't  niincl." 

''I  shall  not  stay  long." 

"Will  not  you?  I  am  in  no  hurry  ;  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  you  here." 

"  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  see  you 
again.  I  have  had  no  hesitation  in  insisting 
upon  doing  as  I  wished  thus  far ;  but  now 
that  the  great  need  is  over,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  keep  up  the  battle.  But  you  will 
know,  whatever  happens,  that  I  am  always 
the  same  to  you." 

"  Yes  ;  I  shall  know  that." 

"  We  shall  be  waiting  for  the  new  life 
together.  My  loss  is  only  less  great  than 
yours.  Ever  since  our  mother  left  us,  she 
has  been  everything  to  me.  We  had  not  a 
thought  apart,  and  I  think  that  there  was 
never  a  jar  to  our  love.  I  am  more  thank- 
ful for  this  than  I  can  tell.  Slie  was  the 
sweetest  child-sister  that  God  ever  gave  and 
took." 

"  And  you  are  the  sweetest  and  noblest 
mother-sister  that  ever  spent  her  life  and 
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love  upon  a  dear  gift  of  God,"  Geoifrey  said, 
solemnly. 

Mary  did  not  disclaim  his  praise,  nor  did 
her  eyes  fall  before  his  look  of  earnest  and 
most  reverent  thanks.  His  words  were  to 
her  as  a  "  Avell-done,"  before  Avhich  she  was 
too  deeply  humbled  to  feel  abashed. 

They  did  not  talk  much  of  Elia ;  Mary 
had  set  down  in  writing  what  most  she 
wanted  to  say.  Nor  did  they  speak  beyond 
those  few  words  of  their  loss  and  their  sorrow. 

Of  the  future  they  said  something,  though 
in  the  case  of  neither  was  there  much  to 
say.  Mary's  course  was  marked  out  for  her, 
though  it  lay  as  yet  a  good  way  off.  When 
her  father  returned,  they  would  settle  down 
in  a  home  of  their  own,  and  she  would 
keep  house  for  him.  This  had  been  an  old 
dream  with  tlie  sisters,  and  tlie  anticipation 
of  it  had  been  among  the  greatest  elements 
of  their  happiness.  The  look  with  which 
Mary  spoke  of  it  now,  tliough  she  uttered 
no  word  of  the  changed  meaning  Avliicli  it 
bore,  moved  Geoffrey  almost  to  tears.  Till 
her  father  came    back,  slie    sliould  remain 
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with  her  uncle,  and  the  hig^hest  reach  of  her 
hope  during  that  time  was  that  she  might 
have  peace. 

Of  Geoffrey's  future  there  was  still  less  to 
say.  "  I  shall  go  on  writing  and  teaching  at 
present,"  he  said,  "  and  till  I  die,  most 
likely.  I  have  Beata,  thank  God,  and  so  I 
can  hold  on  till  the  end  comes." 

Mary  stayed  about  two  hours,  and  then 
they  parted  with  the  stilled  solemnity  of  two 
to  whom  life  had  become  a  consecrated 
journey  to  their  heavenly  goal  and  home. 
It  was  not  much  in  their  minds  that  they 
should  meet  again  on  earth. 

When  Geoffrey  was  alone,  he  sat  for  a 
time,  too  awed  to  open  the  parcel  that  con- 
tained all  the  memorials  that  now  remained 
to  him  of  his  child's  most  sacred  life  and 
love.  Then  presently  he  grew  stronger,  and 
with  trembling  fingers  he  undid  the  cord 
and  drew  out  the  nails,  and  his  most  pathetic 
treasures  lay  before  him. 

At  the  top  was  Mary's  account  of  the 
days  of  Elia's  illness.  Then  came  his  child's 
own  blessed  journal  of  her  life  and  love. 
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After  those  there  were  a  number  of  her 
books,  and  all  the  notes  of  the  work  that  she 
had  done  for  him.  Next  came  some  illumi- 
nations, which  she  had  meant  to  give  him 
when  next  they  met.  Last  were  some  of 
her  clothes — a  hat  and  a  soft  silken  shawl,  a 
pair  of  gloves,  a  handkerchief  for  her  poc- 
ket, and  a  light  gauze  one  for  her  neck,  a 
necklace,  and  her  rings — all  of  which  she 
had  worn  either  on  that  day  when  she  came 
to  his  room,  or  on  that  still  greater  day 
when  he  had  gone  down  to  the  country  to 
see  her.  All  these  things,  as  he  took  them 
out,  he  spread  on  his  table  before  him,  and 
when  they  were  all  placed,  he  sat  down, 
that  he  might  learn  to  realize  the  full  extent 
of  his  sad  wealth.  He  did  not  as  yet  at- 
tempt to  read  any  of  the  writings.  It  was 
enough  at  present  to  understand  his  posses- 
sions, and  this,  for  a  long  time,  (upon  so 
small  a  holding  of  tangible  things  had  his 
love  hitherto  been  obliged  to  subsist,)  was 
more  than  he  could  do. 

Whether  this  first  day  with  the  memorial 
treasures  of  his  child  was  more  comfort  or 
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pain  to  Geoffrey  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 
From  the  first  the  sense  of  wealth,  the  un- 
derstanding of  what  these  things  would  be 
to  him  in  the  future,  was  absolute.  But  on 
the  other  hand  this  new  and  full  possession 
of  more  things  connected  with  her  than 
he  had  ever  touched  in  his  life  before,  could 
not  but  vivify  the  sense  of  his  loss.  All 
those  notes  of  work  she  had  made  for  him  ; 
she  would  never  work  for  him  any  more. 
Nevermore  would  he  sit  by  her  side  and  see 
her  dear  face  lighten  and  flush  at  the  things 
and  the  thoughts  that  were  dearest  to  him. 
Those  books  that  she  had  read,  filled,  as  he 
could  see,  with  markings  that  themselves 
would  be  a  history  of  her  mind  and  heart, 
Avould  have  for  him  the  touch  of  a  dear 
dead  hand  for  ever.  The  sweet  body  that 
all  that  dress  had  clothed  had  lain  down 
tired,  the  dear  hands  nerveless  by  its  side, 
and  had  fallen  into  an  eternal  sleep.  That 
most  meek  and  blessed  face,  that  had  never 
been  out  of  his  heart  for  years,  luid  looked 
up  motionless  and  meeker  than  ever  into 
the  vacant  ni^ifht,  and  not  even  his  love  could 
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have  brought  a  smile  iuto  the  eyes  that  had 
closed  for  ever  upon  smiles  and  tears.  As 
he  sat  and  thought,  he  could  see  his  child 
lying,  solemn,  in  her  death-robes  ;  and  this 
picture,  contrasting  with  the  most  living 
and  sensitive  gentleness  which  the  dress  ly- 
ing before  his  eyes  recalled  to  his  mind,  al- 
most broke  him  down,  and  made  him  beat 
his  desolate  heart  against  the  inexorable 
bars  that  the  prison  of  death  and  the  prison 
of  life  had  set  between  him  and  his  darling. 
In  Geoffrey's  sitting-room  there  was  a 
small  book-case,  sacred,  hitherto,  to  his  poets 
and  other  of  his  choicest  books.  In  this  now 
he  cleared  a  slielf,  and  this  shelf  he  made 
the  home  of  the  memorial  treasures  of  his 
child.  The  writings  and  the  clothes  he 
wrapped  carefully  in  paper,  while  the  books 
stood  in  a  little  sliding  case  that  had  come 
to  him  with  the  other  things  from  his  child. 
The  rings — there  were  two  of  them — he  put 
upon  his  finger ;  he  had  never  until  now 
worn  such  a  thing.  So  his  treasures  were 
put  to  rest ;  and  then  from  its  own  proper 
place  he  took  out  the  record  that  Mary  had 
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made  of  the  last  days  of  his  child  upon 
earth.  He  would  read  this  first,  and  save 
his  great  Scripture  until  the  last. 

It  was  a  quiet  story.  The  seizure  had 
been  a  slight  one,  which  a  person  in  health 
might  have  conquered  in  a  couple  of  days. 
There  had  been  little  suffering ;  but  just  a 
gradual  sinking,  wdth  almost  constant  sleep. 
On  the  third  day,  slight  delirium  came  on, 
and  one  passage  taken  from  the  record  of 
that  night,  brought  Geoffrey's  reading  to  a 
long  pause.     It  ran  : — 

"Towards  midnight,  my  darling  grew 
restless,  and  began  to  talk  a  good  deal  in 
her  delirium.  As  always,  in  both  her  sleep- 
ing and  her  waking  times,  it  was  of  him. 
Her  thoughts  were  of  the  time  of  their  first 
parting,  and  all  the  bitterness  of  it  seemed 
to  come  back  upon  her.  As  I  was  standing 
looking  at  her,  though  I  think  she  did  not 
see  me,  she  said  softly,  '  Mary.' 

"  I  knelt  down  by  her  side,  and  said,  '  Yes, 
dear.' 

'' '  You  are  sure  he  loves  me  "^^ 

" '  Yes,  dear.' 
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"  '  Does  or  did,  do  you  mean  ?' 

" '  Both  does  and  did.      He  would  not 
change.' 

"  '  No,  he  will  never  change.  I  shall  be 
his  child  in  heaven.  I  am  quite,  quite  sure 
of  that ;  else  I  could  not  be  burned  for  him 
in  this  way,  could  I?  It  is  very  hot,  dear 
Mary  ;  I  can  hardly  bear  it ;  yet  somehow  I 
do  not  mind  it,  for  his  sake.  What  could  I 
mind  for  his  sake  ?  But  why  is  our  uncle  so 
cruel,  I  wonder?  I  would  not  have  hurt 
him ;  and  he  might  have  let  me  go  to  my 
dear  master  in  this  life.  I  should  like  to 
have  been  his  child  in  both  worlds.  Tell 
him  that  I  shall  be  waiting  for  him,  and  that 
I  will  pray  to  God  to  let  him  come  soon.' 

Geoffrey  could  not  read  on  after  this  pas- 
sage for  a  good  wliile  ;  but  presently  he  re- 
sumed :  "  Early  on  the  fourth  day  the  de- 
lirium passed,  and  from  that  point  till  the 
end  her  mind  remained  clear.  She  did  not 
speak  much  ;  her  weakness  was  too  great 
to  suffer  it.  Her  eyes  followed  me  con- 
stantly about  the  room,  and  whenever  our 
looks  met,  she  smiled — a  quieter,  liappier 
VOL.  m.  u 
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smile  than  I  had  seen  upon  her  face  for 
months,"  Mary  wrote:  "  I  do  not  think 
that  she  knew  herself  to  be  dying ;  I  do  not 
think  that  she  thought  much  of  either  life  or 
death.  But  the  coming  death  calmed  her 
without  her  knowledge,  and  shadowed  her 
with  his  blessed  peace.  Her  heart  was  full 
of  love  ;  there  was  no  torpor  in  that.  Every 
time  I  did  any  little  thing  for  her  the  ten- 
derness shone  out  of  her  face  upon  me ;  and 
once,  when  my  head  was  down  close  to  hers, 
she  whispered, 

"  'I  am  glad  that  he  does  not  know  that 
I  am  so  ill ;  it  would  make  him  very  anxi- 
ous, so  far  off  as  we  are — wouldn't  it,  dear  ?' " 

During  the  night  she  slept  a  good  deal, 
and  just  before  daybreak  came  the  words 
that  have  been  recorded,  and  then  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking,  except  into  that  life 
whose  waking  and  whose  sleeping  is  one 
blessed  dream  of  God. 

Mary's  record  was  not  a  long  one,  yet  it 
was  late  at  night,  so  often  had  it  brought 
him  to  pauses  bitter  or  tender,  before  Geof- 
frey reached  the  end  of  it.  When  he  had 
done  so,  he  could  read  no  more.    'His  heart 
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had  had  as  much  as  it  could  hold  for  one 
day.  He  had  been  at  the  death-bed  of  his 
child.  He  had  seen  the  dying  down  of  that 
life  which  he  had  hoped  w^as  to  bloom  for 
him.  He  had  felt  the  darkness  close  around 
him  as  her  liHit  went  out.     He  had  fathom- 

o 

ed  the  depth  of  his  sorrow.  But  the  dark- 
ness and  the  sorrow  were  not  those  of  the 
old  time  before  Mary  came  to  him.  In  the 
fashion  of  his  child's  death  was  the  assurance 
of  her  life,  and  her  life  for  him.  His  lii2[ht 
was  but  removed,  not  put  out ;  he  should 
pass  to  the  place  of  its  clear  shining  yet. 
The  flower  of  his  life  was  crushed,  but  in 
dying  it  gave  off  the  old  perfume,  rich  and 
rare,  of  an  unblemished  and  all-possessing 
love,  and  the  abiding  fragrance  was  to  him 
the  pledge  of  an  immortal  life,  in  which  all 
true  love  shall  live  for  ever. 

So  Geoffrey  sorrowed  not  as  those  with- 
out hope,  but  rather  in  the  rich  soil  of  his 
grief  were  sown  the  seeds  of  larger  faith  and 
love,  to  bear  for  him  a  fruit  ui'  good  works 
as  his  soul's  dowry  when  he  should  come 
to  his  spirit-marriage  in  the  eternal  life. 

o2 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  next  morning  Geoffrey  arose  early, 
to  spend  the  day  with  the  great  writ- 
ing of  his  child.  He  had  slept  through  the 
night,  but  not  much  or  for  long  together. 
The  thoughts  that  filled  him  were  too  in- 
tense to  be  laid  to  rest,  or  to  be  content 
with  dreams  as  the  form  of  their  embodi- 
ment. But  yesterday  he  had  been  at  his 
child's  death-bed  ;  it  must  needs  be  that  the 
picture  was  strong  upon  him.  And  over 
and  above  this  picture,  and  the  thoughts 
that  gathered  round  it,  was  another  thought, 
that  w^oke  him  up  with  a  start  again  and 
again  through  the  night.  In  the  room  next 
to  that  in  which  he  was  sleeping,  lay,  solemn 
in  the  silent  night,  the  memorial  treasures 
of  his  child — lier  books,  her  writings,  her 
sweet  dress,  and,  most  of  all,  that  record  of 
her  life  and  love,  which,  when  day  came. 
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he  should  read,  and  from  which  he  should 
learn  more  of  her  heart  and  mind  than,  save 
through  the  inseeing  power  of  an  unblem- 
ished love  and  a  perfect  sympathy,  it  had 
ever  been  given  him  to  know.  This  thought 
woke  him  up,  and  filled  him,  in  the  midst 
of  his  sorrow,  with  an  exultant  sense  of 
wealth,  and  an  impatient  longing  to  begin 
the  counting  of  those  treasures  which  came 
to  him  as  from  heaven. 

So  in  the  morning  he  arose  early,  and 
after  a  .slight  breakfast,  with  trembling 
hands  he  took  out  the  record  from  its  rest- 
ing-place, and  sat  down  to  read.  The  writ- 
ing was  in  a  book  of  fair  white  paper,  bound 
in  a  limp  cover,  and  closed  with  a  lock.  He 
opened  it,  and  upon  the  first  page  he  saw 
some  verses  written.     He  read  them. 


Unless  you  can  think,  -when  the  song  is  done, 

No  other  is  soft  in  the  rhythm  ; 
Unless  you  can  feel,  when  left  by  one, 

That  all  men  else  go  with  him  ; 
Unless  you  can  know,  when  upraised  by  his  breath, 

That  your  beauty  itself  wants  proving  ; 
Unless  you  can  swear  '  For  Life !  for  Death  !' 

Oh,  fear  to  call  it  loving. 
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"  Unless  you  can  muse  in  a  crowd  all  day, 

On  the  absent  face  that  fixed  you  ; 
Unless  you  can  love,  as  the  angels  may, 

With  the  breadth  of  heaven  betwixt  you  ; 
Unless  you  can  dream  that  his  faith  is  fast, 

Through  behoving  and  unbehoving, 
Unless  you  could  die  if  the  dream  were  past — 

Oh,  never  call  it  loving." 

This  was  the  inscription  on  the  portal,  so  to 
say  ;  by  this  standard  his  child  had  not  been 
afraid  that  her  love  should  be  measured. 
He  turned  over  a  leaf,  and  then  the  record 
began. 

"To-morrow  we  are  to  start  upon  our 
travels,  and  leave  the  place  where  the  hap- 
piest day  of  my  life  was  passed.  We  are 
going  abroad  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
during  all  that  time  I  shall  not  see  him  who 
is  dearest  to  me  in  all  the  world.  Shall  I 
ever  see  him  again  in  this  life,  I  wonder,  or 
shall  I  die  in  one  of  the  strange  places  to 
which  we  are  going?  I  hope  that  I  shall 
come  back.  My  heart  is  not  very  faint, 
for  he  told  me  to  be  brave  for  his  sake. 
But  in  case  I  should  not  come  back,  and  so 
he  might  never  know  what  he  is  to  me,  I 
am  going  to  keep  this  little  history  of  my 
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thoughts  about  him.  I  shall  go  back  and 
befyin  at  the  time  before  he  came  to  us,  and 
as,  while  I  am  writing,  I  may  have  to  speak 
of  others  besides  ourselves,  I  shall  not  use 
any  names,  but  initials  only,  so  that  if  this 
history  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  others, 
when  I  and  he  for  whom  it  is  written  shall 
have  passed  '  to  where  beyond  these  voices 
there  is  peace,'  they  may  not  know  who  are 
the  persons  of  which  it  speaks." 

So  the  record  began  ;  and  then  there 
followed  a  simple  sketch  of  the  early  life  and 
feelings  of  her  who  wrote  it.  After,  came 
an  account  of  the  first  visit  of  Geoffrey,  then 
of  their  first  lesson,  and  so  on  of  their  whole 
life  together,  till  the  teaching  was  stopped. 
A  few  keen  words  of  pain  summed  up  this  last 
event,  and  the  dark  time  which  grew  out  of  it. 
The  record  of  their  great  day  followed,  and 
after  tliat  all  was  new  to  Geoffrey.  But  in 
this  old  familiar  time  he  noticed  how  strange- 
ly the  points  that  had  fixed  themselves  in 
his  heart  had  fixed  themselves  in  his  child's. 
Their  impressions  matched  ;  tlieir  memories 
had  been  alike  faithful ;    their  hearts  had 
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moved  together.  Her  life  had  been  as  full 
of  huD,  as  his  had  been  of  her.  From  the 
first  moment  that  she  saw  him  he  had  taken 
possession  of  her  interest,  and  to  her  he  was 
as  altogether  one  by  himself,  as  absolute  in, 
his  rights  to  her  entire  and  reverent  love  as 
alwaj^s  she  had  seemed  to  him.  As  from 
the  first  she  was  his  child,  so  from  the  first 
he  was  her  master,  and  master  and  child  to- 
gether there  had  been  in  each  to  each  no 
lack  that  could  be  named  or  thought. 

The  record  passed  on  to  the  new  time,  the 
time  of  their  second  parting,  of  their  long, 
but  faithful  silence.  It  began  bravely ;  his 
child  would  be  strong  for  her  dear  master's 
sake.  She  v/as  his  for  ever  :  nothincr  could 
move  her  ;  she  would  not  so  disobey  him  as 
to  let  herself  even  suffer.  So,  day  after 
day,  the  record  was  full  of  bright  details,  of 
their  travels,  of  things  she  saw,  of  beauty 
that  moved  her,  of  converse  with  her  sister, 
and  of  all  lier  outer  life.  This  was  the  tex- 
ture of  the  record  at  this  time  ;  its  ornaments 
were  countless  diamonds  of  scintillating  light 
glancing  off  from  every  object,  as  the  pure 
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light  of  her  all-possessing  love  fell  upon  it.  No 
thought  was  free  of  him,  no  interest  was  felt 
as  in  her  own  mind  alone.  She  saw  with 
his  eyes  as  well  as  her  own,  and  every  emo- 
tion of  her  heart  was  composed  of  her  own 
proper  feeling,  and  the  echo  which,  as  by  a 
spirit-sense,  she  seemed  to  feel  from  his. 

For  a  while  this  brave  and  comparatively 
happy  heart  stayed  by  her,  and  Geoffrey 
again  and  again  smiled  as  he  came  to  the 
record  of  some  bright  emotion  or  sportive 
thouglit  that  glistened,  life-like,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  story.  But  presently  this  brave 
heart  and  happy  strength  began  to  fail,  and 
there  came  over  the  poor  child  a  great  long- 
ing to  see  her  dear  master,  and  every  entry 
into  her  simple  journal  died  down  into  a 
wail.  She  still  tried  to  be  brave ;  still  set 
down  faithfully  all  the  events  that  crossed 
her  path ;  still,  though  at  rarer  and  rarer  in- 
tervals, scattered  play-talk  along  the  pages ; 
but  through  it  all  her  pen  dragged  ;  the 
days  were  a  weariness  to  her,  and  the  one 
comfort  of  her  life  was  to  sit  down  when 
night  came,  and  cry  out  her  longing  to  the 
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dear  absent  friend  Avliose  presence  for  an 
hour  would  have  restored  her  to  heart  and 
strength.  Now  and  then  some  word  was 
dropped  which  showed  the  persecution  to 
which  now,  day  by  day,  she  was  subjected  ; 
but  never  once  did  she  set  down  the  foul 
words  that  were  uttered  concerninij^  ]ier 
dear  master  and  heart's  lord.  Everywhere 
there  were  traces  of  Mary's  tenderness,  and 
the  strenofth  which  his  child  drew  from  her 
unfaltering  love ;  and  while  Geoffrey's  heart 
bled  for  the  sorrow  of  his  child,  and  leapt 
up  again  and  again  in  indignant  protest 
against  the  wickedness  that  liad  been  done 
upon  her,  the  sense  of  the  dear  sister's  good- 
ness, and  the  blessed  comfort  it  had  been  to 
his  darling,  fell  like  the  dew  of  heaven  upon 
him,  and  calmed  him  as  at  a  glimpse  of  the 
Great  Love  which  underlies  all  our  woes. 

Then  once  more  tliere  was  a  chanij^e. 
The  sadness  and  the  lomjjln^  at  last  did  its 
work,  and  the  poor  child  lost  heart  and 
hope  altogether,  and  slie  could  not  any  more 
try  to  brave.  The  entries  in  lier  record 
grew  brief;  she  had  no  longer  the  heart  to 
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set  down  events  ;  even  her  love  she  could 
not  utter  ;  no  power  remamed  in  her  but  to 
weep.  She  should  die  in  those  foreign 
lands,  and  never  see  her  dear,  dear  master's 
face  any  more.  The  months  were  too  many 
and  long,  behind  and  before  ;  she  could  not 
hold  out.  Only  her  love  was  strong. 
Though  they  slew  her,  yet  would  she  be 
true  to  him.  She  hardly  wished  not  to  die. 
In  the  new  life  she  would  wait  for  him, 
though  he  would  not  well  understand  how 
she  waited,  and  would  be  lonely  for  her  till 
his  death  day.  If  but  once  more  she  could 
have  seen  his  face !  "To  die,  so,  is  very  sad, 
dear  God." 

So,  suddenly,  the  record  ended,  for  that 
night  the  illness  seized  her.  The  last  sen- 
tence was  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  page, 
and  Geoffrey  came  upon  it  with  an  utter 
shock.  "  To  die,  so,  is  very  sod,  dear  God  !" 
That  was  his  child's  last  wail.  And  laying 
his  arms  upon  the  table,  and  burying  his 
face  in  them,  he  too  cried  out  his  wail,  lie 
knew  not  whether  most  to  God  or  most  to 
his  child.     But  even  in  the  greatest  depths 
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of  his  utter  grief,  no  darkness  of  the  old 
time  came  back  upon  him.  His  child's  last 
cry  was  to  God  out  of  the  agony  of  her  love. 
To  God's  bosom  she  had  gone,  and  her  love 
with  her,  and  both  waited  there  for  hira. 
They  were  not  dead.  In  all  the  w^ide  world 
of  God  there  was  no  death  for  love,  and  death 
in  love  w^as  love's  perfect  seal  of  Immortal- 
ity. To  his  child's  love  in  God,  and  all  the 
love  that  might  flow  from  it,  he  would  dedi- 
cate his  life.  By  his  child's  love,  when  first 
it  came  to  him,  he  had  known  that  his  life 
was  consecrated  to  God ;  upon  him  now  lay 
the  double  consecration  of  Love  and  Death. 

The  next  morning  the  post  brought  a 
little  packet  and  a  note  from  Mary.  The 
note  said  : — 

"  I  know  that  tliis  will  be  dear  to  you. 
I  took  care  of  it,  apart,  during  our  travels  ; 
but  when  I  put  together  the  other  things 
for  you,  I  forgot  it.  I  have  sent  you  all. 
May  I  have  a  little  for  myself?" 

The  packet  contained  his  sweet  child's 
hair,  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  a  holy 
death.     He  bought  a  locket,  and  put  some 
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of  the  hair  into  it,  sending  it,  witli  his  grate- 
ful love,  to  Mary.  The  rest  he  put  away 
with  his  other  holy  things  in  the  book-case, 
the  crown,  with  the  sacred  writings,  of  the 
memorial  treasures  of  his  child. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

AT  the  time  when  Hartley  had  been  con- 
sidering the  great  question  whether 
or  not  to  enter  upon  the  specukuion  of  the 
mine,  the  reader  will  remember  that  the 
thought  had  crossed  his  mind  that  if  he 
bought  up  the  property  of  the  old  mine, 
and  if  the  venture  turned  out  a  successful 
one,  he  would  in  some  sort  be  building  his 
fortune  upon  tlie  loss  of  those  to  whom  it 
would  have  pleased  him  least  of  all  to  feel 
oblicred.     At  the  time,  the  thoudtt  had  no 

O  7  0 

practical  bearing,  for,  as  he  said  to  himself, 
while  the  thing  was  but  an  experiment,  they 
were  the  gainers  by  him  to  the  extent  which 
the  price  he  gave  for  their  shares  in  the 
niine  exceeded  the  sum  nought.  And  even 
now,  since  he  had  bought  at  a  price  that 
they  were  glad  to  take — since  he  had  risked 
his  all,  and  they  had  risked  nothing ;  since 
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had  lie  not  made  the  experiment,  it  was  pos- 
sible that  no  one  else  would  have  made  it 
instead ;  and  since  it  was  morally  certain 
that  had  the  experiment,  under  any  condi- 
tions, been  made,  they  would  have  been  no 
sharers  in  it,  and  Avould  not  have  drawn 
from  it  more  than  already  they  had  drawn 
from  his  venture,  it  might  well  have  been 
that  he  should  have  held  as  well  his  pride 
as  his  honour  altogether  free  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  make  them  sharers  in  the  fortune 
that,  through  the  mine,  he  had  achieved. 

Whether  his  honour  was  thus  free.  Hart- 
ley did  not  inquire  ;  that  his  pride  was  not, 
became,  upon  reflection,  pretty  clear  to  him. 
Upon  their  slioulders  he  had  mounted  to 
wealth.  Well,  having  so  mounted,  he 
would  stoop  now,  and  pull  them  up  a  little. 
Would  they,  if  they  knew  of  it,  thank  him 
for  his  act  ?  Probably  not ;  and  very  cer- 
tainly they  should  never  have  the  chance  of 
thanking  him,  even  in  their  hearts.  Would 
thev,  if  ever  tlicv  learned  ot"  his  fortune, 
and  how  it  grew — not  knowing,  at  the  same 
time,  how  he  had  made  them  sharers  in  his 
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success — think  meanly  of  hira,  as  of  one 
who  had  used  their  common  birthright  to 
make  himself  alone  rich  ?  Probably  they 
would.  Well,  let  them  ;  he  had  no  desire 
for  their  good  opinion.  He  himself  would 
know  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  that  was  all 
about  which  he  thought,  or  for  which  he 
cared. 

It  was  thus  that  Hartley  set  fortli  in  his 
own  mind  the  reasons  for  the  act  which  he 
was  about  to  perform.  Whether  in  this 
setting  forth  was  involved  the  whole  truth, 
who  shall  say  ?  The  act  itself  is  the  thing 
which  at  present  has  to  be  recorded. 

Hartley,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the 
owner  of  one  hundred  fully  paid-up  shares 
in  the  Mine  Company.  These  would  have 
been  worth,  in  the  market,  nearly  £3,000  ; 
and  the  company  continuing  to  pay  six  per 
cent,  upon  its  capital,  they  would  yield  an 
annual  income  of  £150.  Concerning  these 
shares,  and  trusting  to  the  simplicity  of 
Geoffrey  and  Beata  to  prevent  them  from 
using,  or  thinking  to  use,  any  great  efforts 
to  penetrate  his  incognito,  Hartley  paid  a 
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visit  to  liis  lawyer.  From  this  visit  there 
resulted  the  following  curious  and  highly  in- 
teresting conversation  : — 

Enter  Geoffrey  into  Beata's  room.  Beata 
speaks. 

"Look  here,  Geoffrey,  at  this  strange 
document  that  came  by  "to-day's  post ;  or, 
rather,  look  at  the  letter  first,  and  the  docu- 
ment after,  for  they  came  together." 

Geoffrey  takes  both  document  and  letter 
into  his  hands,  and  reads  the  letter. 

"  Madam, — I  am  instructed  to  inform  you 
that,  on  account  of  your  former  ownership 
in  the  Walcote  Mine,  and  from  a  desire  to 
make  you  a  participator  in  the  success  which 
the  mine,  under  its  new  management,  has 
achieved,  the  number  of  fifty  fully  paid-up 
shares  have  been  transferred  to  your  account, 
and  now  stand  in  your  name  upon  the  books 
of  the  company. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Madam, 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Walter  Forsyth, 

"  Solicitor  to  the  Walcote  Mine  Company y 
VOL.  in.  P 
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[It  should  be  stated,  parentheticall}^,  that 
it  was  at  Hartley's  lawyer  s  suggestion  that 
the  letter  bore  tlie  signature  and  dating 
which  it  did.  ''You  want  the  thing  to  look 
official,"  he  said,  "  and  you  wish  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  that  you  have  any  hand  in  the 
matter.  Let  the  letter  be  sent  by  the  com- 
pany's lawyer ;  he  will  do  it  for  you,  no 
doubt — and  you  have  achieved  your  pur- 
pose." By  the  company's  lawyer,  accord- 
ingly, it  was  sent.] 

Geoffrey  stands  in  an  attitude  of  mute  sur- 
prise, Beata  watching  him.  Growing  im- 
patient, she  speaks. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

Geolfrey  does  not  answer,  but  draws 
slowly  from  his  pocket  a  large  envelope  of 
the  likeness  of  a  twin  brother  to  that  which 
had  contained  Beata's  mj^sterious  communi- 
cations, and  taking  out  of  this  two  papers, 
a  letter  and  another,  he  hands  the  letter  to 
Beata.     Beata  reads : — 

"  Sir, — I  am  instructed  to  inform  you — " 
"  Why,  it  is  the  same  thing !" 
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"Even  so." 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?" 

"  What,  indeed  ;  I  have  not  the  dimmest 
idea." 

"  Is  it  a  trick  ?" 

"  I  tlunk  not.  These  transfers  look  all 
right.  They  are  the  same  as  my  others,  I 
think.  I  believe  I  will  go  and  fetch  them, 
and  be  sure." 

Geoffrey  goes  off,  leaving  Beata,  meantime, 
in  the  brownest  of  studies.  In  due  course 
he  returns. 

"Is  it  all  right?"  Beata  asks. 

"Apparently  so.  I  can  find  nothing 
wrong." 

"  AVhat  shall  we  do  ?" 

"  Put  them  away  for  the  present.  I  will 
go  and  ask  about  them  when  I  have  time. 
I  wish  people  would  not  bother  one  ;  I  hate 
surprises,  and  I  hate  money.  Why,  if  we 
don't  take  care,  we  shall  soon  have  some 
property  again  to  lose.  I  have  a  good  mind 
to  burn  the  things." 

The  tilings  were  not  burned,  however, 
but  were  put  away  in  one  of  Beata's  drawers ; 

r  2 
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and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  Geoffrey 
steadily  refused  to  say  anything  more  about 
them.  The  intrusion  of  the  thoughts  of  a  sum 
of  money  large  enough  to  think  much  about, 
or  more  than  sufficient  for  their  immediate 
needs,  jarred  him,  and  the  idea  that  they 
might  some  day  again  come  to  be  anxious 
about  the  safety  of  their  possessions,  seemed 
to  him  like  a  descent  into  profaner  levels. 
*'  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread"  seems  the 
attitude  best  suited  to  a  heart  whose  treasure 
is  in  the  life  beyond. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

HARTLEY  had  set  about  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  transference  of  his 
shares  to  Beat  a  and  Geoffrey  almost  as  soon 
as  the  bargain  for  the  sale  of  the  mine  pro- 
perty had  been  settled,  and  while  yet  the 
formal  agreement  embodying  that  bargain 
was  in  course  of  preparation.  This  occupied 
a  day  or  two.  But  lawyers  are  not  pro- 
verbially expeditious,  and  so,  even  after  he 
had  finished  this  little  diversion,  he  still  had 
some  while  to  wait  before  he  could  hope  to 
see  the  business  fairly  off  his  hands. 

On  most  days  during  this  interval,  he  called 
upon  his  lawyer,  and  one  morning  he  heard 
a  bit  of  news  that  by  no  means  pleased  him. 
Said  the  lawyer, 

"  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  this  matter 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  for  I  heard  from 
Wilkins  this  morning  that  there  had  been  a 
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little  leakage  of  water  in  one  part  of  the 
mine.  It  was  very  slight,  and  nobody  down 
there  thought  much  of  it.  But  water  is  a 
thing  of  which  a  little  is  a  good  deal  worse 
than  none,  in  a  mine  ;  and  I  wish  the  thing 
were  settled.  I  have  been  round  to  Forsyth 
this  morning  to  jog  his  memory;  but  of  course 
it  would  look  queer  to  be  too  pressing." 

Wilkins,  it  should  be  stated,  was  Hartley's 
agent  at  Walcote  ;  and,  coming  from  such  a 
source,  Hartley  was  more  disquieted  by  the 
news  than  he  cared  to  show,  even  to  his  own 
lawyer. 

^'When  did  Forsyth  say  he  would  be 
ready  ?"  he  asked. 

"  In  two  or  three  days,"  he  said. 

'^  Did  he  say  definitely  in  three  days  ?" 

"  No." 

"  I  think  I'll  call  round  myself" 

"  I  would  not  be  too  urgent.  It  might 
excite  their  suspicions." 

"All  right." 

Hartley  went  straight  round  to  the  com- 
pany's lawyer,  and  found  him  in. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Forsyth,"  he  said. 
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"  I've  come  round  to  try  and  find  out  whe- 
ther you  or  my  friend  Sanders  is  the  lazier 
man  of  the  two." 

Mr.  Forsyth  laughed.  *'  A  difficult  ques- 
tion," he  said  ;  "  it  is  a  case  in  which  there 
are  no  degrees  of  comparison,  I  should  think. 
All  lawyers  are  absolutely  lazy,  if  their  clients 
give  a  just  verdict." 

"  Well,  perhaps  ;  but  when  do  you  think 
that  your  combined  laziness  will  manage  to 
get  our  little  task  accomplished?" 

*'  I  should  think  some  time  this  week  at 
the  latest." 

"When  is  the  next  board  day?" 

"  On  Friday." 

"  And  this  is  Tuesday.  Will  you  promise 
to  get  it  done  by  Friday  morning?" 

''  1  will  try." 

"That's  no  use.  The  fact  is,  you  might 
be  a  month  for  aught  I  should  care,  but  I 
have  been  waiting  to  get  to  Paris  for  the 
last  fortnight,  and  this  week  I  must  go.  I 
may  not  be  back  for  an  indefinite  time,  so  it 
is  really  important  to  get  the  tiling  out  of 
hand  by  Friday,  at  the  latest." 
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^'  I  see.  I  think  there  will  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  meeting  your  wishes,  Mr.  Leigh- 
ton." 

"  You  promise,  then  ?" 

''  I  promise." 

"  That's  all  right.  You'll  have  the  con- 
sciousness of  one  act  of  virtue  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  that's  a  great  thing  for  a  lawyer, 
you  know." 

In  three  days,  then,  barring  bad  acci- 
dents. Hartley's  fortune  would  be  assured, 
and  the  question  of  water  or  no  water  in  the 
Walcote  Mine  would  have  for  him,  at  most, 
but  a  sentimental  interest.  But  until  those 
three  days  were  over,  nothing  could  be  held' 
as  safe ;  and  the  vision  of  inrushing  floods, 
drowning  all  his  fair  hopes  in  a  moment, 
would  haunt  him  like  a  nightmare.  He 
did  not  believe  that  he  should  sleep  a  wink 
until  Friday  had  come  and  gone.  What  was 
he  to  do  with  himself?  How  was  he  to 
pass  the  time  ?  He  should  go  mad  if  he 
could  not  find  some  occupation.  Suddenly 
a  thought  flashed  across  him.  He  would 
go  down  to  Walcote.     He  could  get  there 
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and  back  before  Friday  morning,  easily. 
It  would  be  something  to  do  ;  it  would  tire 
him  and  make  him  sleep,  perhaps  ;  he  should 
see  how  matters  stood  for  himself. 

The  resolve  was  no  sooner  made  than  he 
put  it  into  force.  Getting  together  a  few 
things,  he  set  off  by  the  night  mail,  and 
posting  from  where  the  train  dropped  him, 
reached  Walcote  bv  the  evening;  of  Wednes- 
day,  and  went  straight  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Wilkins,  his  agent. 

Mr.  Wilkins  received  him  gravely. 

"  I  think  there  is  no  need  for  any  great 
alarm,  sir,"  he  said  ;  ''  that  water  has  shown 
itself  there  is  no  denying,  and  to-day  there 
has  been  more  than  on  any  previous  day. 
But  still  the  quantity  is  small,  and  it  may 
stop  at  any  time.  There  has  been  no  serious 
hindrance  to  the  working  of  the  mine,  and 
I,  of  course,  make  light  of  the  matter, 
especially  as  everybody  else  seems  inclined 
to  do  the  same." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Hartley ;  "  tliere's 
nothing  in  it,  you  may  be  sure.  I  came 
down  just  because  I'm  going  abroad,  and  I 
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had  a  fancy  for  seeing  liow  things  were 
going  on  before  I  left.  I  am  perfectly  easy 
about  the  water.  I'll  call  upon  you,  and  we 
will  go  round  to  the  mine  in  the  morning." 

Hartley  had  slept  a  little  the  previous 
night  in  the  train ;  he  had  no  idea  at  all 
that  he  should  sleep  to-night ;  and  his  prog- 
nostics were  not  falsified.  By  daybreak  he 
was  up,  and  directly  after  breakfast  he  was 
at  Mr.  Wilkins's  house. 

"  Mr.  Wilkins  is  gone  round  to  the  mine, 
sir,"  said  the  servant ;  "he  went  two  or 
three  hours  ago — before  breakfast." 

Hartley's  pulse  stood  still.  "  Indeed ! 
Wh}^,  do  you  know?  I  was  to  have  met 
him  to  go  with  him." 

"  Some  m.en  came  for  him  ;  I  do  not  quite 
know  why ;  but  I  heard  them  saying  some- 
thing about  water." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Hartley,  quickly,  and 
turned  from  the  door.  As  fast  as  his  legs 
would  carry  him,  he  made  for  the  mine, 
and  found  Mr.  Wilkins  standing,  with  many 
others  around  him,  at  the  mine's  mouth. 

"  It  has  come  at  last,"  ]\Ir.  Wilkins  said. 
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"There's  a  hundred  feet  of  water  in  the 
mine,  and  it's  rising  every  hour.  Several  of 
the  levels  are  already  full." 

"  Why  don't  they  set  to  work  pumping  at 
once,"  said  Hartley. 

Everybody  smiled. 

"  No  pumps  have  been  wanted  thus  far, 
and  they  have  none.  But,  in  any  case, 
pumps  would  not  be  much  use  here,  I  am 
afraid." 

Hartley's  remark  was  wild,  and  he  knew 
in  a  moment  that  he  had  made  a  fool  of 
himself  It  did  not,  however,  take  him  long 
to  gather  up  his  w^its.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  his 
servant,  and  would  naturally  think  of  his 
interests  first.  But  everybody  else  about 
the  mine  belonged  to  the  company,  and 
would  think  and  act  for  them,  if  they  had 
any  heads  upon  their  shoulders.  Well, 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  This  was  Thursday 
morning,  and  to-morrow  the  agreement  was 
to  be  signed,  and  liis  fortune  assured. 
Would  the  authorities  of  the  company  sign 
the  agreement  and  assure  his  fortune  for 
him?     Yes   or  no  upon  one   contingency. 
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If  to-morrow  morning  they  knew  as  much 
as  he  did  this  morning,  of  a  certainty  they 
would  not.  If,  on  the  contrary,  their  pre- 
sent ignorance  could  be  maintained  until 
to-morrow  evening,  they  would.  The  thing 
turned  upon  a  few  hours. 

"  Who  is  here,  in  the  company's  interest?" 
he  asked  of  Mr.  Wilkins. 

"  The  miners,  and  the  working  master  of 
the  mine.     No  one  else,  I  think." 

^'  Has  the  news  spread  in  the  neighbour- 
hood yet?" 

^'No;  I  think  not." 

"  What  is  your  post  time  ?" 

''  Early.     Eleven  o'clock." 

"You've  no  telegraph  station  near  here?" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  not  within  fifty  miles.  I  should 
think  that  Walcote  has  never  seen  a  tele- 
graphic message  yet." 

''  Which  is  the  working-master  ?" 

Mr.  Wilkins  pointed  him  out,  and  Hart- 
ley turned  to  him.  It  was  now  half-past 
nine. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  ?"  Hartley 
said. 
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"  It  is  a  bad  job,  sir." 

"  Not  so  very  bad,  surely.  Walk  this 
way  with  me." 

They  turned  together,  and  their  conversa- 
tion lasted  until  eleven  o'clock  had  passed. 
Then  Hartley  said, 

"  Well,  we  must  hope  for  the  best.  I 
must  bid  you  good  morning  now,  for  I  have 
to  be  busy." 

The  man  left,  and  Hartlev  looked  at  his 
time-table.  He  had  fifty  miles  of  road  to 
do  before  five  o'clock.  He  had  no  time  to 
lose.  So  he  called  for  a  morsel  of  lunch, 
ordered  a  post-chaise  to  be  ready  in  half  an 
hour,  paid  his  bill,  and  set  off.  He  looked 
a  little  pale,  but  in  manner  he  was  as  calm 
as  a  judge. 

Just  as  he  was  getting  into  the  postchaise, 
old  Mr.Winthrop  passed  the  door  of  the  inn. 

"Why,  Hartley,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "where 
have  you  come  from  ?  Dropped  down  from 
the  moon,  eh  ?  Well,  you  have  grown  a 
man,  to  be  sure  !  How  are  you,  my  boy  ? 
I'm  as  glad  to  see  you  as  if  anybody  had 
given  me  a  thousand  pounds." 
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"Are  you,  sir? — thank  you  ;  but  I  must 
not  stop.  I'm  very  sorry ;  but  I  shall  only 
just  catch  the  train  as  it  is.  Good-bye. 
Drive  on,  boy." 

The  boy  drove  on,  and  Mr.  Winthrop 
stood  looking  like  one  daft  until  Hartley 
disappeared  from  his  view. 

"  Well,  who'd  have  thought  it!"  he  said; 
"  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  to  see  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  as  him.  He  did  not 
seem  very  glad  to  see  me,  though,"  he  add- 
ed, brushing  a  tear  from  his  face,  and  going 
home  to  tell  his  wife  of  the  apparition  that 
had  appeared  to  him. 

Hartley  reached  London  by  eight  o'clock 
on  Friday  morning.  By  a  quarter  past  ten 
he  was  at  Mr.  Sanders'  office,  saying  notliing 
of  his  visit  to  Walcote,  or  what  lie  had 
learned  there.  By  half-past  eleven  Mr. 
Sanders  was  at  Mr.  Forsyth's  office.  By  a 
few  minutes  after  twelve,  both  lawyers  were 
back  at  Mr.  Sanders's  office,  as  by  appoint- 
ment, to  meet  Hartley  at  twelve.  The 
agreement  was  ready,  both  copies  were  pre- 
pared, and  Hartley  signed  the  one  that  was 
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to  bear  liis  endorsement.  The  board  met 
at  three,  and  at  the  meeting  was  Mr.  For- 
syth, and  with  him  the  copies  of  the  agree- 
ment. B}^  half-past  four  he  was  back  at  his 
office,  having  in  cliarge  for  the  company  the 
copy  that  bore  Hartley's  endorsement,  and, 
for  transference  through  his  lawyer  to  Hart- 
ley, the  other  copy  signed  as  Hartley  had 
been  for  three  days  so  eagerly  longing  to 
see  it.  The  bargain  was  completed,  and  had 
been  made  legally  binding. 

Hartley  had  to  wait  at  Mr.  Sanders'  office 
until  half-past  five.  Then  he  went  home, 
carrying  with  him,  to  Mr.  Sanders'  half-sur- 
prise, the  document  that  assured  him  that 
the  awfully  trembling  balance  of  fortune 
had  at  last  turned  in  his  favour.  At  his 
door  his  landlady  met  him,  with  the  question 
what  would  he  have  for  his  dinner? 

"Nothing,"  he  said,  and  went  straight 
into  his  room.  First  lie  put  away  the 
agreement,  turning  a  lock  upon  it,  and  then 
he  threw  himself  upon  his  sofa.  There  he 
lay,  panting,  almost,  with  the  re-action  of 
the  three  days',  and  especially  of  the  thirty 
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hours',  tension  of  excitement  and  suspense. 
He  lay  so,  scarcely  thinking,  for  several 
hours,  and  then  he  fell  asleep.  Before  mid- 
night his  landlady,  growing  alarmed  that 
she  heard  nothing  of  him,  tapped  at  his- 
door,  and,  getting  no  answer,  opened  it,  and 
entered  his  room.  He  was  still  asleep,  but 
asleep  only,  for  his  breath  was  regular,  and 
his  face  looked  natural  and  calm.  So  she 
left  him,  and  he  slept  on  till  morning. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

SATURDAY  morning  brought  a  great 
many  letters  from  Walcote.  One  was 
from  Hartley's  agent,  to  whom  he  had  not 
even  said  good-day  before  his  leaving,  to 
Mr.  Sanders ;  a  second  was  from  the  work- 
ing-master of  the  mine  to  Mr.  Forsyth  ;  and 
a  good  many  others  were  from  shareholders 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  company. 

Hartley  was  still  asleep  on  the  sofa  while 
these  letters  were  being  read.  He  was 
awakened  by  his  landlady  coming  in  to  pre- 
pare his  breakfast. 

"  What  time  is  it  ?"  Hartley  asked. 

"  About  half-past  nine,  sir." 

"  About  half-past  nine  ?  Why,  it  is  broad 
daylight  still !" 

"  It  is  half-past  nine  in  the  morning.  You 
have  been  sleeping  here  all  night,  I  tliink." 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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Hartley  was  awakened  now,  with  a  ven- 
geance. If  this  were  Saturday  morning,  he 
might  have  much  to  think  of  before  long. 

While  he  was  at  breakfast,  Mr.  Sanders 
came. 

''  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  you  the 
news,"  he  said. 

"  No  ;  I  have  heard  it." 

''  Wilkins  tells  me  that  you  were  there  on 
Thursday." 

"  Ah  !  yes ;  I  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  myself." 

"  And  you  knew  what  had  happened  when 
you  signed  the  agreement  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  when  I  signed  it.  The  agreement 
had  been  made^  you  know,  long  before  that." 

^'  I  am  sorry  you  knew,  though.  I  am 
sorry  you  were  down  there  at  all.  Some 
unpleasant  things  may  be  said." 

Hartley  did  not  answer,  and  Mr.  Sanders 
said  again,  "They  will  propose  a  compro- 
mise, I  expect." 

"They  can  propose  anything." 

"  What  sort  of  arrangement  would  you 
be  inclined  to  accept  ?" 
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"  What  sort  of  arrangement  ?  Why,  the 
payment  of  £25,000  next  Saturday,  in  ex- 
change  for  the  full  possession  of  the  Walcote 
Mine  property.  That  is  how  the  agreement 
stands,  I  think." 

Mr.  Sanders  shrus^i^red  his  shoulders.  He 
saw  that  Hartley  had  determined  to  stand 
to  the  letter  of  his  bargain.  Mr.  Wilkins 
had  known  what  relation  Hartley  had  to 
the  mine  ;  but  neither  the  working-master 
nor  anyone  else  about  the  mine  had  done 
so ;  they  had  thought  that  he  was  one  of 
the  directors.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  in 
the  letters  written  to  Mr.  Forsyth  and  the 
Chairman,  it  had  not  appeared  that  he  had 
been  at  Walcote.  They,  therefore,  inform- 
ed of  the  disastrous  event,  at  once  set  about 
communicating  with  him,  in  the  thouglit 
that  the  news  would  be  as  startling  to  him 
as  to  them.  Mr.  Forsyth,  on  the  receipt  of 
his  letter,  had  immediately  made  his  way  to 
the  chairman's  house,  and  between  them 
it  was  agreed  that  he  sliould  go  to  Mr. 
Leighton  or  his  lawyer,  and  see  liow  they 
were   prepared   to   regard    the  position  of 
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affairs.  Mr.  Forsyth  found  Mr.  Sanders 
out,  and  went  on  to  Hartley's  house. 

"  Have  you  heard  this  sad  news  about  the 
mine  ?"  he  said,  as  soon  as  their  brief  saluta- 
tions were  over. 

"  I  have  heard  the  news.  I  hope  it  may 
turn  out  not  to  be  so  very  sad." 

"  I  hope  so  with  all  my  heart ;  but  the 
prospect  is  not  promising  at  present." 

"  You  think  not?" 

"  I  certainly  think  not." 

"  Well,  we  can't  tell,  of  course.  We  must 
wait  and  see ;  but  I  shall  hope  for  the  best. 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  company 
suffer  loss." 

"  I  hope  no  one  may  suffer  loss  ;  but,  in 
the  event  of  this  thing  proving  as  bad  as 
now  it  looks,  you  would  not,  I  hope,  insist 
upon  the  strict  terms  of  the  agreement  that 
has  so  recently  been  concluded." 

Mr.  Forsyth  spoke  slowly,  picking  his 
words  as  he  went,  and  looking  at  Hartley 
while  he  uttered  them. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  the 
strict  terms  of  the  agreement,"  Hartley  said ; 
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"  but  a  bargain  is  a  bargain,  and  I  shall  ex- 
pect the  company,  in  any  case,  to  fulfil  its 
engagements." 

"  But  a  day's  difference,  Mr.  Leigh  ton, 
would  have  changed  the  whole  thing  ;  and, 
indeed,  had  I  not  put  myself  to  some  per- 
sonal inconvenience  to  hurry  on  the  matter 
at  your  wish,  the  company  would  to-day 
have  stood  pledged  to  nothing  at  all." 

The  man  Mr.  Forsyth  had,  for  the  mo- 
ment, forestalled  the  lawyer  of  the  same 
name,  and  it  was  not  generous  of  Hartley 
that,  smiling,  he  answered — 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  tlie  company, 
then,  that  it  had  so  oblimng;  a  man  of  busi- 
ness.  But  this  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
The  bargain  is  made,  and  I  think  we  shall 
stand  to  it,  whatever  happens." 

Mr.  Forsyth  went  back  to  the  Chairman  a 
good  deal  disturbed  and  very  angry.  They 
talked  together  for  a  couple  of  hours,  but 
very  little  light  rewarded  their  consultation, 
and  they  could  see  no  escape  from  the  fact 
that  the  mine  was  probably  a  ruin,  and  that 
they  were  pledged  to  pay,  in  the  course  of 
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a  few  days,  £25,000  for  the  ownership  of 
this  ruin. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Forsyth  and 
his  clients  were  even  more  angry  than  ever. 
When  the  immediate  excitement  of  the 
flooding  of  the  mine  was  over  at  Walcote, 
there  began  to  be  a  little  gossip  about  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Hartley  in  the  quiet 
Walcote  neighbourhood,  and  his  as  sudden 
disappearance  therefrom.  The  miners  did 
not  know  him,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  was  new  to 
the  place  ;  but  one  or  two  others  besides 
Mr.  Winthrop  had  seen  him,  and  soon  it 
became  known  that  the  supposed  director 
and  Hartley  were  the  same  person.  Even 
yet  his  ownership  of  the  mine  was  known 
only  to  Mr.  Wilkins  ;  but  this  knowledge 
also  spread,  and  before  long  the  news  had 
reached  Mr.  Forsyth  and  many  others  in 
London  whom  it  still  more  directly  concern- 
ed, that  Hartley  had  been  at  Walcote  on 
the  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  that,  on 
the  day  when  he  had  signed  the  agreement, 
he  had  known  that  the  property  for  which 
he  was  appropriating  to  himself  the  sum  of 
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£25,000,  was  probably  not  worth  a  penny. 

The  knowledge  excited  deep  and  wide- 
spread anger.  Several  special  meetings  of 
the  directors  were  held  to  consider  what 
could  be  done  in  so  irritating  and  wicked  a 
case.  Even  the  ordinary  shareholders 
awakened  from  the  torpor  that  charac- 
terizes their  race,  and  a  large  number  of 
those  resident  in  London  met  to  vent  their 
feelings,  and  devise  means  to  expose  and 
thwart  "  a  nefarious  job,"  as  by  one  of  them 
the  bargain  was  named.  The  directors  were 
indignant  with  Hartley ;  the  indignation  of 
the  shareholders  extended  to  the  directors 
as  well.  There  had  been  collusion  in  the 
affair,  a  good  many  believed,  and  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  to  the  effect  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  sound  the  history 
of  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  to  bring  to 
light  the  swindle  of  which  the  shareholders 
had  been  made  the  victims. 

Hartley,  meanwhile,  remained  in  London, 
and  showed  himself  little  disturbed  by  any- 
thing that  was  said  or  done.  He  had  set 
his  heart  upon  the  fortune  ;  the  fortune  was 
secure,  and  he  was  calm,  or  seemed  so. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THOSE  angry  and  energetic  shareholders 
who  had  determined  upon  sifting  the 
history  of  the  mine  swindle,  as  they  called 
it,  to  the  bottom,  did  not  flag  in  their  re- 
solve, or  collapse  in  the  vigour  with  which 
they  carried  their  resolve  into  execution. 
In  the  first  place,  an  agent  was  sent  down 
to  Walcote  to  collect  information ;  then 
the  company's  lawyer  was  examined  and 
cross-questioned ;  then  the  directors,  as  far 
as  they  would  stand  it,  were  submitted  to 
the  same  process ;  and  as  none  of  these  per- 
sons did  happen  to  have  been  engaged  in 
deliberate  dishonesty,  they  were  more  arai- 
ble  and  yielding  under  this  rough  handling 
than  persons  in  their  position  oftentimes 
are. 

Among   the  results  of  the  investigation 
were  the  turning  up  of  the  first  circular  that 
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the  promoters  of  the  mine  had  issued.  This 
was  compared  with  the  prospectus,  and  both 
these  with  the  agreement  that  had  first  been 
made  with  Hartley.  In  all  these,  as  it  was 
found,  certain  opinions  of  examining  geologists 
were  referred  to,  and  the  directors  were  re- 
quested to  furnish  copies  of  those  opinions 
in  full,  that  their  tenour  might  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  extracts  which  had  been 
given.  They  were  unable  to  do  so ;  they 
had  no  copies  of  these  opinions  in  their  pos- 
session, they  said.  Forthwith  the  geologists 
themselves  were  applied  to,  and  from  them 
the  desired  documents  were  obtained.  The 
comparison  between  the  extract  and  the  full 
opinion,  in  the  case  of  one  of  these,  made  the 
angry  and  energetic  shareholders  still  more 
angry  than  ever ;  and  another  meeting  was 
called,  to  consider  what  should  be  done  now 
that  the  suspected  swindle  had  been  made 
a  palpable  fact. 

All  this  action  had  been  taken  by  a 
clique,  and  Geoffrey  not  belonging  to 
that  clique,  he  had  known  nothing  of  all 
that   was  passing.     The   fact    even  of   tlie 
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flooding  of  the  mine  remained  for  a  fort- 
night unknown  to  him,  for  he  had  not  heard 
lately  fi^om  the  Winthrops,  and  now,  as  in 
the  earlier  time  of  his  life,  he  saw  little  of 
the  newspapers.  The  time  came,  however, 
for  his  partial  enlightenment.  Ever  since 
he  and  Beata  had  received  the  transfer 
papers  of  those  shares,  the  fruit  of  the  un- 
known benefaction  of  Hartle}^  he  had  in- 
tended to  go  to  the  lawyer  whose  name  was 
upon  the  letter  that  accompanied  them,  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  and  the  source  of  the 
gift.  But  he  was  busy  and  pre-occupied, 
and,  in  such  matters,  indifferent ;  and  so  he 
had  delayed  his  visit.  One  day,  however, 
he  went.  He  asked  for  Mr.  Forsyth,  and 
was  shown  into  his  room. 

^'  I  have  come,"  said  he,  "  to  ask  if  you 
will  kindly  inform  me  the  meaning  of  a  let- 
ter I  received  from  you  some  time  since, 
and  the  reason  why  the  Walcote  Mine  Com- 
pany should  present  to  ]\Iiss  Spenser  and 
myself  so  very  handsome  a  gift." 

"  It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  ask  that 
question,"  said  Mr.  Forsyth,  "  since,  as  you 
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must  very  well  know,  the  shares  are  not 
now  worth  a  rap." 

^'Indeed!  Well,  that's  a  sort  of  com- 
fort," said  Geoffrey,  quietly,  to  Mr.  For- 
syth's great  astonishment ;  *'  but  I  did  not 
know.     What  has  happened?" 

"  What  has  happened  is  that  the  mine  is 
flooded,  and  will  never  be  worked  any  more. 
You  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  had  not  heard 
of  it?" 

"  Not  a  word,"  said  Geoffrey,  putting  Mr. 
Forsyth  into  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  he 
was  talking  to  a  lunatic  or  a  liar. 

"  But  that  had  not  happened  when  the 
papers  came  to  us." 

"  No ;  though  for  that  matter,  if  I  did  not 
chance  to  know,  it  would  not  have  a  bit  sur- 
prised me  if  it  had." 

"  I  don't  understand." 

"  I  mean  considering  who  the  sender  was, 
sir." 

"  Who  loas  the  sender,  then  ?" 

"  A  person  who  bears  your  own  name. 
You  must  permit  me  to  hope  that  there  is 
no  other  family  resemblance  between  you." 
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Geoffrey  was  too  much  surprised  to  notice 
the  implied  rudeness,  and  said, 

"  Did  he  send  them  ?  And  why  do  you 
hope  that  there  is  no  resemblance  between 

"  Because  one  swindler  in  a  family  is 
enough,  I  think." 

"  I  should  think  so.  But  3^ou  are  insol- 
ent, sir ;  there  is  no  swindler  in  our  family, 
I  am  very  sure." 

"  Is  there  not  ?  All  right.  I  am  sorr}^ 
to  say  I  have  no  time  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  you." 

Mr.  Forsyth  turned  to  his  writing,  and 
Geoffrey,  too  staggered  and  indignant  to 
have  words  to  say,  stared  fiercely  at  the  man 
for  a  minute,  left  the  room,  and  walked 
sharply  home. 

There  he  sat,  and  angry  and  amazed  by 
turns,  tried  to  conjecture  what  Mr.  Forsyth's 
insulting  words  to  himself,  and  concerning 
Hartley,  could  mean.  He  arrived  at  no  con- 
clusion, however,  till,  in  the  evening,  an  un- 
expected visitor  came  in,  and  poured  not 
happy  light  upon  his  darkness. 
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The  visitor  was  none  other  than  Robert 
Playfair,  who,  about  a  week  since,  had  once 
more  returned  to  town.  He  came  in  rather 
shyly,  for  he  knew  that  his  old  feelings  to 
Geoffrey  were  not  such  as  to  justify  him,  ex- 
cept for  grave  reason,  in  calling  upon  him, 
and  he  remembered  well  things  that,  no 
doubt,  Geoffrey  knew. 

"  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in 
finding  you  out,"  he  said;  ''and  I  should 
not  have  come  to  bother  you  but  that  I 
think  what  I  have  to  say  is  important." 

"  You  surely  need  not  apologise,"  Geof- 
frey said;  "  I  have  often  been  sorry  that  I 
never  saw  you." 

"  It  is  about  your  brother  and  the  mine 
business  that  I  have  come." 

''  I  am  very  glad ;  I  am  very  anxious  to 
get  some  information." 

"  How  much  do  you  know  ?" 

"  Nothing,  except  that  tlie  mine  lias  been 
re-opened,  that  a  company  is  working  it,  and 
that,  as  I  hear,  it  has  just  been  flooded." 

"Did  you  know  that  your  brother  was 
the  owner  of  the  mine  ?" 
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"  My  brother  the  owner  of  it  ?  Indeed, 
no,  I  did  not  know  that." 

"  Well,  he  is,  then — or  was,  until  the 
other  day." 

*'  How  is  he  not  now  ?" 

"  Why,  the  mine  worked  so  satisfactorily, 
and  everybody  was  so  sanguine  about  it,  that 
the  directors  became  anxious  to  buy  instead 
of  rent  it  of  him,  and  about  a  fortnigjht  as^o 
an  agreement  was  signed  between  them, 
transferring  the  property  of  the  mine,  for  the 
sum  of  £25,000." 

"  This  was  before  the  Hoodinc^  of  the  mine 
took  place  ?" 

"  It  was  before  the  fact  was  generally 
known,  but  not  before  it  happened.  The 
agreement  was  signed  on  a  Friday;  the  flood- 
ing took  place  in  the  night  between  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  previous.  The  news  came 
to  London  by  the  Saturday." 

*'  It  is  very  curious  and  a  great  pity. 
Hartley,  of  course,  holds  the  agreement  void 
in  such  a  case." 

"Not  so  ;  and— shall  I  tell  you  all  ?" 

"  Of  course.     I  must  know  all  about  it." 
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"  Well,  it  seems  that  your  brother  was  in 
Walcote  on  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
knew  all  about  the  flooding,  came  off  on 
Thursday  at  express  speed  to  London,  said  no- 
thing of  what  he  knew,  but  instead,  pressed 
on  the  signing  of  the  agreement,  and  got  all 
settled  before  the  news  followed  him  to 
town." 

"Are  you  sure  of  all  this?  It  is  a  story 
hard  to  believe.  I  should  have  said  that 
Walcote  was  the  last  place  to  which  Hartley 
would  have  chosen  to  go.  How  came  he  to 
be  there?'* 

"  I  cannot  positively  say  ;  but  it  appears 
that  the  mine  has  been  leaking  for  some 
days,  and  it  is  certain  that  your  brother's 
agent  down  there  had  written  to  his  lawyer 
upon  the  subject.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  he  had  the  news,  and  went  to  see  for 
himself  how  matters  stood." 

"  I  see.  It  is  a  story  liard  to  believe, 
and  one  as  unlike  Hartley  as  I  could  well 
imagine.     How  do  you  know  all  this  ?" 

"Thus,  I  liave  a  few  shares  in  the 
company,  and  I  heard  of  the  flooding  of  the 
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roine.  I  heard,  too,  from  an  acquaintance 
who  was  mixed  up  in  it,  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  excitement  and  activity  among 
the  shareholders  about  the  event,  and  the 
part  which  your  brother  was  supposed  to 
have  acted.  I  have  an  old  regard  for  him, 
you  know,  and  I  was  grieved,  though  not 
believing  it,  that  anything  should  be  said 
against  him.  So  I  came  to  town  to  see  what 
could  be  done  on  his  side.  Last  night  I  was 
at  a  meeting  of  these  people,  at  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  the  story  was  made  good  ;  and 
one  other  thing  came  out,  at  which  I  was 
very  sorry  indeed." 

"  What  was  that  ?"  said  Geoffrey,  sadly. 

Robert  told  him  what  it  was — the  fact, 
namely,  of  the  disagreement  between  the 
general  tenour  of  the  second  geologist's 
opinion,  and  the  effect,  alone,  of  that  part  of 
it  which  had  been  quoted  in  the  circular, 
the  prospectus,  and  tlie  first  agreement. 
^'  And,"  said  he,  "  there  are  some  who  think 
that  upon  this  disagreement  criminal  pro- 
ceedings may  be  taken  against  your  brother 
and  the  directors,  or  against  your  brother 
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alone.  Nothing  was  settled  last  night,  but 
all  who  spoke  displayed  an  exceedingly 
strong  feeling  upon  the  matter  ;  and  another 
meeting  is  fixed  for  three  days  hence." 

This  was  the  substance  of  Robert's  story. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ?"  said  Geoffrey. 

"  I  cannot  tell.  I  came  to  you  because  I 
cannot." 

"  You  are  sure  of  your  facts  ?" 

"  Yes;  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  I  think." 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  to  do.  Let  me  see 
you  again  to-morrow  evening,  will  you? 
Come  here,  or  I  will  come  to  you.  We  shall 
have  time  to  consider  by  then." 

"I  will  come,"  said  Robert;  and  then, 
with  a  good  night,  he  went  home. 
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CHAPTER  XXIY. 

THERE  had  been  two  others,  besides 
Robert,  deeply  interested,  for  personal 
reasons,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  indignant 
shareholders,  at  the  meeting  to  which  refer- 
ence has  just  been  made.  One  of  these  was 
Miss  Hazlitt ;  the  other  was  Mr.  Monsell. 
Miss  Hazlitt,  of  course,  had  not  herself  been 
present  at  the  meeting,  but  she  had  a  friend 
who  had,  and  through  him  she  learned  all 
that  had  passed.  This  friend  was  a  share- 
holder ;  for  his  sake  she  was  interested. 
One  of  the  directors,  also,  as  has  been  said, 
was  her  friend,  and  for  his  sake  she  was  in- 
terested. Her  strongest  interest,  however, 
was  for  neither  of  these,  but  for  Hartley, 
rather,  in  whom  and  whose  affairs,  not  a 
whit  the  less  for  her  quarrel  with  him  and 
her  parting  from  Beata,  she  maintained  a 
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concern  as  warm,  at  least,  as  ever  before  she 
had  felt. 

The  story  which,  bit  by  bit,  Miss  Hazlitt 
had  learned  from  her  friends,  capped  at  last 
by  the  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
meeting,  and  the  resolve  at  which  the  meet- 
ing had  all  but  arrived^  filled  her  with  grave 
thought  and  regret,  that  surprised  even  her- 
self The  young  man  whose  acquaintance 
she  had  sought  that  she  might  make  a  fool 
of  him,  and  whose  acquaintance  she  had  lost 
through  making  it  clear  to  him  how  little 
respect  she  had  for  his  character,  had  yet 
somehow  managed  to  get  and  to  keep  such 
a  hold  upon  her,  that  she  was  now  very 
sorry  for  his  misfortunes  and  his  imminent 
disgrace.  If  he  should  lose  the  £25,000, 
which  was  his  all,  she  would  be  sorry,  she 
said ;  if  in  dishonour  he  should  keep  it,  she 
would  be  sorry  ;  if  a  criminal  prosecution 
and  public  disgrace  awaited  him,  she  would 
be  very  sorry  indeed.  Sorry,  yet  what 
could  she  do?  Help  him  to  keep  the 
money  she  would  not,  if  she  could ;  per- 
suade him  to  resign  it,  she  could  not  if  she 
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would.  The  third  impending  evil  was  the 
most  with  which  she  could  hope  to  deal. 
But  with  that,  even,  what  could  she  do? 
If  the  shareholders  were  resolved  to  prose- 
cute Hartley,  how  could  she  prevent  them 
carrying  out  their  will  ?  She  could  not  even 
attend  the  next  meeting,  and  give  her  vote 
the  other  way,  for  she  was  not  a  shareholder, 
and  she  loas  a  woman.  So  her  capabilities 
of  helping  her  quondam  friend  were  small 
enough,  and  scarcely  a  glimmering  of  day- 
light shone  through  the  darkness  of  her  in- 
capacity. 

Among  the  speakers  against  the  idea  of  a 
prosecution  on  the  night  of  the  last  meeting 
had  been  Robert  Playfair  and  Miss  Hazlitt's 
friend.  Among  those  who  had  spoken,  and 
spoken  violently,  upon  the  other  side  was 
one  whose  name  Miss  Hazlitt's  friend  had 
incidentally  learned,  and  who  was  none 
other  than  Mr.  Monsell.  The  mention  of 
Mr.  Monsell's  name  made  Miss  Hazlitt  start, 
and  seemed  to  her  a  bad  omen  for  the  future 
of  her  client.  "  You  are  sure  that  Monsell 
was  the  name  ?  "  she  asked. 
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"  Quite  sure.  He  seemed  to  be  very  well 
known  among  the  moneyed  men ;  and  his 
words  had  weight." 

"  Did  he  speak  well,  then  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  It  was  the  weight  of  metal, 
I  meant ;  though  indeed  he  spoke  as  if  he 
meant  what  he  said ;  and  that  is  speaking 
well,  as  far  as  swaying  a  meeting  goes." 

"M-m!"  said  MissHazlitt;  and  her  thoughts 
were  graver  than  ever. 

The  reason  and  fashion  of  Mr.  Monsell's 
re-appearance  at  this  juncture  may  be  easily 
told.  After  the  rapid  arrangement  of  his  af- 
fairs, of  which  record  has  already  been  made, 
and  after  a  short  visit  to  his  place  in  the 
country,  he  went  abroad  with  some  sort  of 
a  programme  before  him.  This  programme 
he  communicated  to  his  lawyer,  and  to  no 
one  else,  making  the  lawyer,  by  the  fact, 
one  shade  more  ignorant  than  the  rest  of 
the  world,  in  that  they,  not  knowing  Mr. 
Monsell's  movements,  knew  that  tliey  did 
not,  while  he,  not  knowing,  thought  that  lie 
knew.  For,  as  was  natural  with  a  man  in 
his  state  of  mind,  Mr.  Monsell  soon   grew 
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tired  of  his  programme.  His  heart  was  too 
tossed  and  his  thoughts  were  too  painful  to 
let  him  take  pleasure  in  anything,  and  so  a 
prescribed  course  became  a  weariness  to  him, 
and  the  fact  that  he  had  planned  to  do  a 
thing  a  sufficient  reason  for  leaving  that 
thing  undone.  Hence  it  was  that  his  law- 
yer, riot  knowing,  lost  scent  of  him  alto- 
gether ;  and  Beata's  letter,  faithfully  for- 
warded to  him,  and  following  him  stage  after 
stage  in  his  Avanderings,  did  not  reach  him, 
and  he  knew  nothing  of  the  light  that  was 
breaking  in  the,  to  him,  dark-seeming  hori- 
zon of  his  life. 

Wandering  thus  purposelessly  and  with- 
out pleasure,  he  came  across  an  English 
newspaper  which  contained  a  reference  to 
the  flooding  of  the  Walcote  Mine.  Being, 
as  the  reader  knows,  a  shareholder  in  the 
mine,  he  naturally  glanced  his  eye  down  the 
paragraph,  and  so,  catching  Hartley's  name, 
he  read  on,  and  learned  something  of  the 
first  complaint  that  was  lodged  against  his 
enemy.  Instantly  he  caught  at  it ;  here, 
perhaps,  was  an  opening  for  his  revenge  at 
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last ;  if  this  spark  could  be  fanned  into  flame 
the  haughty-headed  scoundrel  might  be  hum- 
bled and  disgraced  after  all.  He  would  go 
at  once  to  England,  and  throw  himself  into 
this  matter,  and  do  what  was  in  him  to 
punish  one  who  had,  thus  far,  ridden  rough- 
shod over  the  lives  of  others.  He  went, 
therefore,  and  arriving,  found  the  opening 
for  his  hate  greater  even  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. The  story  of  Hartley's  signing  of 
the  second  agreement  at  the  moment  when 
he  knew  that  the  mine  was  already  worth- 
less, had  got  into  the  papers ;  the  earlier 
story  of  the  first  agreement  and  the  dishonour 
that  hung  about  its  signing  had  not  yet  done 
so.  When  Mr.  Monsell  came  to  England, 
he  learned  this  story  also,  and  from  him  it 
was  that  the  first  suggestion  of  a  criminal 
prosecution  came ;  and  on  the  night  of  tlie 
meeting  already  so  often  referred  to,  he  was, 
as  has  been  said,  among  the  most  vehement 
supporters  of  the  idea. 

The  exact  story  of  the  mode  and  motive 
of  Mr.  Monsell's  return  Miss  Hazlitt  did  not 
know ;  but  the  fact  she  knew,  and  this  was 
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enough  for  her.  "  It  will  go  hard  with 
Hartley  Leighton,"  she  said,  "  if  Mr.  Mon- 
sell  has  his  way.  It  would  be  pitiful  to  see 
the  poor  fellow  dragged  through  the  mire, 
though  I  wish  he  did  not  deserve  it  as  much 
as  he  does." 

It  was  clear  that  if  Mr.  Monsell  did  not 
get  his  way  it  would  be  no  fault  of  his. 
The  day  after  the  meeting  he  spent  in  going 
about  from  one  to  another  of  the  most  an- 
gry and  influential  of  the  shareholders,  urg- 
ing them  to  follow  up  the  idea  of  a  prosecu- 
tion, and  offering,  if  needs  were,  to  bear  the 
whole  expense  of  the  undertaking  upon  his 
own  shoulders. 

"  It  is  right,"  he  said,  "  that  such  scoun- 
drels should  be  exposed,  and  such  jobbery 
put  a  stop  to." 

"  Yes,  it  is  right,"  said  one ;  ''but  you  are 
not  a  large  shareholder,  are  you  ?  I  should 
not  have  expected  you  to  enter  so  strongly 
upon  a  thing  of  this  kind,  upon  merely  pub- 
lic grounds.  It  almost  looks  as  if  you  had 
'ii  personal  animosity  against  Mr.  Leighton." 

"  Suppose  I  have  ?     Suppose  I  hate  the 
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man  ?  We  will  prosecute  him  because  he  is 
a  swindler.     Is  not  that  enough  ?" 

*'  Yes,  it  is  enough,  if  we  wish  ;  but  for 
myself,  I  prefer  acting  upon  one  motive. 
We  shall  see  at  the  next  meeting,  how- 
ever." 

Not  many  of  those  upon  whom  Mr.  Mon- 
sell  called  demurred  even  thus  far.  They 
were  morally  indignant,  in  measure  ;  angry 
at  the  loss  of  their  money  without  measure; 
not,  at  best,  quick  to  scrutinise  motives,  and 
very  ready  to  gratify  their  vengeance  when 
another  man  offered  to  bear  the  expense. 
So  the  universal  flame  blazed  higher  and 
higher,  and  Miss  Hazlitt  had  enough  cause 
to  be  fearful  for  the  peace  and  honour  of 
her  client. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

AFTER  his  conversation  with  Robert, 
Geoffrey  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  a  situation  of  deep  and  even  solemn 
import,  and  a  problem  that  demanded  wis- 
dom far  above  any  of  which  he  felt  himself 
to  be  possessed.  The  situation  was  none 
other  than  the  crisis  of  his  brother's  fate ; 
the  problem,  how  to  save  his  brother  from 
impending  ruin.  To  this  point  all  Hartley's 
former  career  had  tended ;  from  this  point 
his  future  must  take  its  permanent  shape 
and  colour.  Whether  he  was  to  be  rich  or 
poor,  a  good  man  or  a  bad  one,  a  man  hon- 
oured or  disgraced,  was  at  this  time  to  be 
determined,  and  determined,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, for  life.  From  grave  loss  there  was  no 
escape.  He  might  choose  to  be  rich,  and, 
perhaps,  secure  his  wealth  ;  but,  so,  both 
goodness  and  honour  were  surrendered.     If 
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he  chose  the  right,  he  would  be  a  pauper,  as 
the  old  man  had  so  often  feared  for  him, 
and  perhaps  a  disgraced  pauper  into  the 
bargain.  When  the  whole  truth  should 
come  to  be  known,  it  seemed  that  dis^^race 
could  scarcely  be  avoided,  whatever  course 
he  took,  for  the  past  wrong  was  an  accom- 
plished fact.  It  was  left  him  but  to  choose 
right-doing  with  the  dishonour  of  wrong- 
doing in  the  past,  or  wealth,  with  disgrace 
heaped  up  from  both  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent. Which  of  these,  both  bitter,  would 
he  choose  ?  And  what  could  he,  his  bro- 
ther, do  to  determine  his  choice  in  this 
most  grave  situation  ?  This  was  Geoffrey's 
problem. 

As  he  pondered  and  thought  over  the 
whole  history  which  had  led  up  to  this  sad 
crisis,  the  one  bright  point  tliat  caught  Geof- 
frey's heart,  and  that  filled  him  with  more 
hope  than  his  reason  would  justify,  was 
Hartley's  memory  of  Beata  and  himself  in 
the  zenith  of  his  prosperity,  and  the  gift 
which  gave  the  lie  to  all  his  words  and 
manner  of  indifference  and  hate. 
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"  I  will  go  and  thank  him  for  his  pre- 
sent," Geoffrey  said,  "the  more  thaX  now 
he  cannot  think  our  gladness  to  be  for  the 
money's  sake.  If,  being  there,  God  will  be 
gracious  to  me,  and  put  some  words  into 
my  mouth,  I  will  thank  Him  ;  of  words  of 
my  own  I  have  none." 

So,  the  next  morning,  Geoffrey  went  to 
Hartley's  rooms.  He  knew  where  to  find 
them  ;  he  had  known  for  months  ;  but,  un- 
til now,  it  had  not  entered  his  mind  that  to 
go  to  Hartley  was  a  possible  thing,  even. 

Hartley  was  at  home,  and  had  given  his 
landlady  orders  to  show  all  visitors  up  at 
once.  He  had  already  had  some  angry 
callers,  and  knew  somewhat  of  the  storm 
that  was  raging  without.  The  day  when  the 
payment  of  the  £25,000  was  due  had  al- 
ready passed,  and  the  money  had  not  been 
paid.  He  had  written  to  the  board,  notify- 
ing to  them  the  f\ict  of  their  delay,  not  press- 
ing them  at  all,  but  giving  them  to  under- 
stand that,  sooner  or  later,  he  intended  to 
have  the  money.  He  had  taken  his  stand, 
and   could   afford   to   wait ;    meantime   he 
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threw  open  his  fortress  gates  to  receive  all 
comers,  friends  and  foes  alike;  and  so  he  had 
ordered  all  visitors  to  be  shown  up  at  once. 

Of  one  thing  only  Hartley  knew  nothing. 
He  had  not  heard  of  the  excitement  about 
the  old  agreement,  nor  of  the  threat  of 
a  criminal  prosecution.  These  things  were 
as  yet  private,  and  had  not  found  their 
way  into  the  papers.  That  he  was  charged 
with  dishonour  he  knew ;  but  the  charge  of 
which  he  knew  was  upon  the  one  count  only, 
and  against  this  he  had  set  his  face  as  iron. 
The  choice  offered  him  was  between 
£25,000,  and  acquittal  in  public  opinion 
upon  the  charge  of  closing  a  bargain  when 
he  knew  the  thing  bargained  for  to  have  be- 
come worthless  to  those  who  bought  it.  He 
had  chosen  the  £25,000,  and  against  the 
loss  of  the  other  he  set  himself  with  open 
doors,  immovable  and  defiant. 

Geoffrey,  shown  up  by  the  landlady, 
entered  the  room,  and,  after  an  interval  of 
more  than  three  years,  he  stood  face  to  face 
with  his  brother.  Certainly  he  was  not 
afraid,  yet  he  trembled  so  that  he  could 
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hardly  stand,  and  for  a  moment  his  lips  re- 
fused to  shape  themselves  to  speech. 

Hartley  remained  silent,  staring  blankly 
in  his  face,  and  when  he  had  recovered  him- 
self a  little,  he  said, 

''  I  have  come  to  thank  you,  Hartley,  for 
your  gift,  which  gave  me,  when  I  knew  whose 
it  was,  more  gladness  than  I  can  tell  you." 

"A  gift,  indeed,"  Hartley  said,  with  a 
scornful  laugh  ;  "  much  good  may  it  do  you 
now ! 

^'  It  has  done  me  the  greatest  good  it  could 
do,  for  it  has  told  me  that  you  have  loving 
thoughts  towards  us  still." 

^'  It  has  told  you  a  lie,  then ;  I  have  no 
such  thoughts  towards  you." 

"  You  say  so,  but  I  don't  believe  you  ; 
actions  speak  louder  than  words." 

"  I  tell  you  the  action  told  you  a  lie,  if 
you  read  it  so ;  my  words  tell  you  the  truth, 
if  you  can  but  believe  them." 

"It  is  impossible  to  believe  them.  When 
you  gave  us  those  shares  they  were  worth 
as  many  hundred  pounds  as  they  professed 
to  be  worth.     It  was  not  the  act  of  indiffer- 
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ence  or  hate  to  give  us  that  sum  of  money." 
"You  think  not?  Well,  I  will  tell  you 
why  I  gave  it  to  you,  then.  I  said  to  my- 
self, if  some  day  they  should  hear  of  my 
wealth,  and  how  I  got  it,  they  will  say  *  We 
have  made  Hartley  rich.'  To  be  sure  I  bought 
your  shares  in  the  mine  for  something, 
when  to  you  they  were  worth  nothing ;  but, 
for  all  that,  you  would  have  said  this,  or 
might  have  done  so,  and  I  did  not  choose  to 
stand  the  risk  of  such  a  thing  being  said,  or 
rather  of  such  a  thing  being  true.  I  did  not 
care  a  straw  whether  you  said  it  or  not,  so 
that  I  could  laugh  at  it  to  myself,  and  know 
that  you  were  the  gainers,  and  not  the  losers, 
by  me.  If  that  cursed  water  had  not  broken 
in,  I  should  have  had  my  way  still,  and  not 
have  had  to  bear  the  sickening  of  your 
thanks,  which  I  hate.  But  as  now  you 
thank  me  for  nothing,  I  can  bear  them 
better." 

"1  do  not  believe  you.  Hartley ;  I  do  not 
believe  a  word  that  you  have  said ;  you  arc 
not  half  so  bad  a  man  as  you  pretend  to 
yourself." 
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^*  Who  said  that  I  pretended  to  be  a  bad 
man  ?" 

"  To  feel  as  you  say  you  felt,  neither  more 
nor  less,  would  be  to  be  a  very  bad  man, 
and  I  do  not  believe  your  words.  I  would 
to  God  that  you  were  the  only  one  to  malign 
your  character !  When  I  think  of  all  our  old 
days  together,  and  how  proud  I  was  of  you, 
it  breaks  my  heart  to  hear  the  bitter  things 
that  the  world  is  saying  against  your  fair 
name  and  fame." 

"  Stop  that,  if  you  please.  I  will  not  have 
you  come  here  to  preach  to  me.  I  had 
enough  of  that  in  the  old  time  you  are  so 
fond  of  talking  of,  and  I  have  learned  to 
manage  myself  by  now,  at  all  events." 

"  I  cannot  stop.  Hartley,  while  the  world 
uses  such  words  against  you  as  it  does." 

"  Curse  you  and  the  world!  Go  and  leave 
me  in  peace,  will  you  ?" 

"  I  will  not  go  until  you  have  made  me  a 
promise." 

"  So?  And  what  may  your  promise  be? 
I  will  buy  my  quiet  back  at  any  reasonable 
rate." 
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''The  promise  is  that  you  will  write  to 
the  board  of  the  Mining  Company,  and  say 
that  you  resign  your  claim  to  the  £25,000 
purchase-money,  and  are  willing  to  let  the 
tenancy  of  the  mine  recur  to  its  old  footing, 
for  better  or  for  worse  to  you  and  the  share- 
holders." 

Hartley  was  too  much  astonished  even  to 
storm. 

"  You  don't  mean  that  you  are  serious  in 
proposing  that  to  me  ?"  he  said. 

"  As  serious  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life." 

"  Do  you  know  what  the  prospects  of  the 
mine  are  at  the  present  moment  ?" 

"  No  ;  at  the  worst,  they  are  none." 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  should  be  worth 
if  I  resigned  the  £25,000  ?" 

"  No  ;  at  the  least,  nothing." 

"  Exactly,  and  at  the  most  too.  If  I 
were  to  write  the  letter  that  you  wish  me  to 
write,  I  should  be  the  owner  of  a  worthless 
mine,  with  nothing  a  year  at  the  back  of  it." 

"  But  into  the  bargain  you  would  be  an 
honest  man  ?" 

"And  if  I  do  not  write  it,  I  shall  be—" 

VOL.  III.  s 
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"A  scoundrel,  which  people  already  call 

you." 

"You  say  that?  Well,  now,  look  you, 
Geoffrey,  having  used  such  a  word,  you 
shall  convince  me  of  its  truth,  or,  by  my 
soul,  though  you  are  ray  own  brother,  I 
will  horsewhip  you  in  the  streets  like  a 
dog !" 

"Good,  Hartley;  and,  so  help  me  God,  I 
will  convince  you  ;  and  if  I  fail,  I  will  lie 
down  like  a  cur,  and  take  your  beating  with- 
out a  murmur." 

"That's  a  bargain,  then.     Now  go  on." 

"  I  think  of  a  thing  just  now.  Do  you 
remember  when  the  old  dog  tore  the  book 
that  I  had  bought  of  you  with  the  w^hite- 
handled  penknife  you  wanted  so  much  to 
have  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  remember.     What  of  that  ?" 

"  Did  we  make  the  exchange  after  all,  do 
you  remember?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  believe  we  didn't ;  but 
I  don't  want  to  go  over  all  that  stuff." 

"  I  must  do  my  work  in  my  own  way. 
Why  didn't  we  make  the  exchange  ?" 
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^^  I  don't  know.  I  won't  answer  ques- 
tions like  a  baby.  Do  your  work,  if  you 
can,  but  don't  ask  me  to  help  you." 

*'  I  must  tell  you  myself,  then.  The  rea- 
son was  that  you  loouldnt  make  the  ex- 
change. Though  I  argued  that  the  bargain 
had  really  been  made  the  day  before,  that 
the  delay  m  carrying  it  out  had  been  my 
fault,  and  at  my  risk,  that  the  book  was 
really  mine,  and  the  penknife  yours,  Avhen 
the  damage  was  done,  yet  you  would  not. 
You  said  that  you  were  not  going  to  be 
such  a  mean  sneak  as  to  give  me  a  worth- 
less book  for  a  good  penknife,  and  you  had 
your  way." 

Hartley  winced  a  little  under  the  story, 
poised  all  in  his  favour,  but  he  held  his 
peace. 

"  I  can  think  of  your  look  if  some  one 
had  praised  you  for  a  generous-hearted  fel- 
low because  you  did  this.  I  remember  your 
indignant  ^  What  do  you  take  me  for,  man  ?' 
when  a  shopkeeper  thanked  you  warmly 
for  letting  him  off  a  bargain  that  he  had 
made  to  his  own  disadvanta^cre." 
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"  I  don't  want  your  memories  ;  I  wish 
you'd  cut  this  short,"  Hartley  said,  impa- 
tiently, his  face  flushing  as  he  spoke,  never- 
theless. 

"  It  is  the  memories  that  give  me  all  my 
hope.  Hartley.  If  I  can  make  you  remem- 
ber, as  I  do,  my  work  is  done.  Let  me  ask 
you  one  question.  Suppose  that  I  had 
found  out  about  the  tearing  of  the  book 
before  you  knew  it,  and  had  come  to  you 
and  said,  'You  have  been  cheating  me, 
Hartley — you  knew  this  book  was  torn,' 
what  would  you  have  said  to  me  ?" 

"  I  would  have  said  that  you  were  a  /?'ar," 
answered  Hartley,  the  old  boyhood  flashing 
into  his  heart  for  a  moment. 

"Yes,  and  so  I  should  have  been,  only 
that  I  could  not  have  been  such  a  liar ;  and 
though  I  have  not  seen  you  for  years,  had 
any  stranger  come  to  me  and  said,  '  Your 
brother  has  done  so  and  so,'  stating  that 
which  you  have  done,  I  would  have  told  him 
that  he  was  a  liar,  too,  however  fair  a  face 
he  misfht  have  worn.  But  now  I  could  not 
say  it.     Yet  almost  now  I  loould  say  it.    We 
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cannot  so  change ;  some  devil  must  have 
got  possession  of  you.  When  I  think  how 
proud  we  were  of  you,  I  know  that  it  cannot 
be  you  that  thousands  are  calling  a  scoundrel 
to-day." 

^'  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  Hartley;  "you 
shall  not  use  that  word  in  my  presence." 

"  But  I  must  use  it.  It  is  the  word  that 
every  one  is  using  about  you.  I  want  you 
to  give  me  the  right  to  say,  '  It  is  a  lie  ; 
God  made  him  an  honest  man,  and,  spite  of 
falter,  he  is  an  honest  man  still,  at  bottom.' 
Keep  your  love  from  us  if  you  will,  though 
God  knows  that  we  would  do  anything  to 
win  it  back  ;  but  do  not  let  us  have  to  blush 
while  men  cast  scorn  upon  your  name,  when 
we  have  been  so  proud  of  you.  Be  the  old 
Hartley  in  your  honour,  at  least." 

Geoffrey's  voice  pleaded  as  he  spoke,  and 
his  emotion  carried  him  altogether  beyond 
himself.  He  sat,  his  eyes  yearning  upon 
Hartley,  till  Hartley,  compelled,  as  it  seemed, 
by  their  power,  looked  up  fiercely,  and  said, 

"  Do  you  understand  that  you  are  asking 
me  to  make  a  beggar  of  myself?" 
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*'  Yes ;  but  to  be  an  honest  man,  too, 
Hartley,  and  to  give  the  lie  to  all  bitter 
words  of  scorn  for  ever.  We  were  not 
afraid  of  beggary  four  years  ago." 

Hartley  rose  from  his  seat,  and  paced  the 
room,  backwards  and  forwards,  while  his 
face  worked  with  a  deeper  and  mightier 
struggle  than  it  had  been  given  to  his  facile 
nature  as  yet  to  know.  After  a  time  he 
turned  quickly  round  to  Geoffrey,  and  said, 
sharply, 

"  Go.  I  make  you  no  promises,  mind, 
and  I  do  not  want  you  to  come  here.  I  will 
do  as  I  like." 

Geoffrey,  without  a  moment's  delay,  and 
without  a  word,  obeyed,  and  left  the  house. 
Hartley's  words,  it  might  seem,  had  not 
much  promise  in  them ;  yet  in  the  attitude 
of  Geoffrey's  heart  to  God  on  his  homeward 
way,  there  was  as  much  of  thanksgiving  as 
of  prayer. 

Geoffrey  had  said  nothing  to  Hartley  of 
that  earlier  dishonour  of  his,  nor  of  the 
public  shame  and  penalty  that  were  hanging 
over  his  head  on  account  of  it.     He  cared, 
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it  is  true,  for  Hartley's  safety,  and  for  Hart- 
ley's reputation  in  the  mouths  of  others ;  but 
he  cared  more  for  Hartley,  and  he  was  not 
so  poor  a  prophet  of  God  as  to  try  to  help 
God's  best  pleading,  "  Be  good,"  with  man's 
poorest,  "  Be  safe."  Nor  in  that  struggle 
which  was  going  on  in  Hartley's  soul,  had 
the  thought  of  safety  any  place.  The  battle 
was  the  world-wide  one  of  God  and  mammon, 
of  worldly  prosperity  and  the  right.  The 
battle  was  a  tremendous  one.  The  word  of 
God  is  mighty,  but  so  also  is  the  cherished 
self-seeking  of  years ;  and  by  force  of  a  long- 
continued  habit  of  mind,  the  surrender 
against  which  Hartley's  worse  self  still 
struggled,  was  something  that  seemed  far 
greater  than  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 
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CHAPTER  XXYI. 

GEOFFREY  went  straight  from  Hartley's 
house  to  Beata,  and  findmg  her  at 
home  for  her  mid-day  meal,  told  her  the 
story  of  the  yesterday  and  the  day  that  then 
was,  as  far  as  it  had  gone.  Everything  that 
he  told  her  filled  her  with  the  deepest  sur- 
prise. Hartley's  ownership  of  the  mine, 
the  source  of  their  mysterious  gift.  Hartley's 
conduct  about  the  first  and  the  second 
agreement,  Robert's  re-appearance,  Geof- 
frey's visit  to  Hartley,  and  the,  as  yet,  un- 
determined result  of  that  visit,  all  astonished 
her  more  than  she  had  words  to  tell.  Yet 
astonishment  was  by  no  means  her  only  feel- 
ing. As  it  had  been  with  Geoffrey,  though 
now  with  more  reason  than  he  had  seemed 
to  have,  a  sense  of  vague  hope  arose  in  her 
heart,  and  it  came  to  her  to  think  that  this 
which   would   otherwise   be   the   crowning 
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sorrow  of  her  life,  might  somehow  turn  out 
for  good,  and  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  better  life  for  Hartley  and  them  all. 

Geoffrey  went  home  and  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  his  rooms,  waiting  until  Robert 
should  come  again ;  and  in  the  evening,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise,  Robert  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

Geoffrey  told  him  in  outline  what  he  had 
done. 

"  It  was  well  done,"  Robert  said. 

"  Some  hideous  confusion  of  mind  must 
have  come  over  poor  Hartley,  or  it  would 
never  have  had  to  be  done,"  Geoffrey  an- 
swered. 

^'  I  know.  You  need  not  defend  him  to 
me.    I  have  always  been  very  fond  of  liim." 

"  You  are  a  good  man  ;  but  you  puzzle 
me.  We  have  given  you  not  much  cause  to 
love  us.'' 

''  I  said  '  him,' "  Robert  answered,  too 
jealously  honest  to  let  Geoffrey's  seeming  as- 
sumption pass,  though  yet  speaking  rather 
from  impulse  than  deliberation. 

Geoffrey  smiled.     He  was    too  huinl)le, 
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and  too  grateful  for  Robert's  interest  in 
Hartley,  to  take  offence  at  this  rebuff;  yet 
he  thought  that  of  the  two  he  had  had  the 
kindlier  thoughts  to  Robert. 

"  I  hope  it  will  all  come  right  even  yet." 

"  I  hope  so  ;  but  if  the  best  should  happen, 
I  don't  know  how  much  that  will  affect  the 
threat  of  a  criminal  prosecution.  Some  of 
those  who  spoke  the  other  night  were  very 
determined." 

"  I  care  less  about  that,"  said  Geoffrey, 
"  though  of  course  I  should  be  thankful  to 
have  a  public  scandal  averted." 

Geoffrey  had  heard,  and  Robert  had  spoken, 
nothing  about  Mr.  Monsell's  re-appearance. 
He,  to  be  sure,  was  among  the  determined 
speakers  to  whom  Robert  referred,  but  the 
man  was  unknown  to  him,  and  the  name  did 
not  transpire  in  his  hearing. 

"  I  shall  go  to  the  meeting  to-morrow 
night,"  Robert  said,  "  and  I  will  come  and 
let  you  know  what  has  happened  as  soon  as 
it  is  over,  if  that  will  not  be  too  late." 

"  It  will  not  be  too  late,  certainly." 

About  half-past  ten  the  next  night  Robert 
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came.  "  Well,"  he  said ;  "I  have  good 
news  for  you  so  far  as  it  goes." 

"  I  am  very  glad  ;  what  is  it  ?" 

"The  shareholders  met  about  seven  o'clock. 
The  man  whom  they  have  appointed  as  their 
temporary  chairman,  rose  to  open  the  pro- 
ceedings. It  is  my  duty,  he  said,  in  the  first 
place,  to  read  you  a  letter  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  chairman  of  the  board.  He 
read  the  letter,  which  was  to  the  effect  that 
a  communication  had  been  received  from 
Mr.  Leighton,  giving  up  his  claim  to  the  ful- 
filment of  the  new  agreement,  and  express- 
ing his  willingness  to  fall  back  upon  the  old 
one,  and  share  upon  the  old  terms  any  im- 
probable profits  which  the  mine  in  the  future 
might  yield." 

"  Thank  God !"  said  Geoffrey,  when  Robert 
had  spoken  so  far. 

"  As  soon  as  the  chairman  had  finished 
the  letter,"  Robert  continued,  "  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  cheering  from  various  parts  of 
the  room,  and  I  thouglit  tliat  all  was  going 
to  end  well,  when  a  man,  evidently  in  a 
state  of  extreme  passion,  arose  and  said  that 
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this  letter  might  be  all  very  well  for  those 
who  were  anxious  to  save  their  guineas,  but 
that  for  him  the  letter  altered  nothing.  The 
company  had  been  twice  swindled,  and  the 
rogue  who  had  swindled  them  had  clung 
to  his  pelf  until  the  halter  was  shaken  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  then,  like  a  cur,  he  had 
dropped  it.  Well,  he  had  dropped  it,  and 
those  who  cared  for  guineas  above  all  things 
might  scramble  for  those  that  had  been  saved 
to  them.  But  for  him,  he  would  have  ven- 
geance still ;  and  though  he  fought  the  bat- 
tle single-handed,  he  would  carry  this  mat- 
ter through,  and  bring  a  rogue  to  justice. 
That  was  his  determination." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Geoffrey.   "  Who 
was  the  man  ?     Do  you  know  him  ?" 

"  I   don't   know   him ;    but    I   heard  his 
name.     It  was  a  Mr.  Monsell." 

"Mr.  Monsell !    Is  he  in  England,  then?" 

"  It  seems  so ;  but  do  3^ou  know  him  ?" 

"  I  know  something  of  him.    I  had  rather 

it  had  been   any  other  man  in  the  world, 

almost.    Did  he  find  many  supporters  among 

those  who  spoke  ?" 
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"  Yes,  a  good  many ;  but  not  so  many  as 
on  the  previous  evening.  The  £25,000  was 
a  balm  to  many  angry  spirits.  If  Mr.  Mon- 
sell's  mind  could  be  changed,  we  should  not 
hear  much  more  of  the  prosecution,  I  fancy." 

Geoffrey  was  too  glad  at  the  great  good 
which  God  had  granted  to  their  prayers  and 
longings  to  realize  fully  the  evil  that  still 
threatened ;  yet  even  now  his  mind  was 
strained  to  think  whether  anything  could  be 
done  to  change  Mr.  Monsell's  temper  to- 
wards Hartley,  and  so  to  avert  a  public 
shame,  that  might  break  his  brother's  spirit. 

Robert  left,  promising  to  call  again  as 
soon  as  he  had  any  news  to  bring,  or  any 
suggestions  to  offer ;  and  in  the  morning, 
before  breakfast,  Geoffrey  went  once  again 
to  Beata's  house. 

"  Hartley  has  written  the  letter,"  he  said. 

"Indeed, Geoffrey,"  Beata  answered, burst- 
ing into  tears  ;   "  God  is  very  good  to  us." 

"  But  our  trouble  is  not  quite  over," 
Geoffrey  said,  wlien  lie  had  waited  for  her, 
and  she  was  able  to  look  up  at  him,  smiling 
tlirough  her  tears. 
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"  What  else  is  there  ?'' 

"There  is  still  talk  of  a  prosecution, 
which,  whatever  its  result  might  be,  means 
public  disgrace,  you  know." 

"  What  matter  about  public  disgrace,  so' 
that  ive  know  him  to  be  good  and  honest." 

"  The  public  disgrace  matters  less ;  but  it 
matters.  Such  a  thing  would  break  any 
man's  spirit,  and  Hartley's  most  of  all,  I 
think." 

"  What  can  they  want  to  prosecute  him 
for,  now  that  he  has  resigned  the  money?" 

"Mr.  Monsell  is  in  England,  and  it  is  he 
who  is  urging  the  matter  on." 

"  Mr.  Monsell  in  England,  and  he  has  not 
been  to  Etta  ?    My  letter  did  no  good,  then." 

Beata's  heart  fell,  as  if  she  had  not  two 
minutes  before  said  how  good  God  was  to 
them.  Her  plans  for  Etta's  happiness  had 
failed,  she  said ;  her  husband's  heart  had 
turned  to  bitterness,  and  Hartley  was  to 
bear  the  punishment  of  his  sins  against  Etta 
after  all.  This  Beata  said,  and  she  saw  no 
way  through  the  thick  darkness  of  the  pre- 
sent trouble. 
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It  was  not  a  great  deal  later  in  the  morn- 
ing when  Miss  Hazlitt  was  receiving  an  ac- 
count from  her  friend  of  these  thine^s  that 
had  caused  Beata  so  great  joy  and  sorrow. 

"  Resigned  the  whole  claim?"  she  said, 
when  her  friend  had  got  thus  far  in  his  story. 

"  The  whole  claim." 

"  The  thing  is  ended,  then  ?" 

"Not  quite.  Mr.  Monsell  insists  upon  a 
prosecution,  and  says  that  he  will  carry  it 
through  single-handed,  rather  than  give  it  up 
altogether." 

'^  Mr.  Monsell  is  a  more  dangerous  enemy 
than  I  took  him  to  be.  How  could  he  be 
tamed,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  couldn't  suggest  a  plan,  to  save  my 
life.  Men  as  much  in  earnest  as  he  is  are 
not  easily  tamed." 

"Then  you  may  go,"  said  Miss  Hazlitt  to 
her  friend,  "  for  I  have  a  deal  to  tliink  of 
besides  the  taming  of  madmen." 

"  All  right,"  said  her  friend ;  "  I  sliould 
not  have  come  if  you  had  not  asked  me." 

"  I  know.  That  is  why  I  give  you  leave 
to  go.     Good-bye." 
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Miss  Hazlitfc  fell  into  deep  thought.  Hart- 
ley's yielding  surprised  her  beyond  expres- 
sion. Was  it  prudence  or  virtue,  fear  or 
repentance,  that  had  moved  him,  she  won- 
dered. Prudence  and  fear  it  could  hardly 
be,  she  thought.  In  the  prosecution  she 
had  not  much  faith,  except  for  the  odium  of 
it,  and  that  already,  in  substance,  he  had 
braved.  Beyond  that  there  could  be  no 
fear,  for  of  loss  he  had  by  his  act  taken  the 
whole  upon  his  shoulders  at  once.  It  must 
be  repentance  and  late  virtue ;  his  better 
nature  had  conquered.  She  was  glad ;  he 
was  worth  more  then  to  be  a  felon,  convicted 
or  unconvicted.  But  now  it  would  be  hard, 
when  he  had  turned  to  the  right  at  last,  if 
Mr.  Monsell  should  have  his  way,  and  pub- 
lic disgrace  should  be  heaped  upon  him.  It 
might  be  just,  in  a  manner,  after  all  that 
had  passed  ;  but  it  would  be  hard,  and  for 
his  sake  and  his  brother's  and  his  sister's,  she 
would  do  anything  in  the  world  to  avert  it. 

But  what  could  she  do?  Mr.  Monsell 
had  a  long  score  of  injuries  to  avenge,  and 
she  certainly  could  not  hope  to  have  with 
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him  the  mfluence  of  a  friend.  What  if  she 
took  the  other  attitude,  and  defied  him  as 
an  enemy,  on  behalf  of  Hartley.  This  would 
be  curious,  in  any  case,  and  very  curious  in- 
deed, her  relation  to  Hartley  being  what  it 
was.  But  she  had  no  objection  to  curious 
things,  if,  in  any  way,  they  answered  her 
purpose  ;  and  the  only  question  was  w^he- 
ther  tliis  would  answer  lier  purpose.  At  all 
events,  it  was  her  only  resource,  and  upon 
this  consideration  she  determined  to  try  it. 
She  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  Mr.  Mon- 
sell  in  the  form  of  a  rose-tinted  note,  which 
ran : — 

^'  Sir, — You  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
from  me,  and  more  surprised  still  when  you 
learn  the  purport  of  my  letter.  I  sliould 
perhaps  tell  you,  in  beginning,  that  ]\Ir. 
Hartley  Leighton  and  I  Avcre  never  sucli 
close  friends  as  you  may  have  imagined, 
and  that  many  weeks  ago  what  iriendsliip 
there  was  between  us  came  to  an  end,  and 
that  I  have  neither  seen  liim  nor  heard 
from   him   since.     I   have  been  informed  of 

VOL  III.  T 
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all  til  at  has  taken  place  in  consequence  of 
the  break-down  of  the  Walcote  Mine,  and 
especially  of  your  determination  to  carry  to 
extremity  your  revenge  against  Mr.  Leigh- 
ton.  I  will  confess  to  you  that,  as  long  as 
Mr.  Leighton  clung  to  the  purchase-money 
of  the  mine,  I  should  have  been  reluctant 
to  interfere  between  you.  As  the  matter 
now  stands,  I  consider  your  resolve  to  be 
vindictive,  and  I  write  to  inform  you  that, 
being  familiar  with  your  whole  story,  in- 
cluding the  incident  of  the  duel  which  you 
fought  (and  which  I  did  not  learn  from  Mr. 
Leighton),  and  having  some  friends  among 
the  most  influential  writers  for  the  press,  I 
shall  make  it  my  business  to  let  the  true 
motive  of  your  conduct  be  publicly  known, 
with  all  the  history  which  explains  that  mo- 
tive, if  you  persist  in  the  course  whicli  you 
have  chosen. 

"  I  remain,  sir,  yours  truly, 

"  Helen  HxVzlitt." 

This  was  Miss  Hazlitt's  challenge  to  Mr. 
Monsell,  and  she  sent  it  by  a  messenger  to 
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the  office  of  his  lawyer,  for  lack  of  knowing 
where  he  himself  was  to  be  found,  with  the 
favourite  "  Immediate  "  of  her  sex  inscribed 
in  bold  letters  upon  the  envelope,  and  tliis 
time  with  more  point  than  the  mystic  words 
are  generally  found  to  have. 
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CHAPTER  XXYII. 

'Y f  R.  MONSELL  found  Miss  Hazlitt's  let- 
.3x  ter  awaitino^  him  when  he  reached 
his  temporary  abode,  in  the  evening,  and  if 
intensity  of  effect  be  the  measure  of  success, 
the  letter  did  honour  to  the  writer.  Since 
his  last  parting  with  his  wife,  Mr.  Monsell's 
heart  had  been  consumed  with  his  anger 
against  Hartley  ;  and  only  that  by  nature 
the  man  was  quiet  and  unaggressive  beyond 
the  measure  of  most  men,  his  passion  would 
have  burst  forth  in  crime.  The  review  of 
his  long  catalogue  of  injuries,  all  of  which 
were  humiliations  not  less  than  injuries,  had 
become  a  constant  habit  of  his  mind,  the 
fruit  of  which  was  a  gnawing  longing  for  re- 
venge even  unto  death.  His  old  nature  re- 
mained strong  enough  to  prevent  him  seek- 
ing out  Hartley  to  kill  him,  but  at  any  time, 
had  the  man  and  the  occasion  offered  them- 
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selves,  there  was  nmiTler  enougli  in  his 
heart  to  have  taken  effect  in  act.  Xow, 
under  a  disguised  form,  the  occasion  had 
come,  and  Mr.  Monsell's  determination  to 
follow  up  his  revenge  had  in  it  all  the  signi- 
ficance of  a  pursuit  of  blood. 

Upon  this  state  of  heart  Miss  Hazlitt's  let- 
ter fell  like  tow,  waking  up  the  heat  of  a 
murderous  passion  into  a  blaze  that  con- 
sumed it  in  a  moment.  Mr.  Monsell  read 
the  letter  through,  flung  it  down,  took  it 
up  and  read  it  through  a  second  time,  and 
then,  with  an  oath,  tore  it  into  fifty  pieces, 
and  so  made  an  end  of  it.  After  that,  his 
determination  to  carry  his  revenge  against 
Hartley  to  the  last  extremity  was  fiercer 
than  ever,  and  kept  him  at  fever  point  till 
morning  came ;  and  so  it  was  proved  that 
Miss  Hazlitt  could  write  a  powerful  letter. 

The  next  morning,  however,  another  let- 
ter reached  Mr.  Monsell's  hands.  It  has 
been  told  how  Beata's  communication,  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Monsell's  lawyer,  missed  its 
mark  in  the  first  instance,  and  tlien  went 
following   him    upon   his  travels.      In  due 
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course  it  came  back  to  England,  and  was 
delivered,  covered  with  directions,  in  com- 
])any  with  one  or  two  other  letters,  at  his 
breakfast-hour. 

Mr.  Monsell  opened  his  envelopes  slowly 
and  indifferently,  for  nothing  interested  him 
much.  He  had  not,  however,  read  many 
words  of  Beata's  letter  before  he  woke  up, 
and  by  the  time  he  had  finished  it,  he  found 
himself  possessed  by  an  emotion  stronger 
even  than  his  reveno;e. 

Mr.  Monsell's  day  had  been  mapped  out, 
and  almost  every  engagement  had  relation 
to  Hartley.  None  the  less  for  this,  no 
sooner  had  he  read  through  Beata's  letter, 
than,  leaving  his  breakfast  unfinished,  and 
taking  up  his  hat  as  he  passed,  he  left  his 
house,  and  made  at  once  for  Beata's  rooms. 
Beata  was  gone  to  her  school;  but  Mr.  Mon- 
sell, getting  the  direction  from  the  landlady, 
followed  her.  His  entrance  into  the  school- 
room caused  no  little  commotion  among  the 
children ;  and  even  Beata,  not  knowing  who 
he  was,  wondered  greatly  at  the  fact  and 
the  manner  of  his  apparition. 
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"  I  had  your  letter  only  this  iiioriiiiig/'  he 
said. 

"What  letter?"  Beata  answered;  "I  do 
not  know  you." 

"  I  am  Mr.  Monsell.  Did  you  not 
write " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  know,"  Beata  said  quickly. 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  But  we  can- 
not talk  here  and  now,  can  we  ?  Will  you 
come  to  my  rooms  at  twelve  o'clock  ?" 

Mr.  Monsell  demurred.  Could  not  she 
leave  the  school,  he  asked.  It  could  not 
matter  for  one  mornini]^,  he  thought.  How- 
ever,  Beata  showed  him  that  the  thin^  was 
impossible,  and  lie  arranged  to  meet  her  a 
few  minutes  after  twelve  at  her  rooms. 

Beata's  morning  was  a  hard  one  to  her, 
for  now  even  more  hung  upon  the  coming 
interview  tlian,  when  slie  wrote  tlie  h'ttcr, 
she  had  imagined.  She  got  through  it,  how- 
ever, and  upon  reaching  liome,  found  Mr. 
Monsell  awaiting  her. 

"  I  got  your  letter  only  this  morning,''  he 
repeated  ;  "  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late.  You 
still  have  ii;ood  news  for  me,  have  not  vou?" 
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"  I  think  so.  Better  news  than  before, 
even,  perhaps." 

"Thank  God!  I  will  bless  you  to  my 
(lying  day.  Yet  I  thought  that  I  had  left 
off  loving  the  woman." 

Beata  smiled  sadly.  To  leave  off  loving 
was  not  an  easy  thing,  she  thought.  She  told 
Mr.  Monsell  briefly  Avhat  she  had  to  tell 
him,  and  then  she  said,  "  I  think  you  had 
better  go  straight  to  her.  Do  not  say  that 
you  have  seen  me.  Go  just  as  if  your  love 
had  brought  you  back,  which  indeed  it  has."' 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  so,"  he  said.  "  You 
think  she  will  not  repel  me  again  ?  T  don't 
know  how  to  thank  you." 

"There  is  one  way  in  wliich  you  can 
thank  me  best  of  all,"  Beata  said. 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  Hartley  Leighton  is  my  brother.  You 
feel  tliat  he  has  injured  you.  Forgive  him 
for  my  sake,  and  do  not  pursue  your  ven- 
geance againt  him,  and  I  shall  feel  that  you 
have  repaid  me  tenfold.  I  did  not  think 
that  I  should  have  to  ask  you  this  wlien  I 
wrote  the  letter." 
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"Forgive  him?  Oh,  yes,  I  can  easily  do 
that,  if  I  get  back  my  wife.  Yesterday  I 
thought  I  would  never  forgive  him,  and 
now  I  never  will,  uniess  I  find  that  my  wife 
once  more  belongs  to  me." 

So  Mr.  Monsell  went  to  decide  an  issue 
greater  than  any  one  had  dreamed  it  would 
be.  "I  will  send  you  word  this  evening 
how  I  fare,"  he  said  to  Beata  in  leaving ; 
and  till  the  evening  she  had  as  much  as  she 
could  do  to  hold  herself  at  all  in  hand. 

In  the  eveniniy  the  note  came.  "Thank 
God  and  you,  all  is  well,"  it  said.  "I  do 
not  feel  myself  the  less  your  debtor  for  add- 
ing that  Mr.  Leighton  sliall  hear  no  more  of 
my  vengeance,  and  tliat  I  will  do  my  best 
to  put  a  stop  to  tlie  miscliief  which  T  have 
set  on  foot.  Tliere  will  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty, I  think." 

It  was  half-past  seven  o'clock  wlien  tlie 
note  came.  Aileen  was  not  gone  to  bed, 
and  Beata  said  to  her,  "  Shall  we  go  for  a 
walk  to  Geoffrey's,  Eily  ?"  The  child's  "  Oh, 
ves :  how  deliditful !"  followed,  and  tliev 
dressed  themselves  and  went   out.      Geof- 
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frey  received  them  with  astonishment,  over- 
topped quickly  by  his  joy  when  he  read 
Mr.  MonselFs  note,  and  learned  from  Beata 
what  had  led  to  it,  and  all  that  now  it 
meant.  The  greatest  wrong-doing  of  Hart- 
ley's life  had,  as  it  were,  been  atoned  and 
cancelled ;  and  though  he  was  now  a  pau- 
per, and,  with  drooping  heart  and  broken 
spirit,  it  might  be,  the  battle  of  life  was  again 
before  him  ;  yet  he  had  been  saved  from 
persistence  in  a  sin  that  must  have  stood  out 
before  the  eyes  of  every  one  in  the  colours 
and  dimensions  of  a  crime  ;  and  he  had  been 
saved,  too,  from  the  disgrace  of  a  prosecution 
for  a  wrong,  past  now,  and  repented  of, 
they  could  not  doubt,  in  that  same  resolve  by 
which  he  had  come  to  surrender  that  £25,000 
which  was  the  entire  fruit  of  the  past. 

The  next  morninsf  broui^^ht  one  more  stab 
to  Hartley's  much-bemauled  reputation,  and 
a  wound  that,  unless  it  could  be  healed, 
made  all  their  past  efforts  to  avert  from  him 
a  public  disgrace  altogether  useless  and  void. 
In  the  leading  daily  journal,  which,  since 
Robert's  visit,  Geoffrey  had  read  each  niurn- 
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ing,  that  he  might  learn  all  that  was  publicly 
known  concerning  his  brother's  affairs,  he 
read  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
owner  of  the  Walcote  mine  has  at  last  sur- 
rendered  his  claim  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
agreement  of  purchase,  concluded  when  the 
mine  was  already  utterly  without  value  to 
any  one  in  the  world.  Our  readers,  who 
remember  that  the  signing  of  the  agreement 
was  hurried  on  by  the  owner  when  the  con- 
dition of  the  mine  was  already  perfectly 
known  to  him,  will  think  that  this  late  re- 
pentance is  not  specially  meritorious.  We 
wish  it  were  not  our  duty  to  diminish  still 
further  the  estimation  in  which  this  act  may 
be  held  ;  but,  as  we  learn,  it  was  not  until 
the  further  motive  of  a  tlireatened  prosecu- 
tion for  certain  suppressions  of  truth  in  the 
original  statement  and  agreement,  ui)on  the 
basis  of  whicli  the  company  was  formed,  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  tenacious  projjrie- 
tor  that  his  conscience  woke  up,  and  lie 
found  that  life  would  be  endurable  without 
the  addition  of  an  ill-gotten  £25,000  to   his 
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possessions.  Mr.  Leigh  ton,  we  believe,  is 
still  a  young  man,  and  we  have  hope  that, 
as  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  he  may 
yet  live  to  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  honesty 
is  the  best  policy." 

This  paragraph  Geoffrey  read  the  next 
morning  after  he  had  hoped  that  his  great 
anxieties  about  Hartley  were  over,  and  it 
pained  and  grieved  him  beyond  expression. 
Its  seeming  justice,  in  the  midst  of  its  injus- 
tice ;  the  sneer  with  which  thousands  would 
read  it;  the  exultation  which  it  would 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  many  whom  Hartley 
had  annoyed  or  aggrieved,  would  have 
caused  it  to  pain  him  deeply,  though  he  had 
been  sure  that  Hartley  would  never  see  it. 
But  of  this  he  could  by  no  means  be  sure, 
and  it  was  more  than  likely  that  Hartley 
would  have  read  it  as  soon  as  he  himself 
had  done.  The  thought  of  how  his  brother's 
proud  spirit  would  writhe  under  this  lash, 
and  still  more  the  fear  of  the  effect  it  might 
have  upon  a  heart  already  tossed  enough 
with  resolves  so  newly  made,  and  disappoint- 
ments,  bravely,   at   last,   thous^h   never   so 
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righteously  encountered,  turned  Geoffrey's 
pain  and  grief  into  something  deeper  than 
either.  It  was  not  long,  liowever,  before 
his  resolve  was  taken.  In  the  first  place, 
that  he  might  be  absolutely  certain  of  that 
of  which  already  he  was  morally  sure,  he 
wrote  a  note  to  Hartley  in  these  words : — 

''  Dear  Hartley, — When  I  came  to  you 
the  other  day,  and  when  you  forined 
your  resolve  as  to  how  you  would  act,  had 
you  heard  of  the  proposed  proceedings 
against  you  concerning  the  matter  of  the 
first  agreement  ?  I  think  I  know  the  answer 
to  this  question  ;  but  I  should  like  to  have 
it  from  you.     Send  me  w^ord,  yes  or  no. 

"  Geoffrey." 

The  note  was  sent  by  a  messenger,  and 
the  answer  quickly  came  back  : — 

^'No. 

"Hartley." 

Upon  this  Geoffrey  acted,  and  tlie  next 
morning  there  appeared  in  the  leading  daily 
paper  the  following  letter  : — 
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"  Sir, — Your  article  of  this  morning  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  Walcote  Mine,  written  in 
good  faith,  T  do  not  doubt,  for  the  apparent 
facts  of  the  case  may  have  seemed  to  your 
mind  to  afford  ground  for  your  comments, 
is  nevertheless  wholly  unjust  and  injurious 
in  its  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  man 
against  whom  your  remarks  are  levelled. 
Mr.  Leighton,  the  owner  of  the  Walcote 
Mine,  is  my  brother,  and  I  will  stake  my 
honour  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
I  shall  make. 

"  The  history  of  the  Walcote  Mine  affair 
is  this.  The  old  mine  was,  in  a  large  mea- 
sure, the  property  of  our  family  and  friends, 
and  Ave  w^ere  ruined  by  its  failure.  When 
presently  my  brother  came  into  possession 
of  some  more  capital,  and  there  seemed 
good  hope  that  the  mine  might  be  re-opened 
with  success,  he  risked  his  all  upon  the  ven- 
ture. How  many  mine  speculators  give  this 
proof  of  their  own  faith  in  the  soundness  of 
the  undertaking  upon  which  they  induce 
others  to  enter,  I  wonder  !  My  brother  is 
charged  with   having  suppressed    a  certain 
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portion  of  one  of  the  geological  opinions 
that  misrht  have  diminished  the  favour  Avith 
which  the  undertaking  was  received.  Your 
own  columns  have  supplied  the  means  of 
determining  to  what  extent  this  charge  is 
true.  In  the  first  circular,  issued  to  set  on 
foot  the  Mine  Company,  the  portion  referred 
to  was  suppressed.  How  many  first  cir- 
culars are  more  candid,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  In  the  prospectus  it  was  also  sup- 
pressed ;  but,  later,  the  documents  in  full 
were  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  governing 
body  of  tlie  company,  and  that  before  any 
works  had  been  commenced,  and  before  any 
agreement  had  been  entered  upon  with  my 
brother.  If  in  the  agreement,  subsequently 
drawn  up,  the  clause  was  omitted,  the  fault 
was  at  least  as  much  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  company's  officers  as  on  my  brother's. 
The  justice  of  the  agreement  itself  no  one  im- 
pugns, and  it  was  no  act  of  my  brother's  to 
seek  to  change  this  agreement.  After  a 
year  of  most  profitable  working,  the  com- 
pany began  to  covet  the  full  possession  of  a 
vineyard  whose  fertility  seemed  so  great,  and 
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from  them  the  proposal  of  the  new  agree- 
ment came.  There  was  a  long  negotiation, 
and  at  last  the  bargain  was  concluded,  and 
the  price  was  fixed  There  remained  but  the 
lawyer's  work  to  do,  and  had  this  been  more 
promptly  done,  the  present  crisis  in  my  bro- 
ther's affairs  would  not  have  arisen.  It  was, 
however,  not  promptly  done,  and  while  the 
thing  was  delayed,  there  came  news  of  a  leak- 
age in  the  mine.  My  brother  was  alarmed, 
pressed  on  the  preparation  of  the  agreement, 
and  in  his  anxiety  went  down  to  see  how 
matters  stood.  While  he  was  there,  the 
flooding  came,  and  thrown  off  his  balance 
by  the  blow,  he  hurried  up  to  town  in  time 
to  get  the  agreement  signed  before  the  news 
should  be  known.  Am  I  defending  my  bro- 
ther's conduct  in  this  matter  ?  Of  a  certainty 
I  am  not,  for  I  think  he  was  guilty  of  dis- 
tinct dishonour.  What  I  say  is,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  being  what  they  were, 
and  the  stake  to  him  being  so  great  a  one, 
poised  upon  so  fine  a  point,  there  are  not 
many  of  the  thousands  of  self-righteous  men 
of  business  who  will  grin  as  they  read  your 
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words  of  severe  censure,  who  would  have 
had  the  streno^th  or  the  courag^e  to  act  difFer- 
ently,  had  my  brother's  circuuistances  been 
theirs. 

"But  were  this  the  end  of  the  story,  my 
letter  would  not  have  been  written.  As 
soon  as  my  brother  had  had  time  to  recover 
his  balance,  and  to  comeback  to  himself,  he 
repented  of  his  dishonour,  and  withdrew  his 
claim,  in  toto^  to  the  fulfihiient  of  the  agree- 
ment of  purchase,  when  not  more  than  a 
compromise  had  been  asked  of  him.  The 
effect  of  this  act  is  to  leave  my  brotlier 
virtually  penniless,  instead  of  the  possessor 
of  £25,000 ;  for  the  mine  is  now  as  worth- 
less to  him  as  to  the  company.  Shall  this 
be  held  a  small  proof  of  honour?  But  say 
you,  •  The  act  we  grant  is  good,  if  only  the 
motive  had  been  genuine  ;  but  repentance 
under  fear  is  no  repentance.'  Repentance 
under  fear  is  no  repentance,  but  my  bro- 
ther's repentance  was  not  under  fear.  The 
threat  of  prosecution,  to  wliich  you  attribute 
his  changed  course,  he  luid  never  lieard  of, 
as  neither  had   you,  when   liis  resolve  was 
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made.  The  thing  was  private  at  the  time, 
and  his  one  motive  for  withdrawing  from 
the  position  which  before  he  had  maintained, 
was  that  his  sense  of  honour  was  re-awaken- 
ed, and  he  returned  to  the  standard  by 
which  heretofore  his  life  had  been  shaped. 
Therefore  I  claim  for  my  brother  this  recog- 
nition, that  he  is  an  honest  man,  Avho,  under 
temptation  to  which  any  of  us  might  have 
yielded,  stumbled  and  fell,  but  who,  as  soon 
as  he  had  recovered  from  the  confusion  of 
his  fall,  rose  to  his  feet  again,  and,  at  a  cost 
from  which  a  great  many  of  us  would  have 
shrank,  repented  of  his  sin,  and  gave  up  the 
fruits  which  that  sin  had  brought  him.  This 
he  did  with  no  fear  before  his  eyes,  but  the 
fear  of  remaining  dishonest. 

"I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Geoffrey  Leighton." 

Geoffrey  had  never  been  so  glad  of  his 
reputation  as  a  writer  as  he  was  when  he 
put  his  signature  to  this  letter.  His  honour, 
he  thought,  might  serve  now  to  cover  his 
brother   somewhat,    while,    for  a  little,  he 
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needed  it ;  and  what  more  joyful  use  could 
it  serve  ?  Xor  was  he  disappointed  in  his 
hopes.  Xot  only  was  the  letter  inserted  the 
next  morning,  as  has  been  said,  but  a  leader 
appeared  in  the  same  issue  of  the  paper, 
defending  the  position  which  the  writer  of 
the  article  had  taken,  upon  the  seeming  facts 
of  the  case,  yet  accepting  Geoffrey's  state- 
ment as  true,  and  his  defence  of  his  brother 
as  valid,  and  referring  that  acceptation  to 
the  credence  and  the  respect  which  the  words 
of  a  man  and  a  writer  such  as  he  must  needs 
command. 

Geoffrey  carried  round  the  letter  to  Beata, 
with  more  gladness  in  his  heart  than  perhaps 
any  deed  of  his  own  had  ever  brought  hhn. 
"  What  will  Hartley  say  ?"  was  her  thought ; 
and  what  Hartley  did  say  it  is  now  the  busi- 
ness of  this  history  to  set  forth. 

It  nmst  first  be  told  that,  as  Geoffrey 
conjectured.  Hartley  did  see  the  article  in 
the  paper  of  tlie  day  before.  Its  effect,  too, 
was  that  which  Geoffrey  expected.  Sore 
already  with  tlie  sense  of  a  loss  whicli  liis 
conscience  rather  than  liis  lieart  C()in])c'lh'd 
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him  to  accept ;  sore  already  with  the  thought 
that  from  Geoffrey,  with  whom  he  had 
sworn  never  again  to  exchange  a  kindness, 
had  come  the  demonstration  against  which 
he  dared  not  persist  in  acting  the  part  of  a 
scoundrel ;  sore  already  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  public  shame,  to  which,  as  soon  as  he 
had  determined  to  encounter  loss,  he  also 
woke  up,  the  article  so  almost  just  in  its  bit- 
terness fell  upon  him  like  a  lash  of  a  thousand 
cords.  All  the  morning  he  writhed,  as  in  a 
torture  that  could  never  abate,  and  he  cursed 
himself  and  the  mine  and  the  company  and 
Geoffrey  and  every  person  and  thing  that 
had  been  mixed  up  in  his  life  and  affairs  from 
the  hour  of  his  birth  until  now. 

In  the  midst  of  this  passion  came  Geof- 
frey's note,  and  it  seemed  but  the  turn  of  a 
straw  whether  he  should  fling  back  the  pas- 
sionate "  No  "  that  he  sent,  or  send  off  the 
messenger  with  tlie  answer  that  there  was 
no  reply,  and  that  he  was  not  to  bring  any 
more  letters  there  at  all.  However,  the 
"  No  "  was  sent ;  and  having  sent  it,  he  sank 
again  into  his  bitter  brooding,  and  scarcely 
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ate  or  slept  until  the  next  morning  came 
round.  With  the  morning  arrived  the  news- 
paper, and,  as  if  to  drain  the  cup  of  his  hated 
humiliation  to  the  dregs,  he  once  more  turned 
to  it. 

His  eye  fell  first  upon  the  leader,  which 
he  read  with  bated  breath.  The  leader  sent 
him  to  the  letter,  and  the  letter  conquered 
him.  The  leader  showed  him,  as  he  liad 
not  known  before,  the  estimation  in  which 
his  brother  was  held ;  and  the  letter  showed 
him  his  brother's  nature — true  to  integrity, 
but  not  a  whit  less  true  to  love,  and,  with 
perfect  self-forgetfulness,  ready  to  extend 
over  him  the  mantle  of  the  fair  fame  which, 
by  steady  toil,  and  unflinching  fidelity  to  his 
highest  conceptions  of  the  riglit,  he  had  won 
for  himself.  The  act  w^as  one  that  hit  Hart- 
ley's comprehension  better  than  any  other 
conceivable  act  could  have  done.  The  last 
thing  that  he  would  have  sacrificed  to  an- 
other was  his  pride,  and  liis  unconquerable 
irritation  against  Geoffrey  had  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  his  brother's  one  mission  had 
seemed  to  be  to  mortify  his  pride.     Well, 
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here,  at  all  events,  was  ample  atonement. 
When  now  he  was  wholly  in  the  dust,  and 
his  brother's  fair  fame  was  in  its  zenith,  that 
brother,  whom  he  had  repudiated  and 
scorned  for  years,  steps  forward  and  says, 
"  We  are  brothers  ;  my  honour  for  his  ;  you 
must  believe  in  us,  or  contemn  us  together." 
The  act  was  the  highest  reach  of  generosity 
that  Hartley  could  conceive,  and  it  conquer- 
ed him. 

Geoffrey's  letter  conquered  Hartley,  but 
even  at  the  last  moment  there  was  a  strug- 
gle. It  was  hard  to  face  right  about,  and 
reverse  the  acts  and  feelings  of  years.  Time 
ago  he  had  but  to  abstain  from  hardening 
his  heart ;  now  his  work  was  to  soften  it. 
Time  asfo  he  had  but  to  let  his  brother  come 

o 

to  him  ;  now  he  must  seek  him.  Yet  be- 
cause he  was  conquered,  his  heart  grew  soft, 
and  he  went  to  seek  his  brother. 

For  some  minutes  he  walked  up  and 
down  before  the  house,  waiting  for  courage 
to  knock.  At  last  he  knocked,  and  was  ad- 
mitted.   He  entered  Geoffrey's  room  as  pale 
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as  death,  and  Geoffrey  caught  the  meaning 
of  the  visit  in  a  moment. 

"  AVhy,  Hartley,"  he  said,  rising  quickly 
to  meet  him  ;  "  I  am  very  glad.  Sit  down 
here  in  my  chair." 

"  No,  this  will  do,"  Hartley  said,  taking 
another ;  "I  can't  hold  out  any  longer. 
Thank  you  for  your  letter.  Will  you  for- 
give me  ?" 

"  Forgive  ?  Yes,  if  you  like.  Were  you 
pleased  with  the  letter  ?" 

'*  Pleased  witli  it !  I  have  been  a  proud, 
selfish,  hard-hearted  beast,  and  you  are  a 
fool  to  have  wasted  your  good  name  on  me." 

Geoffrey  smiled.  "Am  I  ?  I  don't  think 
so.  The  chance  of  using  it  so  made  it  worth 
while  to  have  won  some  sort  of  a  good 
name." 

They  did  not  say  a  great  deal.  Hartley 
was  too  shy  and  humble,  and  Geoffrey  too 
glad  at  heart  to  talk  much.  But  it  was 
nearly  dinner-time  when  Hartley  arrived, 
and  they  ate  together. 

"  Don't  think  it  is  that  I  am  so  very  glad 
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to  have  saved  a  rag  of  my  character,"  Hart- 
ley said. 

"  I  understand." 

It  was  very  hard  to  talk.  The  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future  seemed  all  impossi- 
ble topics. 

"  I  shall  go  abroad  again,"  Hartley  said, 
flinghig  it  out  as  if  to  plunge  into  quite  fresh 
waters  at  once. 

"Abroad,  Hartley?  You  surely  won't 
leave  us  now." 

"  Yes,  I  must ;  there  is  no  other  course. 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  it.  I  have 
fifty  pounds  left,  and  you  shall  lend  me  an- 
other fifty,  if  you  can  spare  it.  I  will  send 
it  back  to  you  some  day." 

Geoffrey's  joy  in  his  letter  was  all  but 
clean  gone  from  his  heart  at  this  news. 

"  Don't  speak  of  it.  Hartley,"  he  said  ;  "  I 
hope  you  will  have  altered  your  mind  by 
to-morrow." 

Hartley  shook  his  head ;  but  no  more 
was  said  upon  the  matter,  and  presently  the 
brothers  parted,  to  meet  again  on  the  next 
day. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THERE  would  be  little  use  in  attempting 
to  set  forth  the  history  of  Beata's  feel- 
ings during  the  days  of  this  crisis  of  Hartley's 
life.  No  one  who  has  gone  with  her  thus 
far  can  fail  to  understand  that  history  for 
himself,  as  far  as  words  could  depict  it,  and 
beyond  that  all  heart  history  remains  unre- 
corded. Would  Hartley  come  out  a  brave 
and  honest  man  ?  Would  he  be  saved  from 
public  disgrace  ?  These  were  the  two  ques- 
tions that  tossed  her  spirit  at  the  surface.  If 
underneath  these  she  entertained  the  other 
questions  of  the  effect  of  all  these  events 
upon  Hartley's  love  for  Geoffrey  and  herself, 
and  upon  the  future  of  their  lives  in  relation 
to  each  other,  she  scarcely  confessed  to  her- 
self that  she  entertained  them.  Neverthe- 
less, with  questions   confessed    and   uncon- 
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fessecl,  her  heart  was  more  than  full,  and  to 
no  one  were  these  days  so  intense  as  they 
were  to  lier. 

The  news  of  Geoffrey's  letter  and  its 
fruits  reached  her  in  the  morning:  in  the 
evening  she  learned  that  Hartley  had  been 
round  to  Geoffrey,  and  that  their  love  had 
been  re-knit. 

"  Did  he  speak  of  rae  ?"  she  said,  timidly. 

"  No,  dear ;  but  he  said  very  little  of 
anything.  He  will  speak  of  you  later,  I 
know." 

"  What  is  he  going  to  do  noAv  ?" 

"He  says  that  he  shall  go  abroad." 

Beata's  colour  faded  from  her  face. 

"Abroad  again?  You  will  not  let  him 
go,"  she  said. 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it ;  but  his  mind  seemed 
fixed  this  mornino;." 

Beata's  spirit  wailed  within  her.  If  Hart- 
ley went  abroad,  she  could  hold  out  no 
longer.  These  terrible  days  that  were  past 
had  bound  him  to  her,  had  inwoven  him 
into  the  texture  of  her  heart,  more  than  ever 
he  had  been  before.  The  least  that  she  could 
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live  on  now  was  to  know  where  he  was,  and 
what'  was  befalHnc^  him. 

When  next  they  met,  GeoiFrey  did  all  he 
could  to  persuade  Hartley  to  give  up  tlie 
idea  of  going  abroad  ;  but  his  persuasions 
and  his  arguments  were  wholly  witliout 
effect,  and,  but  that  his  heart  was  against  the 
conclusion,  he  himself  would  have  felt,  be- 
fore their  conversation  was  over,  that  his  bro- 
ther was  more  ris^ht  than  he  was. 

"  I  could  neither  live  nor  work  here," 
Hartley  said  ;  "in  a  new  country,  and  among 
new  people,  where  there  is  plenty  of  rough 
work  to  do,  I  may  become  a  man  yet." 

"  You  will  see  Beata  before  you  go  ?" 
Geoffrey  said,  at  last. 

"No;  I  couldn't  see  her.  Give  her  my 
love,  such  as  it  is,  and  tell  her  that  slie  was 
ridit  and  I  was  wroni]^  all  tlic  time." 

"  But  you  must  see  her  once.  Hartley." 

"  I  loont^  I  tell  you,"  Hartley  said  pas- 
sionately. "  How  could  I  look  in  her  face 
after  all  that  has  happened,  do  you  tliink?" 

Geoffrey's  next  visit  to  Beata  was  a  sad 
one,  therefore.     Hartley  teas  going  abroad. 
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and  he  would  not  see  her — this  was  the  sub- 
stance of  his  communication. 

"  Then  I  think  I  will  go  home  to  Walcote 
for  my  holidays,"  Beata  said  ;  and  it  was  in 
her  heart  that  she  misrht  never  return  to  her 
teaching  any  more. 

Hartley  made  rapid  preparations  for  his 
departure. 

"  There  is  no  use  in  delay,"  he  said,  "  and 
the  sooner  I  get  to  work  the  better." 

It  was  Canada  to  which  he  had  deter- 
mined to  go  ;  there  was  rough  work  in  plenty 
there,  and  he  would  be  a  fine  gentleman  no 
more. 

Before  he  left,  Geoifrey  having  first  made 
one  more  fruitless  effort  to  induce  him  to 
see  her,  Beata  went  down  to  Walcote,  carry- 
ing Aileen  with  her.  To  be  in  London  close 
to  him,  while  he  was  preparing  for  a  final 
departure,  with  Geoffrey  seeing  him  every 
day,  and  she  seeing  him  not  at  all,  was  more 
than  she  could  bear. 

Mr.  Winthrop's  greeting  matched  her 
mood. 

^'  Why,  my  girl,  have  you  come  down  liere 
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to  die?"  he  said.  "  You  look  like  a  ghost. 
Didn't  I  tell  you  that  that  horrible  den  would 
kill  you." 

In  a  few  days  Hartley  was  ready  to  start. 

"  They  won't  want  me  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, I  suppose  ?"  he  said. 

"  No ;  that's  all  dropped,"  Geoffrey  an- 
swered. 

*'  All  right ;  then  I'm  free,  and  you  w^ill 
soon  be  free  of  me.  I  will  never  give  you 
either  trouble  or  pain  any  more." 

The  brothers  were  almost  constantly  to- 
gether during  these  days,  and  through  a  shy- 
ness and  reserve  that  never  passed  away 
the  merest  onlooker  could  have  seen  a  love 
showing  through  Hartley's  face  and  manner, 
such  as  the  earlier  time  had  never  known. 

*•  I  hear  that  Mrs.  Monsell  has  gone  back 
to  her  husband,"  he  said,  with  half-averted 
face,  on  the  last  evening  before  his  leaving ; 
"  do  you  know  how  that  came  about  ?" 

"  It  was  Beata's  doing." 

"  Ah,  I  thouL!;ht  as  much.  She  learned  a 
good  deal  that  surprised  her  iu  the  course 
of  her  work,  didn't  she?" 
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"  I  don't  know  that  she  did." 

"  Well,  there  was  a  good  deal  for  her  to 
learn,  then.     Did  she  hear  about  the  duel  ?" 

"The  duel?  No.  AVhat  duel  do  you 
mean  i 

"  I'll  tell  you.  I  would  rather  feel  that 
you  both  knew  all." 

So  he  told  about  the  duel,  and  all  that 
led  to  it,  finishing  with — 

"You  will  tell  Beata?" 

"  Yes,  I  will  tell  her  if  you  wish,"  Geof- 
frey said. 

That  ended  their  talk  for  the  night,  and 
the  next  day  Hartley  took  leave  of  his  bro- 
ther and  all  his  old  life  for  ever,  as  it  seem- 
ed. He  went  off  with  pennons  drooping, 
and  no  large  breeze  of  hope  filled  his  scanty 
sails ;  yet  he  set  out  on  a  journey  fuller  of 
promise  than  any  that  he  had  hitlierto  under- 
taken, for  his  quest  was  a  worthier  life,  and 
his  rudder  a  chastened  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

HARTLEY  set  sail  in  a  vessel  freighted 
from  the  port  of  Bristol.  It  was  not 
a  passenger-ship,  and  of  fellow-travellers, 
beside  the  sailors,  he  had  only  one  or  two. 
The  vessel  was  not  a  fine  one,  nor  were  its 
comforts  many.  But  it  was  cheap,  and  of 
people  of  the  kind  tliat  Hartley  had  done 
with  for  ever,  it  carried  none.  Its  name 
was  The  Beagle. 

On  the  day  that  Hartley  started,  Geoffrey 
wrote  a  letter  to  Beata,  telling  of  his  sailing, 
and  narrating  also  that  story  which  Hartley 
had  desired  that  she  should  know.  When 
he  had  finished,  he  sat  down  to  his  work, 
sad  at  heart  for  his  own  loss,  sadder  still 
for  Hartley,  and  most  sad  of  all  for  his  dear 
sister  Beata.  At  last  the  end  of  hope,  for 
her,  had  come ;  and  as  lie  went  about  his 
work,  the  words,  "Alas!   for  me,  then,  my 
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good  days  are  done,"  seemed  to  sing  on 
wearily  in  his  ears,  as  if  in  them  were  utter- 
ed the  dirge  notes  of  Beata's  death  in  life. 

Beata,  meantime,  staid  on  patiently  at 
Walcote,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  nursed 
and  petted  her  like  a  child.  Her  health 
was  broken  down  by  too  mucb  work,  they 
said,  and  nothing  but  rest  and  comfort  would 
set  her  up  again.  She  did  not  resist  them. 
Whatever  the  reason  was,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  she  was  very  tired ;  and  though 
rest  and  comfort  were  hard  to  get,  their 
loving  tenderness  and  care  soothed  her, 
and  saved  her  from  dying:  of  the  chill  that 
seemed  to  have  struck  her  life  at  its  fount. 

To  Aileen  this  visit  was  rich  in  happiness 
and  health.  Whatever  compensations  it 
may  have,  a  town  life  plays  havoc  with 
the  blooming  roses  of  childhood,  and  Aileen 
went  back  to  her  AValcote  home  a  paled 
rose,  even  though  a  sweeter  one  than  ever. 
But  the  flower  of  childhood  reblooms 
quickly,  and  before  she  had  been  back  at 
home  a  fortnight,  her  cheeks  were  as  ruddy 
and  her  laugh  as  ringing  as  ever  they  had 
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been ;  and  the  dear  old  man,  her  lover,  re- 
joiced more  in  her  bright  life  than  ever,  and 
went  about  with  sweet  singing  in  his  heart 
all  the  day  long. 

As  could  not  but  be  the  case.  Hartley's 
name  came  often  on  the  tongue  in  the  Win- 
throp  home,  though  Mr.  Winthrop's  words 
were  few  and  brief  about  him. 

"  I  was  never  so  cut  up  in  my  life,  my 
girl,"  he  said  to  Beata  one  day,  ^'  as  I  was 
when  he  gave  me  the  cold  shoulder  in  that 
way.  Why,  bless  you,  my  old  heart  sprang 
up,  and  I  felt  ready  to  kiss  the  boy  right 
out  there  in  the  public  road,  so  glad  was  I 
to  see  him.  So  you  can  fancy  how  I  felt. 
'  Ah !  Mr.  Winthrop,'  says  he,  ^  how  do  you 
do  ?  Sorry  I  can't  stop.  I'm  in  a  hurry. 
Drive  on,  post-boy.'  And  off  he  was.  You 
may  depend  upon  it  the  poor  fellow  had  got 
into  bad  hands,  or  lie'd  never  have  turned 
away  from  an  old  friend  like  that,  nor  made 
such  a  fool  of  himself  about  the  mine  affair, 
for  that  matter." 

Once   or  twice  Mrs.  Winthrop  began  to 
speak  gravely  with  Beata  about  Hartley  and 
VOL.  in.  X 
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his  history  ;  but  each  time  she  did  so,  the 
pain  in  Beata's  face,  which  she  no  longer 
had  the  heart  to  try  to  conceal,  was  so 
great  that  she  could  not  but  stop.  "  She 
has  taken  the  unhappy  boy's  disgrace  very 
deeply  to  heart,  I  am  afraid,"  Mrs.  Win- 
throp  said  to  herself,  and  having  said  so,  she 
could  not  but  abstain  from  further  reference 
to  a  subject  so  painful. 

Each  day  Beata  heard  from  Geoffrey  of 
the  progress  in  the  preparations  for  Hart- 
ley's departure,  and  at  last  came  the  letter 
telling  that  he  had  sailed,  and  bearing  also 
the  story  that  he  had  left  behind  for  her  to 
know.  The  story  did  not  affect  her  much. 
For  Ms  wrong  in  it,  Hartley  was  sorry  ;  and 
the  other  evil  of  it  had  been  amended,  with 
incidental  results,  for  which,  even  in  the 
midst  of  her  sorrow,  she  could  not  but  thank 
God.  That  Hartley  was  gone  meant  more  ; 
but  even  this  was  but  as  the  last  sigh  of  one 
each  of  whose  breathings  you  have  for  hours 
been  calling  the  last.  Over  her  hope,  sick 
nearly  unto  death  for  years,  the  mortal 
change  had  come  days  ago ;  it  mattered  not 
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SO  much  now  how  many  pangs  preceded  the 
end. 

The  Beagle  left  the  Avon  abont  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  tacked  slowly- 
down  the  Severn  against  a  fitful  breeze  from 
the  south-west.  On  the  first  night  and  day, 
and  on  the  second,  her  progress  was  small; 
during  the  third  night,  the  wind  freshened  to 
a  gale,  which,  lasting  through  the  day  and 
the  next  night,  the  vessel  beat  about  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Bristol  CJiannel,  and  could  not 
get  clear  of  the  land.  On  the  fifth  night 
the  wind  had  risen  to  a  storm,  and  in  this 
storm,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  Beagle  struck  upon  a  sunken  rock,  off 
the  rugged  coast  that  lay  about  twenty  miles 
lower  down  than  the  cliffs  of  Walcote. 

The  vessel  began  to  fill  rapidly,  and, 
within  half  an  hour  of  striking,  the  crew 
resolved  to  take  to  t]ie  boats,  as  their  only 
chance  of  safety,  though  tlie  shore  was  an 
almost  impracticable  one,  and  the  sea  offered 
little  promise  of  escape  from  its  fury.  Of 
the  two  boats,  one  Avas  lowered  and  swa?nped 
immediately;    the  other   survived,    put  off 

X  2 
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with  as  many  as  it  would  hold,  and  went 
down  in  ten  minutes.  Six  of  the  crew,  and 
the  three  passengers,  including  Hartley,  re- 
mained upon  the  wreck.  The  vessel  held 
together  till  about  seven  o'clock,  and  then 
began  to  break  up.  The  nine  men  who 
were  left  in  her  got  off  upon  spars,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  day  five  of  them  came  to 
shore.  Among  these  was  Hartley.  The 
people  of  a  fishing-village  near  which  he 
landed  picked  him  up,  exhausted  and  bleed- 
ing, and  when  they  had  put  him  into  a  bed, 
he  did  not  return  to  consciousness  for  many 
hours. 

Hartley's  short  voyage,  and  the  hours  of 
the  storm  and  the  wreck,  formed  an  epoch  in 
his  history.  When  he  had  parted  from 
Geoffrey,  and  found  himself  on  board  the 
not  luxurious  brig  that  was  to  carry  him  to 
Montreal,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt 
very  lonely  indeed.  He  had  left  behind 
him  no  loves  that  had  not  been  loves  three 
years  before ;  he  had  made  no  strong,  new 
ties ;  yet  three  years  before  he  had  left 
England  with  a  buoyant  heart,  as  if  glad  to 
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be  free,  and  now  he  left  sadder  and  more 
lonely  than  he  had  known  that  he  could  be. 
As  the  days  went  on,  his  loneliness  did  not 
abate ;  shaken  out  of  himself,  he  yearned 
for  some  loving  heart  to  be  near  him  and  to 
comfort  him ;  but  of  companionship  and 
comfort  there  was  none  for  him.  The 
voyage  and  the  years  lay  before  him,  and 
through  them  all  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
must  be  lonely. 

When  the  storm  came  he  felt  better,  for 
by  it  a  draft  was  made  upon  a  new  emotion, 
and  of  courage,  which  then  was  needed,  he 
had  plenty.  But  when  the  storm  grew  into 
imminent  peril,  and  peril  into  shipwreck 
and  imminent  death,  his  heart  changed 
again.  Even  yet  he  was  not  afraid ;  he  had 
courage  to  die,  too,  as  far  as  courage  could 
help  him.  But  the  approach  of  death  lit 
up  his  life  with  so  solemn  a  significance,  that 
this,  in  its  retrospect,  appalled  him.  He 
had  come  to  his  death,  it  seemed,  and  all 
that  his  life  had  yet  achieved  was  a  failure. 
A  month  ago  he  would  have  said  that  his  life 
was  a  great  success.     This  much  at  least  he 
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had  learned  in  a  month,  that  a  month  ago,  not 
less  than  now,  he  was  a  blind,  selfish  fool,  and 
a  failure  absolute.  No  Walcote  Mine  success 
meant  success  to  him  any  more.  The  one 
thini^  that  would  have  been  success  was  that 
which  Beata  four  years  ago  had  asked  of 
him  as  the  fruit  and  the  proof  of  his  love — 
that  he  should  grow  out  of  weak  and  fickle 
boyhood  into  true  manhood.  This  she  had 
asked  of  him,  backing  her  plea  by  the  pro- 
mise of  the  whole  wealth  of  her  love.  He, 
blind  fool,  had  scorned  her  plea,  had  held 
himself  insulted  by  her  hi  the  making  of  it, 
and  had  thrown  her  great  love,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  manhood,  to  the  winds  together. 

He  had  started  a  weak,  fickle  boy ;  he  had 
grown  into  a  heartless,  dishonourable  man. 
This  was  the  measure  of  his  failure  ;  the 
downfall  of  his  outer  life  had  done  him  the 
service  of  revealing  him  to  himself.  Well, 
what  now  was  before  him  ?  Almost  with- 
out doubt,  death,  in  a  few  hours,  was  before 
him.  He  was  to  go  into  the  new  life,  an 
unredeemed  failure  in  the  sight  of  God. 
For  repentance   no   space  was   given  him, 
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even  if  in  him  the  capacit}^  for  repentance 
did  yet  at  all  remain.  That  was  the  end. 
He  made  no  vows  as  to  how  he  would  spend 
the  future,  if  a  future  should  yet,  as  by  a 
miracle,  be  given  him  ;  he  offered  no  bribes 
to  God  as  the  ransom  of  his  life  ;  he  yelled 
out  no  coward's  cry  at  the  terrors  that  lay 
beyond.  But  looking  back  over  his  past, 
and  the  spirit  which  had  governed  it,  he 
loathed  himself;  and  this  loathing,  though 
he  knew  it  not,  was  the  Divine  Grace  of 
Repentance. 

The  ship  broke  up,  and  then  no  thoughts 
were  left  free  from  the  instinctive  struggle 
for  life.  When  two  hours  upon  the  floating 
timber  had  passed,  scarcely  any  power  of 
thought  remained,  and  the  last  hour  was 
spent  in  almost  entire  unconsciousness.  Then 
came  the  rescue,  and  then  the  long  fainting 
sleep,  and  before  that  was  over  the  Angel  of 
his  Repentance  was  by  his  side. 

By  day-break,  on  the  morning  of  the 
wreck,  it  was  known  on  sliore  tliat  a  vessel 
had  struck.  As  soon  as  possible  a  boat  put 
off;  but  it  was  too  late ;  not  a  man  remained 
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on  the  fragment  of  the  hull  when  she  reach- 
ed it. 

In  a  few  hours  the  news  of  the  wreck 
was  known  at  Walcote,  and  Mr.  Winthrop 
carried  it  indoors  to  Beat  a  and  his  wife. 

"  It  is  Hartley's  ship,"  Beata  said,  quite 
calmly ;  "  God  has  sent  him  back  to  me  ;  I 
must  go  to  him." 

"  You  are  excited,  Beata,"  Mrs.  Winthrop 
said.  "  How  can  you  know  that  it  is  Hart- 
ley's ship  ?  It  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  it 
should  be  so,  seeing  that  he  sailed  five  days 
ago." 

"  I  know  that  is  Hartley's  ship,"  Beata 
said ;  and  then  turning  to  Mr.  Winthrop, 
'^  Will  you  take  me  to  him  ?" 

"  I  will,  my  girl,  take  you  anywhere  in 
the  wide  world  that  you  want  to  go,  and  I 
only  hope  that  you  will  not  be  disappoint- 
ed," he  said. 

"We  will  go  now,  please." 

"  Put  on  your  things,  then  ;  I  will  have 
the  gig  round  in  ten  minutes." 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they 
had  started,  Mrs.  Winthrop  standing  dumb- 
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foundered  at  the  rapidity  and  seeming  wild- 
ness  of  the  whole  proceeding.  They  had, 
by  the  road,  twenty-five  miles  to  go  ;  but 
their  horse  was  a  good  one,  and  in  three 
hours  they  had  reached  the  village  which 
•the  report  had  spoken  of  as  the  one  nearest 
to  the  point  where  the  wreck  had  taken 
place. 

They  entered  the  village,  and  learned  the 
story  of  the  wreck.  They  found,  as  Beata 
had  said,  that  the  vessel  was  none  other 
than  Hartley's  vessel,  the  Beagle.  The  ship 
had  altogether  disappeared  by  now.  A  boat 
had  been  out  before  it  did  so,  but  had  found 
no  one ;  nor  had  any  man,  alive  or  dead, 
drifted  in  to  the  shore  at  this  point.  The 
ship's  figure-head  only  had  been  found. 

They  went  on  to  the  next  village,  and 
found   a  livinof  man   and  a  dead  one  from 

o 

the  ship,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
was  Hartley.  From  the  living  man  they 
learned  a  little  more.  Hartley's  chances 
had  been  his  own ;  they  had  been  on  the 
ship  together  till  she  went  to  pieces. 

They  came   to  another  and  another  vil- 
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lage,  and  found  two  more  living  men  from 
the  ship,  but  no  Hartley.  At  last,  when  it 
was  past  midnight,  and  their  strength  and 
hope  were  well-nigh  spent,  their  search  sud- 
denly came  to  an  end. 

They  found  him  in  a  cottage,  lying  upon 
a  coarse,  clean  bed,  unconscious,  still,  in  his 
fainting-sleep,  his  hands  by  his  side,  and  his 
face  as  pale  as  death.  It  was  the  face  that 
Beata  had  seen  on  that  great  night  which 
had  revealed  her  love  to  herself,  or,  rather, 
the  face  of  that  night,  as  in  a  thousand 
sleepless  hours  her  brooding  love  had  inten- 
sified and  transfigured  it. 

Beata  did  not  pray;  she  knew  that  he 
would  not  die.  God  had  sent  him  back  to 
her  that  he  might  live,  and  not  die.  But 
neither  did  she  offer  up  thanks.  God  had 
sent  him  back  to  her,  and  the  result  must 
needs  be  good  ;  but  what  that  result  would 
be  she  did  not  yet  know,  and  she  could 
shape  no  thanks,  therefore. 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  home  ?"  she  said 
to  Mr.  Winthrop ;  "  the  dear  mother  will 
be  anxious,  I  am  afraid.     I  shall  stay  here 
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till  he  gets  better.  You  can  drive  over 
again  to-morrow,  can't  3'Ou?" 

Mr.  Winthrop  was  very  reluctant  to  leave 
her,  but  she  urged  him,  and  he,  too,  was 
anxious  about  his  wife's  anxiety. 

"  You  will  take  great  care  of  her,"  he  said 
to  the  people  of  the  cottage,  and  with  their 
promise  he  left. 

Beata  sat  down  by  Hartley's  side,  and 
tried  to  find  out  how  much  had  happened 
to  him.  He  could  stand  when  he  came 
ashore,  the  people  told  her,  and  she  could 
see  for  herself  that  his  arms  were  uninjured. 
A  flesh  wound  of  the  head,  from  wdiich  the 
blood  had  come,  and  utter  exhaustion, 
seemed  to  be  his  only  ailments. 

She  found  the  wound,  and  Avashed  and 
dressed  it.  Then  she  washed  his  hands  and 
face  again,  and  smoothed  his  hair,  and,  one 
by  one,  warmed  his  face  and  his  hands  with 
her  hands.  She  Avas  more  happ)^  than  she 
had  been  for  years. 

In  about  two  hours  he  o])encd  his  eyes, 
and  saw  her,  while  still  slie  held  one  of  his 
hands  in  hers.     His  lace  Hushed  as  he  said. 
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"  Beata  !     How  came  you  to  be  here  ?" 

"  God  sent  me,"  she  said. 

He  lay  looking  at  her,  his  face  flushed 
still,  and  his  mouth  quivering  nervously ;  but 
he  did  not  speak  again. 

*'  I  will  go  and  get  you  some  food,"  she  said. 

She  went  into  the  other  room  of  the  cot- 
tage, where  a  woman  sat  up  to  watch  with 
her  (her  husband  having  taken  shelter  with 
a  neighbour  for  the  night),  and  got  some 
simple  food.  Hartley  ate  it  eagerly,  for 
hunger  was  now  his  greatest  bodily  ailment. 

When  he  had  eaten,  and  was  refreshed, 
he  lay  down  again,  still  looking  at  Beata, 
but  not  speaking.  He  was  very  nervous 
and  shy ;  the  shame  of  the  past  humbled 
him  as  before  an  angel. 

In  Beata's  heart  there  was  no  shyness  at 
all.  As  he  lay,  she  put  her  hand  once  more 
to  his  head,  and  pushing  back  his  hair  from 
his  face,  she  said, 

"  You  will  not  leave  us  again,  will  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  shall  go  to  Canada  still.  I  have 
got  to  try  to  be  a  man,  you  know." 

^'  Then  I  will  go  with  you." 
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"  You  go  with  me  !  That  you  never  shall 
do,  Beata." 

"  You  will  not  have  me  ?" 

'^  Have  you  ?  How  can  you  talk  so  to 
me  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  have  not  learned 
even  yet  what  I  am  worth  ?" 

"I  do  not  know  anything  about  worth, 
dear  Hartley  ;  but  I  know  that  you  must 
take  me  wdth  you,  if  you  go  to  Canada." 

*'  I  will  never  take  you,  I  say." 

^'You  will  not?  Then  I  shall  die.  I 
thought  that  God  had  meant  to  be  good  to 
me. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  such  things, 
Beata.  You  want  to  go  with  me,  for  pity's 
sake." 

"  I  want  to  go  with  you  for  love's  sake." 

"  You  cannot  love  me  now." 

"  I  love  you  so  much,  that  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  I  never  loved  you  before." 

'*  But  four  years  ago,  Beata,  when  I  was 
not  so  low  as  I  am  now " 

"  We  change,  dear.  We  have  botli 
changed,  thank  God." 

''  You  think  that  you  were  wrong,  then  ? 
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I  have  just  learned  that  you  were  very 
right." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  vv^as  wrong ;  but 
we  change,  thank  God." 

Hartley  fought  against  her  for  her  own 
sake.  He  could  not  conceive  of  such  a  mis- 
mating  as  this.  He  took  the  true  measure 
of  himself  in  the  past,  and  because  his  re- 
pentance was  deep  and  real,  he  did  not  un- 
derstand that  the  spirit  of  the  past  was  liis 
spirit  no  longer.  But  Beata  held  to  her  re- 
solve. She  loved  him,  and  she  vv^ould  share 
his  life  ;  or  if  he  would  not  have  her,  she  must 
die.  And  gradually  Hartley  gave  way,  and 
admitted  into  his  heart  the  heaven  which 
God  had  prepared  for  him..  His  love  for 
Beata  had  always  been  the  deepest  thing  in 
him.  But  because  in  the  da^^s  of  his  unre- 
generacy  he  had  knovvai  no  higher  thing 
than  to  live  for  himself,  therefore  his  love 
had  not  been  true  love  at  all.  Now,  how- 
ever, by  the  grace  of  God,  he  ^ras  regenerate, 
and  that  which  had  been  the  deepest  in  him 
remained  the  deepest  still.  But  whereas  in 
the  old  depths  could  be  found  the  easy  bot- 
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torn  of  self,  these  new  depths  began  to  have 
in  them  the  profundity  of  self-abnegation, 
which  is  fathomless. 

Hartley  was  to  go  to  Canada  to  strive,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  to  become  a  man,  and 
Beata  was  to  go  with  him.  This  was  the 
heaven  which  at  last  he  admitted  into  his 
heart,  and  the  glory  of  which  his  heart  after 
a  time  began  to  comprehend.  It  seemed  to 
him  wholly  past  wonder  that  such  a  Hfe  and 
failure  as  his  should  have  such  an  outixrowth. 
If  God  dealt  thus  with  his  rebels,  what 
should  faithful  soldiers  like  Beata  and  Geof- 
frey have  ?  As  he  thought  of  it,  Hartley 
wondered  more  and  more,  till,  presently, 
he  came  to  see  that  this  was  the  heaven 
which  God  had  prepared  for  him  from  his 
birth  almost,  and  against  which  he,  a  blind 
and  perverse  fool,  had  been  struggling  all 
his  life,  and  trying  to  build  up  for  himself  a 
heaven  in  the  purlieus  of  tlie  Infernal.  At 
last,  as  it  seemed,  God  had  grown  impatient 
(such  blessed  impatience  is  His)  and  had 
said,  "  You  will  7iot  accept  3^our  heaven  ? 
Then  I   must   force   it   on    you."     So    had 
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come  the  gracious  force  of  loss  and  failure, 
of  humiliation  and  shame,  of  peril  and  ship- 
wreck; and  through  these  had  come  repent- 
ance and  his  heaven.  This  was  how  at  last 
Hartley  came  to  read  the  history  of  his  life. 
And  Beataand  her  large  demands  of  lord- 
ship, what  of  them?  First,  that  she  had 
learned  that  God  gives  missions  simple  and 
complex,  and  that  in  His  own  time  His  will 
appears  good  to  be  done.  Till  her  mission 
became  apparent,  Beata  rightly  shaped  her 
life  by  the  highest  ideal  which  God  had 
given  her  ;  when  the  mission  came,  the  ideal 
stepped  aside  and  gave  place  to  God.  God 
said,  "  Be  wife  to  Hartley."  With  all  her 
soul  she  obeyed,  and  trusted  God  that  good 
only  would  come  of  it. 

Did  Beata,  then,  in  obeying  God,  sacrifice 
her  ideal  ?  Not  so,  either.  He  cancels  no 
eternal  right  or  truth.  Before  he  said  "  Be 
wife  to  Hartley,"  He  awakened  in  Hartley 
the  possibility  of  such  lordship  as  Beata's 
nature  had  asked.  Then  He  said,  "  Obey 
Me,  and  wait.  I  disappoint  no  ideal  of  its 
fulfilment." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

IN  two  days  Hartley  was  well  enough  to 
go  on  to  Walcote,  and  Mr.  Winthrop 
came  and  fetched  him  and  Beata  together. 
The  first  time  they  met,  the  old  man  was 
cool  and  strani^e  to  the  vounof  one.  He 
was  no  actor,  and  their  last  meeting  was 
such  a  one  as  his  heart  could  not  forget. 
Mrs.  Winthrop's  reception,  too,  was  far  from 
affectionate,  and  altogether  Hartley  felt  ver}^ 
uncomfortable  in  their  presence.  But  even 
on  the  drive  home  the  old  man  softened ; 
and  when  in  the  evening  Hartley  said  to 
them  both, 

"  You  must  try  and  not  be  too  linrd  upon 
me  ;  I  think  I  understand  a  little  what  I 
liave  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  past," 

He  gave  in  at  once,  and  even  Mrs.  Win- 
tlirop  was  gentler  to  liim  tlian  ever  she  had 
been  in  her  life  before. 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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''  I  am  going  to  be  Hartley's  wife,"  Beata 
said  to  Mrs.  Winthrop  the  day  after  their 
return. 

"You  are  going  to  be  what,  my  dear?" 
Mrs.  Winthrop  said. 

"  Hartley's  wife,  I  am  going  to  be." 

"  Hartley's  mother,  or  nurse,  or  guardian, 
I  suppose  you  mean." 

^^  All  these  if  he  should  need  them,  I 
hope." 

"  Hartley  is  a  pretty  person  to  have  a 
wife,  surely,  after  all  that  has  happened. 
He  hasn't  a  penny  to  bless  himself  with,  to 
begin  with,  has  he  ?" 

"  He  has  some  money,  and  I  have  a  good 
deal,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Winthrop  laughed.  ''  A  good  deal, 
indeed !"  she  said.  "  And  what  are  you  go- 
im:^  to  do  t02[ether  with  your  e^ood  deal  of 
monev .'' 

"  We  are  going  to  Canada." 

"  You  are  going  to  Canada  !  Why,  girl, 
you  are  out  of  your  mind,  I  think;  and 
Hartley  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  to 
have  proposed  such  a  thing  to  you." 
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"  He  did  not  propose  it.  I  asked  him  to 
take  me.  For  a  long  time  he  would  not ; 
but  when  I  said  that  I  sliould  die  if  he 
would  not,  then  he  consented." 

^'  You  told  a  lie  when  you  said  that  you 
should  die.  You  have  done  this  thing  out 
of  pity  for  him." 

"  I  told  no  lie,  and  I  have  done  this  thing 
out  of  great  love  for  him." 

"  How  can  you  love  such  a  fellow  ?" 

*'  You  must  not  speak  so.  I  have  loved 
him  a  very  long  time.  Four  years  ago  he 
asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  and  I  would  not, 
thouo;h  I  loved  him  then.  It  was  ricfht  that 
I  should  ask  him  now." 

"  You  think  him  so  much  improved  since 
four  years  ago  ?" 

^'Indeed,  yes,  he  is  very  greatly  improved, 
thank  God  !" 

^'  Well,  it  is  the  greatest  madness  that  I 
have  ever  known.  I  am  as  sorry  as  I  can 
be.  1  shall  mourn  you  as  a  daughter 
whose  life  has  been  altogether  sacrificed  and 
cast  away." 

Beata's  eyes  filled  witli  tears,  thougli  lier 

Y  '2 
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face  glowed  with  a  joy  that  the  tears  couhi 
not  hide. 

^*  You  must  not  mourn  for  me,"  she  said ; 
"  I  am  more  happy  than  I  ever  dreamed 
that  I  could  be.  God  has  been  very  good 
to  me,  and  the  sacrifice,  as  you  call  it,  is  just 
a  glad  rising  from  death  into  life." 

Mr.  Winthrop,  when  the  news  was  told  to 
him,  took  it  with  a  characteristic  difference. 

"Married  to  Hartley  !"  he  said.  "Why, 
bless  the  girl,  what  put  that  into  your  head? 
It's  a  capital  idea,  though;  I  wonder  I  never 
thought  of  it  before.  It  wall  be  the  making' 
of  the  boy." 

To  the  emigration  portion  of  the  scheme 
he  took  less  kindly,  making  all  sorts  of  im- 
possible offers  to  induce  them  to  givie  up  the 
idea.  But  in  his  mind  there  was  none  of 
the  irritation  of  the  days  when  Beata  would 
(jfo  to  earn  her  livinc^  in  a  charitv-school. 
An  honest  marriage  seemed  to  him  a  good 
thing  under  any  circumstances,  and  his  re- 
gret was  but  that  they  would  be  lost  to  him. 

It  was  arranged  that  Beata  and  Hartley 
should  remain  at  Walcote  until  their  mar- 
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riage,  which  was  to  take  place  as  soon  as, 
according  to  the  forms  of  law,  it  was  possible 
for  it  to  do.  Meantime,  Geoffrey  would  be 
acting  for  them  concerning  Beata's  money 
arrangements  in  London ;  and  after  tlieir 
marriage  they  would  go  to  him  before  setting 
out  upon  their  journey  to  their  new  home 
and  life. 

All  about  the  money  was  a  deep  pain  to 
Hartley.  That,  owing  everything  else  to 
Beata,  he  should  owe  even  the  means  of 
beginning  the  world  again  to  her,  was  a 
thorn  that  found  out  his  old  pride,  spite  of 
the  new  humility  with  which  he  was  clothed. 
Beata  frankly  acknowledged  the  justness  of 
his  pain.  "But,"  said  she,  "we  must  take 
blessings  as  they  come,  and  I  may  die  a  rich 
woman  yet,  through  your  skill.  I  will  lend 
you  the  capital  at  five  per  cent.,  to  be  paid 
in  pin-money." 

All  these  arrangements  were  made  before 
Geoffrey's  answer  to  Beata's  letter,  telling 
him  of  the  great  events  of  the  h^st  few  days, 
reached  them. 

"  Your   letter   came   not  a  moment  too 
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soon,"  he  said;  "ten  minutes  before  the 
postman  knocked,  I  had  read  in  the  paper 
of  the  loss  of  the  Beagle.  That  Hartley  was 
safe  came  like  the  news  of  a  resurrection  to 
my  heart.  And,  indeed,  your  whole  letter 
is  full  of  resurrection  gladness.  I  thank 
God  for  both  of  you,  who  are  my  dearest  on 
earth.  The  sorrow  of  these  four  years  is 
almost  worth  while  for  what,  through  its 
means,  your  marriage  will  mean  to  you  both. 
Of  my  own  loss  when  you  go,  I  will  not  say 
one  word  ;  I  am  very  thankful  that  you  are 
coming  to  town  first.  Tell  Hartley  the 
story  of  my  blessed  child  ;  there  ought  to  be 
no  reserves  between  us  on  the  eve  of  so 
great  a  parting.  I  will  do  all  that  your 
second  letter  directs.     Good-bye." 

On  a  Monday  morning  the  marriage  took 
place.  Mr.  Winthrop  gave  the  bride  away, 
and  Aileen  and  the  new  rector's  little  daugh- 
ter were  the  bridesmaids.  There  were  no 
invited  spectators  to  the  solemn  sacrament, 
but  the  church  was  more  than  half  full  of 
their  villagers  and  old  friends  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood.      When  Hartley,    in   clear    but 
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humble  voice,  offered  up  his  promise  to 
love  and  cherish  her  till  death  did  them 
part,  Beata  never  doubted  that  he  would 
keep  his  Avord  ;  and  when  in  her  turn  she 
promised  to  love,  to  honour  and  to  obey 
this  man,  neither  her  heart  nor  her  voice 
faltered,  as  at  words  but  half-sincerely  said. 
Already  her  love  was  her  lord,  and  their 
marriage  was  a  marriage  of  God. 

The  parting  that  followed  was  a  sad  one. 
Mrs.  Winthrop  had  not  become  reconciled 
to  this  union  ;  she  still  looked  upon  Beata's 
marriage  as  a  sacrifice.  Mr.  Winthrop, 
happy  enough  in  the  event,  mourned  only 
his  loss;  but  in  this  he  mourned  deeply. 
Aileen  went  with  Beata  and  Hartley,  to 
return  presently,  according  to  an  arrange- 
ment that  shall  hereafter  be  told. 

At  the  station  in  London,  Geoffrey  met 
them,  and  took  them  on  to  Beata's  old 
house,  where  they  had  determined  to  put 
up  during  their  short  stay,  and  where  the 
good  woman  had  turned  out  of  her  own 
rooms  that  they  miglit  not  be  too  closely 
cabined.     As  by  instinct,  no  one  this  night, 
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or  at  all,  spoke  of  the  past ;  the  future  was 
better,  and  full  enough  to  fill  freeer  minds 
than  theirs. 

To  say  that  Beata  had  any  regret,  would 
not  be  true  ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  her  whole 
content,  her  heart  did  go  out  lovingly  to- 
wards her  children  and  her  school,  which 
had  been  so  great  a  comfort  from  God  to 
her.  As  soon  as  she  knew  what  her  future 
was  to  be,  she  had  written  to  say  that  she 
should  not  be  able  to  come  back,  and  friends 
of  hers  among  the  committee  had  used  con- 
siderable exertion  to  fill  her  place  well,  that, 
among  other  reasons,  she  might  be  spared 
some  regrets.  Before  she  got  to  London, 
the  school  had  recommenced  its  working, 
and  the  morning  after  her  coming  she  made 
it  her  first  work  to  go  there.  The  new  mis- 
tress received  her  well,  and  the  children 
brimmed  over  with  half-reproachful  smiles. 
She  went  a  second  time,  and  Aileen  with 
her,  and  a  third,  and  Geoftrey  with  her, 
and  he,  the  new  mistress  being  such  as  to 
make  it  possible,  promised  still  to  beatify 
existence  to  these  little  ones  by  the  illumin- 
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in^y  of  his  gracious  visits.  Then  Beata  bade 
good-bye  to  her  children,  and  as  she  did  so, 
she  understood,  as  retrospect  only  can  teach 
us.  how  much  of  happiness  a  sad  life  may 
hold. 

Their  financial  arrangements  were  simple. 
The  amount  of  Beata's  property  in  the  past 
the  reader  knows,  and  that  amount  had  not 
been  much  diminished  by  her  spendings  dur- 
ing the  nearly  two  years  of  her  school  life. 
When  Geoffrey  had  turned  her  investments 
into  money,  there  were  hundreds  enough  to 
make  their  start  in  their  new  life  as  easy  as 
they  wished  it  to  be. 

A  fortnight  was  the  length  of  their  stay  in 
town.  Before  it  was  over,  Beata  liad  a  let- 
ter from  Miss  Hazlitt.     Miss  Hazlitt  said : — 

"  I  have  heard  of  your  marriage,  and  that 
you  are  going  to  Canada.  As  I  shall  never, 
I  suppose,  see  you  again,  I  must  send  you  a 
word  to  offer  you  the  sincerest  of  good 
wishes.  You  sent  me  off  harshly,  and  I 
more  than  half-deserved  it.  Yet  you  were 
not  quite  just.  Though  for  the  most  part 
my  life  has  been  poor-hearted  enough,  and 
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the  worse  that  I  knew  how  poor  it  was,  I 
was  quite  sincere  to  you.  I  dare  say  you 
could  not  be  expected  to  believe  it,  after 
what  you  had  learned ;  but  such  good  wo- 
men as  you  should  be  pitiful.  However, 
you  cannot  take  from  me  that  you  have 
done  me  good  ;  nor  can  I,  because  you  have 
done  me  good,  feel  pique  against  you. 
Therefore  I  wish  every  blessing  to  you,  and 
to  your  husband  with  you." 

The  letter  touched  Beata.  But  for  Hart- 
ley's sake,  she  would  have  said  come  and  see 
me.  This  she  did  not  do ;  but  she  wrote 
back  gratefully,  and  so  as  to  make  jMiss  Haz- 
litt  very  glad  that  she  had  written. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  before  that  on 
which  they  were  to  leave,  there  was  still  one 
of  her  friends  whom  Beata  had  not  seen. 
This  was  Etta.  After  her  interview  with 
Mr,  Monsell,  and  after  the  receipt  of  his 
note  saying  that  all  was  well,  Beata  had  feh 
it  best  for  a  time  not  to  go  near  Etta  ;  but 
rather  to  leave  her,  uninterrupted  and  unin- 
terfered  with,  to  lay  hold  upon  the  new  life 
that  was  opening  before  her.     Mr.  Monsell 
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had  written  a  second  and  a  fuller  letter, 
telling,  even  in  it,  not  much  of  detail,  but 
uttering  freely  a  grateful  and  a  hopeful 
heart.  Then  Beata  had  gone  down  to  Wal- 
cote.  During  her  absence,  as  she  learned 
when  she  came  back,  Etta  had  called  at  her 
room,  and  had  heard  the  news  of  her  ap- 
proaching marriage,  for  Geoffrey  had  already 
been  to  make  arrangements  about  their 
housing.  After  this  nothing  more  had  hap- 
pened. Etta  had  not  been  again,  neither  had 
she  written  ;  and  Beata,  wishing  greatly  to 
see  her,  shrank  day  by  day  from  a  situation 
the  painfulness  of  which  she  wvDuld  yet  have 
found  it  hard  to  set  forth. 

When,  however,  the  last  day  had  come, 
there  was  no  more  time  for  delay,  and  brac- 
ing up  her  courage  to  its  highest,  she  set  off 
to  find  Etta.  Etta  was  still  at  her  father's 
house,  staying  there  now  with  her  husband. 

"  I  have  come  to  say  good-bye  to  you," 
Beata  said. 

"  Have  you  ?"  Etta  answered,  Avith  a 
queer,  uncertain  manner  that  Beata  could 
not  quite  interpret. 
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*'  May  I  say  how  glad  I  am  for  what  has 
happened  to  you  ?" 

"  No  one  has  a  better  ridit  to  be  sjlad  than 
you,  for  the  thing  has  been  your  doing,  both 
ways,  my  husband  tells  me." 

"  You  are  glad  it  is  done  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  glad.  In  such  a  case  as  mine 
it  is  not  easy  to  grow  rapturous  all  at  once, 
I  suppose." 

Beata  Avas  taken  aback.  If  this  were 
Etta's  true  feelmg,  then  no  great  thing  had 
been  done  after  all,  she  thought.  She  did 
not  believe,  however,  that  it  was  Etta's  true 
feeling,  but  rather  that  some  thought  was  in 
her  mind  which  kept  her  from  uttering  her 
true  feeling.     She  said, 

"  You  have  something  more  to  say  to  me." 

"  Yes,  I  have." 

''  Well  ?" 

"  You  are  married  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  married." 

"It  is  quick,  after  what  has  happened  to 
me. 

"  I  see,"  said  Beata.  "  How  can  you  be  so 
suspicious  of  me  ?" 
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"  I  have  learned  to  be  suspicious.  Did 
you  know  that  you  were  going  to  be  mar- 
ried when  you  did  all  you  did  to  bring  my 
husband  and  me  together  again  ?" 

''  I  knew  no  more  than  I  know  now  when 
I  shall  die.  Do  you  think  I  came  to  you 
with  a  lie  in  my  mouth  ?  The  one  thought 
that  I  had  for  myself  was  that  I  might  have 
the  happiness  to  undo  a  harm  that  his  weak- 
ness had  done.  I  will  tell  you  how  we 
came  to  be  married — shall  I  ?  It  is  the 
greatest  proof  that  I  can  give  you  that  I 
have  been  faithful  to  you,  and  I  think  he 
would  not  mind — for  this  reason." 

Beata  told  her  story — enough  of  it  to  fill 
Etta  with  confused  shame  for  her  suspicions; 
and  soon  after  she  left,  chilled  at  heart  that 
for  such  a  cause  she  had  had  the  story  to 
tell,  but  leaving  Etta,  nevertheless,  a  Imni- 
bler  and  more  thankful  woman,  fitter,  too, 
to  accept  the  gifts  of  God  that  tlic  future 
might  have  in  store  for  her. 

Their  work  in  London  was  done,  and  the 
next  day  Beata  and  Hartley,  and  Geoffrey 
with  tliem,   went  down  to  Liverpool,  from 
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where,  at  night,  they  were  to  sail.  On  the 
journey  they  were  all  very  quiet ;  their 
hearts  were  too  full  for  words.  Before  she 
started,  the  parting  with  Aileen  had  nearly 
broken  Beata  down,  for  the  child  took  her 
going  to  heart  with  a  passionate  sorrow  that 
would  by  no  means  be  soothed.  At  smiles 
and  play-talk  they  did  not  even  make  any 
pretence,  though  he  who  was  the  greatest 
loser  in  this  parting  was  the  bravest  of  all. 
Beata  sat  between  the  two  brothers  during 
the  whole  of  the  journey,  a  hand  with  each 
of  them.  When,  at  last,  the  vessel  was 
ready  to  start,  and  Geoffrey  had  to  go 
ashore,  a  long,  silent  kiss,  and  a  wring  of 
the  hand  that  made  the  flesh  tingle  for 
hours  with  its  keenness,  was  the  whole  of 
their  farewell.  Geoffrey  watched  the  vessel 
while  it  moved  slowly  away  from  the  quay, 
and  till  a  bend  of  the  river  hid  it  from 
his  sight  ;  and  when  it  disappeared,  he  felt 
as  if  another  of  his  dearest  had  gone 
to  the  spirit-land ;  while  Beata,  the  fru- 
ition of  whose  life  was  accomplished,  sat 
stunned,  none  the   less,   as   if  her   life    it- 
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self  had   been  cut  off  at   the  very  fount. 

Geoffre}^  went  back  to  London,  and  found 
Aileen  awaiting  him.  The  child  was  to  stay 
with  him  for  a  time,  and  then  he  was  to  go 
down  on  a  visit  to  Walcote,  carrying  her 
with  him.  This  was  how  they  had  planned 
the  little  one's  life  :  she  was  to  divide  her 
time  between  the  Winthrops  and  Geoffrey. 
It  was  a  compromise,  for  each  would  have 
rejoiced  to  have  her  wholly ;  but  it  was  a 
compromise  better  for  the  child  than  either 
of  the  two  things  by  itself  would  have  been. 
As,  by-and-by,  she  recovered  her  sorrow  at 
Beata's  departure,  her  old  love  for  Geoffrey 
bloomed  into  richer  and  most  fragrant  ful- 
ness, and  her  bright  heart-singing,  attuning 
itself  to  the  solemn  undertones  that  filled 
the  depths  of  his  heart,  made  the  harmony 
of  his  life  complete,  and  perfected  him,  a 
reverent  poet-teacher,  ordained  to  sing  the 
glory  of  God  and  of  love. 

For  in  those  depths  of  his  heart  Geoffrey's 
life  was  always  the  same.  There,  in  a  tem- 
ple consecrate  to  love  and  duty,  God  and 
the  hopes  of  the  immortal  life,  the  memoiy 
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of  his  blessed  child  served  as  priest  before 
the  altar  of  his  worship.  Her  memorial 
treasures  were  his  relics  ;  her  sacred  love 
his  incense ;  her  record  a  Scripture  ;  her 
death  the  bridge  by  which  he  crossed  from 
earth  to  heaven.  As  the  weeks  and  the 
months  went  on,  it  seemed  to  him  less  and 
less  that  she  was  gone  from  him.  While 
he  worked,  she  seemed  to  watch ;  when  he 
was  sad,  she  comforted  him ;  the  loving 
brightness  of  Aileen's  heart  was  to  him  the 
more  full  of  light,  that  she  seemed  to  smile 
on  it.  Through  the  sense  of  her  constant 
presence,  heaven  was  always  about  him. 
The  new  life  had  commenced.  And  though 
because  he  was  still  on  the  earth  and  of  it, 
the  new  life  was  not  always  happy,  in  his 
sadness  as  in  his  gladness  it  was  holy ;  and 
through  the  presence  that  his  child  brought 
with  her,  and  the  quickening  power  which, 
by  the  grace  of  the  All-loving,  that  presence 
had  upon  his  heart,  he  lived  in  God. 

It  was  a  few  weeks  after  Beat  a  and  Hart- 
ley had  set  off  upon  their  journey,  and  when 
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already  he  had  several  times  heard  of  their 
well-being  and  happiness,  that  Geoffrey,  one 
evening,  had  a  visitor. 

The  visitor  was  Robert.  "  I  have  been 
away  from  London,"  he  said,  "  or  I  should 
have  been  to  see  you  before." 

"  You're  always  welcome,"  said  Geoffrey. 

"Thank  you.  I  have  heard  of  the  mar- 
riage of  your  brother,  and  I  saw  your  letter 
about  him  the  morning  after  I  Avas  called 
away.  Did  you  wonder  I  did  not  come 
agam  ? 

"  I  knew  there  was  some  reason  ;  I  had 
faith  in  you." 

"  Had  you?  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much 
of  myself.  I  have  come  to  make  a  con- 
fession." 

"So  !     A  confession  !     AVell,  go  on." 

"  You  know,  1  dare  say,  tliat  I  was  once 
a  great  fool." 

Geoffrey  nodded. 

"  Well,  because  I  was  a  fool  that  way,  T 
was  a  fool  all  ways,  and  misunderstood 
everything.  I  thought  that  Miss  Spenser 
loved  you,  and   that  you  either  did  not  see 
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it,  or  did  not  care  for  it.  I  thought  that 
your  brother  loved  her,  and  that  her  love 
for  you  stood  in  his  way.  So  I  disliked 
you,  though  I  knew  that  for  every  other  rea- 
son I  ought  to  have  liked  you  very  much 
indeed.  I  was  a  great  fool.  I  should  like 
to  be  friends  with  you  now." 

Geoffrey  forgave  the  penitent,  as  need  not 
be  told,  and  they  chatted  on  for  half-an- 
hour  about  those  who  had  left  them.  Then 
the  door  opened,  and  an  apparition  entered. 

"I  knew  it  was  you,  Robert;  I  heard 
your  voice.  I  ivould  come  and  see  you,  and 
Mrs.  Whatford  drest  me  all  up.  Wasn't  it 
kind?" 

Hereupon  the  chat  changed  its  character, 
and  a  second  half-hour  passed  mirthfully. 
Robert  left,  promising  to  come  again  soon, 
and  he  kept  his  word.  He  came  again  and 
again,  and  when  the  time  for  tlie  trip  to 
Walcote  came,  he  joined  in  that  also,  and 
old  Mr.  Winthrop  was  once  more  cheery 
and  happy,  as  his  kind  heart  deserved  to  be. 

The  friendship  of  Robert  and  Aileen  did 
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not  close  even  with  the  Walcote  visit.  How 
long  it  lasted,  and  whether  in  the  end  the 
maiden  Aileen,  blooming  in  the  glory  of 
wifehood,  made  glad  and  proud  the  heart  of 
one  set  free  from  a  first  love  because  that 
first  love  had  been  given  by  God  to  an- 
other, let  the  sapient  reader  tell,  for  the  pre- 
sent historian,  whose  work  is  done,  cannot, 
or  will  not. 


THE  END. 
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